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REPORT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONS, 

SUBMITTED  TO  TEE  STEOO,  1906. 


The  Committee  ashs  from  the  Sj/nod  special  consideration  of  the  section  of 
this  Beport  dealing  u-ith  our  Bengal  Mission  awl  the  necessity  udiich 
the  reorganisation  of  the  Mission  Juts  mad,e  imperative  for  the  appioint- 
me7it  to  Rampore  Boalia  of  a secowl  Ministerial  Missionary. 

Growth  of  the  Mission  Church. — The  figures  are  significant  of  real 
advance.  Besides  the  pastorates  reported  several  new  pastorates  are 
now  being  constituted,  an  eloquent  proof  of  Christian  liberality  and  of 
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appreciation  of  the  help  in  the  Christian  life  which  is  gained  from  a 
settled  Ministry ; a sensible  relief  also  to  the  Missionaries,  who  can 
safely  depute  to  their  native  brethren  much  of  the  labour  and  responsi- 
bility of  deciding  who  may  be  admitted  to  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
and  (in  large  measure)  the  instruction  and  oversight  of  the  Congre- 
gations. 

Centennial  Missionary  Conference. — Robert  Morrison,  the  first  Pro- 
testant Missionary  to  China,  landed  at  Canton  in  September  1807.  A 
Conference  of  Protestant  Missionaries  in  China  is  to  be  held  in  Shanghai 
next  year,  and  is  to  be  a centennial  celebration.  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Smith 
is  to  edit  and  issue  a history  of  the  Protestant  Chinese  Missions  of  this 
first  modern  missionary  century.  The  Committee  has  authorised  the 
appointment  by  our  Mission  Councils  of  delegates  to  the  Conference, 
which  is  certain  to  be  an  interesting  and  inspiring  occasion. 
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SOUTH-EAST  CHINA. 


The  first  half  of  the  Missionary  century  was  not  attended  by  large 
results.  The  Mission  enterprise  was  on  an  economical  scale  ; and  indeed 
China  was  only  beginning  to  be  open  to  the  foreigner  when  our  own  first 
Missionary,  William  Burns,  went  out  in  1847.  Amoy  became  a treaty  port 
in  1842,  and  in  that  year  Mr.  Abeel  (of  the  American  Congregational 
Mission  Board)  began  work  there.  Even  in  1856  Mr.  Burns,  penetrating  as 
far  inland  as  Chaochowfu,  was  arrested  and  sent  down  to  Canton  under  a 
guard  for  preaching  in  a place  beyond  the  range  of  the  treaty  ports.  It  is 
not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  the  Chinese  Protestant  Communicants  in 
1842  were  only  six  in  number,  and  even  in  1860  only  1,000.  In  the  next 
forty  years  they  climljed  up  to  112,000.  The  Boxer  year  scattered  many  of 
the  Congregations  ; thousands  were  martyred,  and  some,  under  the  pressure 
of  fierce  persecution,  fell  away.  In  1901  the  number  scarcely  exceeded 
100,000.  At  the  end  of  last  year  there  were  at  least  150,000  Protestant 
Communicants  in  China,  the  increase  of  the  last  four  years  having  been  more 
than  in  the  first  eighty-five  years  of  the  Missionary  century.  A membership 
of  150,000  represents  a Christian  community  of  somewhere  about  half  a 
million. 

The  Revived  Church. — -Increased  numbers  might  be  consistent  with 
a lifeless  Church ; even  generous  givings  are  not  a decisive  test  of  a 
fervent  Christian  people.  But  the  revival  inside  the  Church,  of  which 
impressive  details  were  furnished  in  last  year’s  Report,  continues  with 
scarcely  abated  force  and  blessing.  Accounts  of  a large  number  of 
stirring,  happy  ‘ Keswick  ’ Conventions  at  different  Mission  Centres  (of 
our  own  and  the  sister  Amoy  Missions)  will  be  found  in  the  various 
sections  of  this  Report.  One  of  those  Conventions  was  to  have  been 
held  at  Changpu  last  March,  if  the  riot  had  not  interrupted  the  work 
there. 

A pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the  appeal  which  had  been  issued  for 
prayer  for  the  Changpu  Conference  : ‘ Please  pray  for  the  Conference  to 
be  held  in  Changpu.  It  will  be  attended  by  the  Pastors,  Preachers,  and 
many  of  the  Office-bearers  and  others  belonging  to  the  five  pastorates  of  this 
district,  which  include  more  than  twenty  chapels.  The  object  of  the  Con- 
ference is  to  seek  a revdval  of  Church  life  and  of  aggressive  effort  for  the 
Evangelisation  of  the  people  of  the  district.’ 

The  Revival  Movement  promises  to  reach  many  Mission  Fields. 
IMissionaries  in  sevei'al  of  the  provinces  of  India  and  in  the  Assam  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Mission  are  rejoicing  in  the  new  Christian  fire.  It  has 
reached  Manchuria. 

The  Hsing-Ching  district  of  Manchuria  was  visited  a few  months  ago  by 
a United  Free  Church  Missionary.  His  tour  among  the  stations  there  was  the 
first  Missionary  visit  for  two  years,  because  of  the  war.  Mr.  Pullar  says, 

‘ I found  a great  work  of  grace  going  on  in  three  stations.  One  of  them  was 
near  Yungling,  in  a quiet  valley  fifteen  miles  to  the  south.  I was  overjoyed 
to  find  in  this  secluded  spot  a wonderful  and  blessed  work.  I baptised  15 
there — men,  women,  and  children.  In  Hsin-kai-ho  a very  great  work  has 
been  going  on.  Over  150  inquirers  are  enrolled.  They  are  nearly  all 
farmers  and  farm  labourers,  and  come  from  a wide  area — twenty  miles  some 
of  them — every  Sabbath.  I preached  here  twice  a day  to  large  audiences 
for  four  days,  and  from  morning  till  night  examined  candidates  for  baptism. 
Forty  men  and  women  and  15  children  were  baptised.  At  Wu-chia-kou  I 


opened  a new  station  two  years  ago  and  sent  a preacher.  He  has  done  good 
work  there  and  instructed  a large  number  of  inquirers.  I baptised  22  men, 
men,  women,  and  children  there.  I have  had  great  joy  in  this  journey,  and  I 
would  share  it  with  God’s  people  at  home.’ 

To  cite  only  one  testimony  more,  the  L.M.S.  Missionaries  in  Tsang 
Chow,  near  Tientsin,  report  with  gratitude,  ‘ Oh,  the  sights  we  have  seen 
and  things  we  have  heard  during  the  last  few  weeks  ! These  feeble  Chinese 
Christians  have  been  gripped  and  uplifted  and  sent  forth  in  glorious  might — 
our  hospital  students  to  a man,  the  schoolboys,  preachers,  and  deacons,  and 
many  more.  The  best  of  it  is  it  is  still  going  on  ; more  quietly  now,  because 
it  has  reached  the  fringe  of  those  who  were  ready  for  a deep  and  intelligent 
uplift  ; but  His  pre.sence  is  none  the  less  with  us,  and  the  whole  place  is 
alive  ! Help  us  by  your  prayers.’ 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  reaching  and  uplifting  the  Mission  Church, 
especially  perhaps  in  China,  where  this  gracious  work  may  have  as  one 
of  its  purposes  the  fitting  of  the  Churches  steadily  to  face  a time  of 
trouble. 

The  Open  Door. — But,  although  trouble  and  unrest  in  many  parts  of 
China  must  cause  concern  in  the  minds  of  all  who  believe  that  her 
future  depends  on  her  reception  of  the  Christian  Gospel,  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  the  door  is  being  shut  in  the  face  of  the  Mission  enter- 
prise. Whatever  may  be  the  attitude  of  the  rulers  of  China  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  hence,  when  half  a million  Chinese  soldiers  have  been 
drilled  by  Japanese  officers,  and  are  well  led  and  armed  with  the  most 
deadly  modern  weapons — when,  therefore,  China  can  speak  with  the 
West  in  her  own  gate — there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  present  wish 
of  the  Imperial  Court,  the  great  Viceroys,  and,  at  any  rate,  most  of  the 
Mandarins,  to  preserve  peace  and  to  protect  merchants  and  travellers 
and  Missionaries  in  the  interior.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
influence  of  Japan,  now  predominant  in  Pekin,  will  be  exerted  in  the 
same  direction. 

Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  this  policy  is  merely  the  creation  of 
fear.  Many  Chinese  officials,  of  all  ranks,  are  really  friendly  to  Western 
commerce  and  learning  and  to  the  Christian  propaganda.  And  so  long  as 
they  are  not  maddened  by  inflammatory  placards,  or  by  stories  of  vile 
cruelties  declared  to  have  been  committed  by  the  Missionaries  (especially  the 
Mission  doctors),  stories  which  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  like  wildfire,  so 
long  the  Chinese  people  listen  quietly  and  with  interest  to  the  Christian 
message.  There  is  indeed  a revival  of  Boxerism,  plotting  the  expulsion  of 
the  Manchu  dynasty  and  of  all  foreigners  ; but  the  forces  of  peace  and  order 
are  strong  and  on  their  guard,  and  no  repetition  of  the  frenzy  and  massacres 
of  the  summer  of  1900  need  be  seriously  dreaded. 

It  is  still  the  day  of  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  Christian  Mission 
all  over  China.  Everyone  remembers  the  fanatical  determination  of  the 
province  of  Hunan  not  to  be  ‘ polluted  ’ by  the  residence  of  foreigners 
within  its  borders.  It  had  broken  down  before  the  Boxer  year.  Then 
it  again  triumphed.  Last  June  the  Missionaries  in  Changsha,  the 
Hunan  capital,  assembled  to  meet  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor'  a few  hours 
before  he  suddenly  fell  asleep.  There  were  in  the  company  representa- 


tives  of  seven  Protestant  Missions,  settled  in  the  city  with  the  cordial 
goodwill  of  the  magistrates  and  the  people. 

The  son  and  daughter  of  Chou  Han,  the  author  of  most  of  the  furious, 
lying  broadsheets  scattered  all  over  China  which  provoked  many  an  anti- 
foreign  riot,  are  now  visitors  of  the  China  Inland  Missionaries  in  Changsha. 
The  Governor  of  Hunan  (Tuan  Fang,  Governor  of  Shen-si  in  the  Boxer 
year,  who  then  saved  the  lives  of  many  foreigners)  has  just  given  £300  to 
assist  in  the  erection  of  a Mission  Hospital  in  that  city.  In  the  middle  of 
February  a Union  Medical  College  was  opened — the  Lockhart  Medical 
College,  organised  and  supported  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the 
American  Congregationalist  Board  (A.B.C.F.M.),  and  the  American 
Methodist,  Episcopalian,  and  Presbyterian  Missions.  The  gathering  of  high 
Imperial  officials  was  unprecedented,  and  the  President  of  the  Foreign  Office 
congratulated  the  Missions  concerned  on  behalf  of  the  Dowager  Empress. 
Yuan  Shih-kai,  the  enlightened  Viceroy  of  Chih-li,  probably  the  most 
powerful  Chinese  official,  a few  months  ago  sent  the  thanks  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  the  Manchurian  Missionaries  for  help  given  to  the  homeless 
and  destitute  Chinese  during  the  recent  war.  ‘ I sincerely  hope,’  he  said, 
‘ that  you  will  be  enabled,  through  the  blessings  of  Heaven,  to  continue 
your  work  among  the  Chinese,  to  whom  you  have  deeply  endeared  yourself 
by  the  demonstrations  of  your  universal  love.’  A Chinese  Commission, 
composed  of  men  of  high  rank,  amongst  them  Tuan  Fang,  Viceroy  of  Hunan, 
has  been  deputed  to  visit  America  and  Europe,  and  afterwards  to  report 
what  reforms  may  assist  China  to  reach  her  proper  place  amongst  the 
nations.  Mission  bodies  in  America  and  in  this  country  have  met  the 
Commissioners,  and  been  greeted  with  sympathetic  words.  ‘ We  take 
pleasure  this  evening,’  Tuan  Fang  said  at  a banquet  given  to  the  Com- 
missioners in  New  York,  ‘ in  bearing  testimony  to  the  part  taken  by 
American  Missionaries  in  promoting  the  progress  of  the  Chinese  people. 
They  have  borne  the  light  of  Western  civilisation  into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  Empire.  The  awakening  of  China,  which  now  seems  to  be  at 
hand,  may  be  traced  in  no  small  measure  to  the  hands  of  the  Missionary. 
For  this  service  you  will  find  China  not  ungrateful.’  Hallways  are  under 
construction  all  over  China.  The  great  trunk  line  from  Pekin  to  Canton  is 
being  rapidly  carried  through.  A railway  station  is  nearly  ready  in  Swatow, 
the  terminus  of  a line  running  inland,  the  first  section  of  which  is  to  be 
opened  soon.  These  are  but  symptoms  of  the  awakening  of  China,  con- 
stituting the  open  door  for  the  Missionary.  Much  more  might  be  cited 
along  the  same  line  of  opportunity.  And  if  we  look  away  from  the  action 
of  officials  to  things  that  indicate  the  mind  of  the  people  there  is  here  also 
much  that  is  hopeful. 

The  new  life  appears  in  such  things  as  a remarkable  meeting  of 
Chinese  non-Christian  women  in  a northern  city  to  form  an  anti- 
foot-binding  society  (the  speakers  women) ; the  opening  of  a non- 
Christian  Girls’  School  in  Nanking  (there  have  hitherto  been  no 
schools  for  girls  except  the  Mission  Schools)  ; a daily  paper  in  Pekin 
for  women  (the  ‘ Pekin  Woman’s  Paper  ’),  non-Christian,  but  on  the 
side  of  large  reforms  ; a mass  meeting  of  Amoy  Christians  to  protest 
against  the  American  Chinese  Exclusion  Law ; the  appeal  of  the 
officials  in  Chang  Te  Fu,  in  the  province  of  Honan  (which  used  to  be 
nearly  as  anti-foreign  as  Hunan),  to  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sionaries to  lend  them  a Missionary  to  superintend  a high  school  they 


want  to  start,  in  which  lads  may  be  taught  those  Western  subjects 
whicli  will  enable  them  to  pass  the  new  Government  Examinations. 

Or  if  we  turn  to  more  distinctively  Christian  signs  of  tlie  new  stir, 
surely  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  two  Chinese  Evangelists  have  just 
gone  from  Chefoo  to  work  amongst  the  Chinese  coolies  in  the  South 
African  mines  ; or  in  the  generous  enterprise  of  the  Church  members  at 
Hwang-ten-tsui  (a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  near  Hankow), 
who  have  set  apart  a boat  to  be  employed  in  the  duck-shooting  on  the 
Yang-tse,  whose  profits  are  to  belong  to  the  Church  ; or  in  the  letter  from 
the  students  of  Canton  Christian  College  to  the  American  friends  of  the 
martyred  Missionaries  at  Lien-chou.  ‘It  is  a shame  to  our  people,’  they 
say  ; ‘when  we  think  of  it  our  hearts  break.’  What  that  means  is  the  birth 
of  a Christian  patriotism  ! 

There  is,  no  doubt,  another  side,  of  which  the  Lien-chou  and  Nan- 
chang  crimes  and  the  Changpu  riots  are  evidences.  ‘ A Chinese 
Patriot  ’ states  forcibly  the  reasons  of  Chinese  resentment  against  the 
foreigner  in  the  ‘ North  China  Herald.’ 

‘ It  is  unreasonable,’  he  says,  ‘ to  suppose  that  because  of  the  good  which 
has  been  done  us  [the  Christian  Missions,  he  probably  means]  we  should 
not  resent  our  wrongs,  unfair  treatment,  injustice,  aggression,  and  what  not. 
The  so  called  anti-foreign  feeling  is  only  a growing  consciousness  of  the 
decades  of  wrong  that  China  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  civilised 
nations.  It  is  not  an  inborn  hatred  of  foreigners  in  general.  It  is  our  hope 
that  the  representatives  of  the  interests  of  the  Western  nations  in  China  will 
be  more  sympathetic  and  broad-minded  towards  the  changes  that  are  now 
going  on  in  China.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  so  long  as  they  are 
friendly  disposed  towards  the  Chinese,  just  and  fair  in  their  dealings  with 
them,  and  the  policies  of  their  respective  Governments  are  peaceful,  they  will 
gain  more  in  the  long  run,  and  they  need  not  dread  another  Boxer  uprising, 
or  any  other  uprising  in  which  harm  will  be  done  to  their  interests.’ 

The  truth  in  this  indictment  is  only  too  manifest.  Nor  is  it  astonish- 
ing if  those  who  are  opposed  to  reforms  in  China— opposed,  for 
example,  to  the  hurried  abolition  of  the  old  Government  Examinations — 
should  be  unfriendly  to  the  foreigner  whose  influence  and  example  have 
caused  this  great  revolution.  So  that  grave  concern  about  the  immediate 
future  is  not  out  of  place — not  the  dread  of  a great  Boxer  movement, 
but  anxiety  lest  local  outbreaks  should  occur  here  and  there,  involving 
loss  of  life  and  unhappy  interruptions  of  Mission  work.* 

‘ It  is  impossible  to  deny,’  the  Shanghai  Correspondent  of  the  Times  wrote 
after  the  Lien-chou  murders,  ‘ that  the  intervention  of  the  Missionaries  in 
local  politics  and  their  protection  of  native  converts  constitute  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  anti-foreign  attitude  of  the  Chinese  official.’  ‘The  Mis- 

* Just  before  the  Changpu  riot  some  of  the  charms  and  placards  being  scattered  all 
over  the  district  were  brought  to  Amoy.  Dr.  Montgomery  says,  ‘ The  placards  declared 
that  a stone  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and  inside  was  a letter  describing  the  rising  that 
was  to  take  place  in  the  reign  of  Kaug-Su,  in  the  32nd  year.  The  valleys  would 
flow  with  the  blood  of  foreigners.  Government  officials,  and  Christians,  and  the  hills 
would  be  white  with  their  bleached  bones.  2,000  black  and  white  fans  were  distributed 
at  Koa-Jim,  one  of  our  stations,  and  these  kept  off  bullets  and  sword-thrusts,  and 
by  eating  fire  and  Chinese  characters  many  were  made  at  once  immortal  and  invulner- 
able.’ It  is  the  local  effect  of  such  things  which  is  the  present  danger. 


THE  ENTRANCE  TO  A COAL  MINE 

(The  shaft  is  a long  slope,  up  which  this  Ohinamau  has  dragged  the  basket  full  of  coals) 


GAMBLING  IN  HUPEH 
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CHANG  CHIH  TUNG 

( Cue  of  the  most  euli^ljteued  of  the  great  Viceroys) 


ANCESTRAL  FAMILY  WORSHIP 

(The  father  aiitl  mother  counting  the  prayers  with  their  heads  : the  bigger  boys  beating  gong  and  bell  at  stated 
times  ; the  little  fellow  praying.  The  tablets  should  be  in  the  middle,  behind  the  little  boy ) 
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sionaries  again  ! ’ At  least  a Shanghai  journalist  might  know  better  than  to 
indulge  in  an  indiscriminate  gibe.  The  Chinese — even  the  rioters,  and 
certainly  the  Mandarins — have  learned  to  distinguish  between  mission  and 
mission,  between  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  The  Changpu  story,  told 
in  its  place  in  this  Report,  and  indeed  almost  every  section  of  the  Report, 
show  the  disastrous  results  of  the  constant  Roman  Catholic  interference  with 
Chinese  magistrates  in  the  interests  of  those  who  attach  themselves,  however 
loosely,  to  the  chapels.  The  Protestant  Missionary  is  seldom  seen  in  the 
Yamen,  and  only  when  a clear  case  of  religious  persecution  occurs.  If  but 
the  French  Government,  anti-clerical  at  home,  pliant  in  the  hands  of  French 
priests  in  the  East,  would  forbid  its  Pekin  Ambassador  and  its  Consuls  to 
browbeat  the  Mandarins  at  the  call  of  the  priests  this  cause  of  hatred  and 
disturbance  would  soon  pass  away. 

The  present  situation  is  well  summed  up  by  Dr.  Gibson  of  Swatow — 
the  call  to  the  Church  to  use  this  season  of  open  doors,  the  warning  that 
the  doors  may  by-and-by  be  closed  if  the  Church  fails  to  respond. 

‘ The  present  condition  of  China,  and  of  our  own  field  in  particular,  is 
singularly  full  of  interest.  The  unusual  stirring  of  mind,  and  the  great 
changes  that  are  rapidly  taking  place,  call  for  the  utmost  vigilance,  and  for 
greatly  increased  effort.  Formerly  things  moved  slowly,  and  the  Church  at 
home  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  what  could  not  be  done  to-day  might 
be  done  to-morrow  or  next  year.  But  now  priceless  opportunities  are 
crowding  on  each  other,  and  next  year  will  be  too  late  to  meet  the  needs  of 
to-day.  We  earnestly  long  to  see  the  Church  responding  to  the  urgent  call 
of  the  Mission  field  in  increased  gifts,  in  abounding  prayer,  and  in  that 
“ understanding  of  the  times  ” which  is  the  gift  of  God  and  the  reward  of 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  His  service.  The  present  is  no  time  for  com- 
placency, nor  is  it  a time  for  despair  or  flagging  energy.  It  is  above  all 
things  a time  for  searching  of  heart  and  renewed  consecration,  that  we 
may  be  found  worthy  to  bear  a part  in  the  great  things  which  God,  alike  in 
His  providence  and  in  His  grace,  is  ready  to  do  for  this  people.’ 

The  Mission  Staff. — Two  appointments  were  made  last  autumn — 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Paton,  B.A.,  member  of  a missionary  family  (a  brother, 
Dr.  Lewis  Paton,  and  a sister.  Dr.  Edith  Paton,  are  already  in  the 
service  of  the  Mission),  who  took  a high  place  in  Westminster  College 
and  won  the  affections  of  Regent  Square  while  he  acted  as  Assistant  to 
Mr.  Connell;  and  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  M.A.,  who  returns  after  ten 
years  to  a work  from  which  only  the  continued  ill-health  of  his  wife 
drove  him  away.  Mr.  Paton  was  sent  to  Wukingfu  to  take  up  especi- 
ally the  educational  work  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Ede.  Mr.  Watson  is 
to  divide  his  time  between  the  Amoy  region  and  Formosa.  His  return 
to  the  Mission  has  been  most  gratefully  welcomed. 

Mr.  Sadler,  of  the  Amoy  L.  M.  S.  Mission,  writes  that  ‘ it  is  a privilege 
to  have  Mr.  Watson  here.  The  Chinese  say  he  is  blessed  wherever  he  goes. 
His  preachers  seem  to  feel  they  would  work  for  him  even  though  lacking 
the  necessities  of  life.’  The  W.  M.  A.  Committee  has  sent  Miss  Moran  to 
Rampore  Boalia,  and  three  more  ladies  go  out  next  autumn — Miss  Louisa 
Thacker,  M.B.Lond.,  Miss  Edith  Herschel,  and  Miss  Jeanie  Mackay,  their 
stations  not  yet  determined.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  sickness  durin 
the  year  (Missionaries  and  wives  of  Missionaries  invalided  home).  Happil 
in  every  case  there  seems  the  certainty  of  complete  recovery. 
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The  Medical  Mission. — The  two  Medical  Tables — the  one  setting  forth 
the  dispensaiy  and  hospital  work,  the  other  giving  its  cost — are  worthy  of 
more  than  a cursory  glance.  The  individual  patients  dealt  with  num- 
bered 45,912  (including  the  Aleppo  Dispensary,  49,227),  almost  a third 
of  the  patients  women.  There  are  fifteen  hospitals,  thirteen  under  the 
Committee,  two  Women’s  Missionary  Association  Hospitals.  TheChangpu 
Hospital  was  not  open  during  1905.  There  is  no  report  from  the  Chin- 
chew  Women’s  Missionary  Association  Hospital,  and  no  statement  of 
income  and  expenditure  from  the  Swatow  Women’s  Missionary  Associa- 
tion Hospital.  The  Suabue  Hospital  was  not  opened  until  within  a few 
weeks  of  the  end  of  the  Mission  year.  Till  then  Dr.  Sandeman  had 
only  nine  beds  at  his  disposal.  The  eleven  hospitals  whose  patients 
and  income  and  expenditure  are  given  have  846  beds.  Their  total 
expenditure  (including  them  whole  drug  bill)  amounted  to  £2,119, 
slightly  more  than  £2  10s.  Od.  per  bed.  Of  that  expenditure  £1,364 
was  defrayed  locally  (fees,  donations,  sales  of  milk  and  drugs,  &c.). 
The  cost  of  these  hospitals  to  the  Mission  Funds  has  thus  been  £755, 
less  than  £1  per  bed,  an  astonishingly  small  figure.  There  were  8,959 
in-patients.  If  the  whole  expenditure  had  been  incurred  in  treating 
the  in-patients  each  would  have  cost  the  Mission  less  than  two  shillings. 
Two  of  the  hospitals  (Chinchew  and  Tainan),  by  the  help  of  some  large 
fees,  paid  all  their  expenses,  and  were  no  charge  on  the  Mission  funds. 
Four  (Engchhun,  Chaochowfu,  Takow,  Chianghoa),  almost  or  quite  met 
every  expense  except  the  drugs  from  home.  Probably  in  some  of  the 
hospitals  fees  and  donations  may  increase,  though  in  some  of  the  inland 
centres  there  are  scarcelj^  any  Chinese  to  whom  an  appeal  for  donations 
may  reasonably  be  made.  And  as  to  fees,  the  Mission  doctors  are  care- 
ful to  see  that  in  no  case  is  any  person  sent  away  without  help  who  is 
too  poor  to  pay  even  a small  sum.  When  we  remember  the  evangelistic 
value  of  the  Medical  Mission — there  is  scarcely  ever  a group  of  adults 
baptised  of  whom  some  do  not  ascribe  their  first  impressions  to  what 
they  heard  in  the  hospital — we  must  thank  God  for  the  wonderful  bless- 
ing attending  this  great  arm  of  the  Mission. 

The  Week  of  Prayer. — The  offerings  (self-denial  and  thanksgiving) 
gathered  during  the  Missionary  Week  of  Prayer  in  the  end  of  November 
amounted  to  a little  more  than  £260.  The  object  for  which  these 
ofterings  were  solicited  is  the  reconstruction  and  repair  of  Churches, 
Schoolhouses,  and  other  Mission  buildings  in  the  Amoy  region,  injured 
by  the  three  destructive  typhoons  of  last  summer.  A much  larger  sum 
will  be  required,  although  the  Christians  are  themselves  bearing  part  of 
the  cost.  A large  number  of  the  Home  Churches  stood  aside  from  this 
effort. 

The  Home  Work. — The  Mission  Committees  of  Presbyteries  have 
been  doing  useful  work.  Some  of  them  have  instituted  inquiries  as  to 
the  Missionary  organisation  of  the  Congregations  within  the  bounds 
and  have  presented  to  their  Presbyteries  and  forwarded  to  the  Committee 
interesting  and  stimulating  reports,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  fruitful. 

More  of  the  Congregations  are  falling  into  line  in  the  matter  of  systematic 
Missionary  gifts,  by  means  of  envelopes  periodically  handed  in  or  through 


Mission  collectors  who  visit  the  people  in  their  homes.  There  are  still  a good 
many  Churches  into  which  the  Missionary  intelligence  scarcely  penetrates — 
the  ‘ Messenger  ’ having  little  or  no  circulation,  elbowed  out  in  many  cases 
by  some  popular  magazine  which  contains  no  news  of  the  Church’s  enter- 
prises either  at  home  or  abroad. 

Others  of  the  Presbyterial  Committees  have  arranged  Missionary 
exchanges  of  pulpits  and  Missionary  meetings— a great  Liverpool  meet- 
ing, the  London  Queen’s  Hall  meeting,  a Manchester  meeting,  a week’s 
meetings  in  Newcastle,  meetings  in  several  Yorkshire  towns,  in  Bristol, 
in  Middlesbrough  and  Sunderland,  in  Alnwick  and  Wooler.  The 
attendances  have  varied ; but  the  interest  has  always  been  real.  The 
Missionaries  on  furlough,’  leading  ministers  and  laymen,  have  all  given 
effective  help  in  the  carrying  out  of  a programme  which  might  be  still 
more  extended. 

Our  friends  in  Scotland  have  also  held  public  meetings,  both  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Aberdeen,  and  many  United  Free  Church  pulpits  have  been 
opened  to  our  Missionaries.  The  Lantern  Lecture  scheme  is  now  in  full 
opei’ation — the  lecturers  only  limited  in  number  by  the  sets  of  Missionary 
slides.  But  in  almost  every  Presbytery  one  or  more  of  the  Ministers  has 
been  itinerating  with  a set  of  slides,  interesting  young  and  old  in  the 
Missionary  story.  To  all  helpers  on  the  platform,  to  Presbyterial  Com- 
mittees, to  the  great  body  of  Mission  Treasurers  and  Collectors  the  Committee 
desires  to  record  its  profound  gratitude.  The  Convener  has  addressed  many 
of  the  meetings  in  the  provinces  and  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  Secretary 
has  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  four  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  has  visited 
55  Churches  and  3.5  or  36  Sunday  Schools  since  last  Synod. 

The  Mission  Finance. — The  net  result  of  the  year’s  finance  is  the 
absorption  of  £1,557  of  the  Working  Balance  Fund,  which  is  now 
practically  exhausted.  The  contributions  of  Congregations  are  slightly 
less  than  in  1904  ; Sunday  Schools  and  Donations  more  (by  £250)  ; 
the  Scottish  Auxiliaiy  £203  more,  wonderfully  generous  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  United  Free  Church,  to  which  most  of  our  Scottish 
friends  belong.  The  Young  People’s  Societies  contributed  nearly  £100 
more  ; but,  now  that  they  have  two  Missionaries  and  a growing  medical 
work  in  their  corner  of  the  field  (Suabue),  their  givings  were  £303  less 
than  the  expenditure.  With  splendid  courage  the  Suabue  Committee 
has  set  itself  to  cancel  this  deficit,  and  almost  £100  of  it  has  been 
already  raised.  They  hope  to  reach  this  year  the  £1,000  of  income 
which  the  Suabue  Mission  now  requires.  The  Committee  rejoices  to 
know  that  the  Women’s  Missionary  Association  has  had  a prosperous 
year.  It  recognises  with  warm  appreciation  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  services  of  the  lady  Missionaries,  to  whom  it  would  always  desire  to 
add  the  wives  of  the  Missionaries.  And  it  casts  itself  on  the  generous 
heart  of  the  Church  for  the  £2,500  of  additional  income  which  would 
enable  it  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  its  existing  work. 

' A Missionary  furlough  is  anything  but  an  unbroken  holiday.  Visiting  Congrega- 
tions and  Sunday  Schools,  and  speaking  at  public  meetings,  as  they  all  freely  do, 
constitutes  a great  strain  on  men  who  are  home  to  recruit  for  further  service  in  an 
exhausting  climate. 
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AMOY  DISTRICT. 

{Including  the  stations  superintended  by  the  Missionaries  resident  at  the 
centres,  Amoy,  Mngclihun,  Ctdnchew,  and  Changpu.') 

I.  Amoy. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Dr.  McGregor,  Rev.  Henry  Thompson  and 
Mrs.  Thompson,  Rev.  George  M.  Wales  and  Mrs.  Wales,  Rev.  John 
Watson  ' ; Mr.  H.  F.  Rankin  (Principal  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College) 
and  Mrs.  Rankin,  Mr.  Henry  J.  P.  Anderson,  M.A.  (Second  Master  in 
the  Anglo-Chinese  College)  ; and  Misses  Johnston,  Macgregor,  and 
Usher. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  In  Nai-hu,  College  Tutor,  Ng 
Hwai-tek,  of  Emng-kang  (a  suburb  of  Amoy) , Kho  Seng-iam,  of  Chi- 
bay,  Li  Sin-to,  of  Bay-pay,  Yu  Un-sin,  of  Liong-bun-see,  along  with 
Na  Ju-khoe  and  Lim-Po-tek  (the  two  native  Missionaries  sent  out  by 
the  Amoy  Churches). 

Amoy  is  our  oldest  Mission  centre,  work  having  been  begun  thei'e 
by  Mr.  Burns  and  Dr.  J.  Young  in  1850. 

Roman  Catholic  Missions  were  planted  in  the  Amoy  district  long 
ago.  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  who  was  associated  with  Dr.  Medhurst  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Classical  Chinese  (Wenli),  was  the  first 
Protestant  Missionary  who  visited  Amoy,  in  the  course  of  voyages  along 
the  Chinese  coast  between  1830  and  1834.  Mr.  Abeel,  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (representing  American 
Congregationalism),  began  work  in  Amoy  in  1842.  (In  1854  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Amoy  work  was  transferred  to  the  American  Reformed 
Church.)  In  1844  the  London  Missionary  Society  established  its  Amoy 
Mission. 

The  Amoy  Church  Membership. — The  Communicant  membership  of 
the  Churches  in  the  Amoy  district  is  a little  less  than  was  reported  a 
year  ago.  The  admissions  have  been  as  numerous  as  usual,  204  in  all. 
But  240  names  have  been  removed  from  the  Communion  rolls,  mostly 
names  which,  but  for  some  oversight,  would  have  been  omitted  years 
ago.  The  native  Pastors  have  still  to  learn  how  to  maintain  a careful 
and  constant  revision  of  their  records.  The  Amoy  work  is  not  in  any 
backward  eddy. 

The  membership  of  our  Churches  in  the  whole  Amoy  region  (including 
Engchhun,  Chinchew  and  Changpu,  as  well  as  the  Churches  cared  for  from 
Amoy  itself),  is  2,399,  in  17  pastorates.  The  American  Reformed  Mission  in 
the  same  wide  region  had,  a year  ago,  12  pastorates  and  1,509  communicant 
members  ; the  London  Missionary  Society’s  Amoy  Mission  had  5 pastorates 
and  1,880  communicant  members. 

The  Theological  College. — The  21  students  (7  of  them  from  the 
American  Reformed  Mission,  1 from  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission 
in  the  province  of  Honan)  had  a good  year.  The  Pechuia  Pastor, 
lu  Nai-hu,  was  permitted  by  his  Congregation  to  act  as  College  Tutor 

’ Mr.  Watson  is  to  give  part  of  his  time  to  Formosa. 
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during  half  the  year  (they  generously  paying  his  salary)  in  room  of  the 
former  Tutor,  who  had  been  carried  off  his  feet  by  the  Seventh-Day 
Adventists,  a sti’ange  sect  whose  Missionaries  hang  about  the  skirts  of 
other  Missions,  instead  of  breaking  ground  where  no  one  has  yet 
carried  the  Christian  messaged 

Mr.  lu’s  Congregation  refused  to  continue  the  arrangement,  even  if 
released  from  the  payment  of  his  salary.  He  then  resigned  his  pastorate, 
and  is  now  installed  as  a permanent  member  of  the  College  staff.  ‘ He  is 
scholarly,  gentle,  diligent,’  Mr.  Thompson  says,  ‘ and  though  quiet  in  manner, 
an  earnest  and  effective  preacher.  He  has  already  gained  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  students.’ 

‘ In  the  College  there  is  a Christian  Endeavour  Society,  of  which  all  the 
students  are  members,  and  the  tutor  and  I “ elderly  friends.”  On  Saturdays 
the  students  have  generally  gone  on  the  Amoy  island  to  preach.  During  the 
session  Mr.  AVarnshuis,  of  the  American  Reformed  Mi.ssion,  gave  a course  of 
lectures  on  parts  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and  on  Pastoral  Theology. 
Our  Old  Testament  subject  was  the  Messianic  Psalms,  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  1st  Epistle  of  John.  In  Theology  we  went  through  several  chapters 
of  Sheffield’s  Theology,  part  of  Robertson’s  “ Our  Lord’s  Teaching,”  and  Dr. 
Torrey’s  “ How  to  Study  the  Bible  for  Greatest  Profit.”  Mr.  Rankin  gave 
the  Theological  Students  Science  lectures  in  the  well-equipped  laboratory 
of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College.  Twice  a week  the  students  preach  in  turns  ; 
the  discourses  criticised  by  the  tutor  and  myself.  The  tutor  expounded  the 
Scriptures  every  morning  and  evening.  He  also  taught  arithmetic,  and 
I algebra  and  singing.’ 

The  Revival  of  the  Amoy  Church. — The  gracious  movement,  whose 
beginnings  were  reported  a year  ago,  still  continues  with  glad  results. 
Before  Mr.  Campbell  Brown  was  driven  home  by  illness  he  had  con- 
ducted ‘ conventions  ’ (for  the  Christians)  in  Amoy,  Chinchew,  Hui-an, 
Engchhun,  Sio-klie,^  Changpu  and  An-khoe.  Mr.  Beattie  assisted  at 
the  Chinchew  meetings,  which  indeed  came  chiefly  into  his  hands.  ‘ He 
was  w’onderfully  used,’  Mr.  Thompson  writes.  ‘ There  came  at  each  of 
the  Missions  deep  convictions  of  sin  and  desires  to  be  right  with  God 
and  man.  Long-cherished  sins  were  confessed  and  ancient  animosities 
abandoned,  old  quarrels  have  been  forgotten  and  wrongs  forgiven. 
Following  on  this  has  come  a sense  of  peace  and  joy  and  love  such  as 
never  was  known  before.  Nor  have  these  fruits  ceased  to  be  evident  in 
the  months  which  have  since  elapsed.’ 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  Pechuia,  Bay-pay  and  Liong-bun-see 
Churches  should  unite  in  a Mission  at  Bay-pay  to  be  conducted  by  Mr. 
Brown.  Mr.  Brown’s  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Watson  and  the  Emng-kang 
pastor.  ‘ Quite  a goodly  number  assembled,  and  once  more  the  Holy  Spirit 
wrought  in  hearts  and  consciences.  It  was  not  until  after  eleven  o’clock  on 

* They  have  just  ‘ converted  ’ one  of  our  younger  preachers  stationed  in  the  Changpu 
district,  a lad  of  some  ability,  but  ‘ not  very  well  balanced,’  Mr.  Beattie  says. 

Sio-khe  is  a station  of  the  American  Reformed  Mission,  with  a large  hospital  and 
other  Mission  buildings.  Sio-khe  was  threatened  with  an  anti-foreign  rising  like  that 
which  has  been  so  destructive  at  Changpu,  and  Mr.  Warnshuis,  the  resident  clerical 
A.  R.  Missionaiy,  was  preparing  to  leave  for  Amoy  with  his  wife.  He  was  prevented  by 
a remarkable  promise  from  one  or  two  clans  in  the  district.  They  (non-Christians) 
assured  him  that  they  would  protect  the  Mission  buildings. 
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the  Sunday  night  that  the  testimony  meeting  could  be  closed.  Mr.  Watson 
said  he  thought  they  ought  to  close,  if  only  because  the  mothers  must  be 
tired  holding  their  children  in  their  arms  for  so  long.  But  the  women 
assured  Miss  Macgregor  that  they  were  not  tired  and  did  not  wish  the 
meeting  to  stop,  although  they  had  been  sitting  on  narrow  foi’ins  without 
backs  for  three  or  four  hours.  A Prayer-meeting  was  held  before  daylight 
the  next  morning.’ 

After  the  Bay-pay  meetings  one  of  the  preachers  told  the  Emng-kang 
pastor  that  he  had  only  known  what  it  was  to  have  eternal  life  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  AVhen  he  was  leaving  the  College,  he  went  on  to 
say,  one  thing  greatly  troubled  him — he  knew  he  could  preach,  but  he  could 
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not  write  out  complaints  to  be  laid  before  mandarins.  Some  of  the  other 
students  and  preachers  were  making  money  by  writing  up  cases  and  putting 
them  through,  and  he  was  miserable  because  he  lacked  that  kind  of  skill. 
‘ But  now,’  he  said,  ‘ I am  glad  I do  not  possess  this  gift.  It  makes  it 
so  much  easier  for  me  to  decline  taking  up  cases,  and  it  gives  me  more 
time  to  do  my  proper  work.’ 

Cases. — Chinese  misgovernment  and  illegal  persecution  without 
redress  result  in  a continual  crop  of  ‘ cases.’  Mr.  Thompson  doubts 
whether  during  all  his  years  in  China  he  has  had  as  many  transactions 
to  bring  before  the  authorities  as  he  had  last  year — trouble  with 
the  Roman  Catholics,  with  a secret  society,  on  account  of  feuds,  because 
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the  Christians  properly  decline  to  take  part  in  ancestral  worship,  and 
so  on. 

Boys  Passing  into  the  Church. — From  two  Catechumens’  classes 
conducted  by  Mr.  Thompson  twelve  boys  went  to  their  homes  with 
letters  to  their  pastors  recommending  them  for  admission  to  the 
Church— -an  addition  to  the  membership  of  real  promise. 

The  Stations  : Anhai. — The  young  Anhai  Pastor,  ordained  last  year, 
had  a little  difficulty  at  first  in  getting  the  reins  into  his  own  hands, 
some  of  the  older  officers,  desiring  pre-eminence,  ‘ despising  ’ the  Pastor’s 
youth.  (There  is  a good  deal  of  human  nature  in  the  Chinaman,  even 
when  a Christian !)  But  all  is  comfortable  now,  and  real  progress  is 
being  made — the  Church  enlarged  and  good  Congregations  week  by 
week. 

‘ Anhai,’  Mr.  Wales  says,  ‘ is  a very  busy  trade  centre  for  the  many  large 
villages  round.  It  consists  practically  of  one  long  street  of  prosperous 
shops.  Though  the  Church  has  been  planted  in  this  town  for  over  forty 
years,  practically  no  impression  has  been  made  upon  the  town  itself.  The  town 
has  become  tolerant — possibly,  one  might  even  say,  friendly  to  the  Church — 
but  I cannot  recall  one  case  of  a shopkeeper  becoming  a Christian.  There 
are  now  a good  many  Christians  living  in  the  “ Street,”  but  these  have 
moved  in  since  they  became  Christians.’  What  Mr.  Wales  says  of  Anhai  is 
true  of  very  many  towns  and  cities  in  Mission  lands — conversions  more 
numerous  in  rural  districts.  Probably  it  is  harder  for  a townsman  to  break 
with  his  religious  past.  Many  of  the  Anhai  shops,  for  example,  in  all 
likelihood  trade  in  things  necessary  for  idol-worship.  To  all  of  them  Sunday- 
closing would  at  first  mean  a serious  loss.  On  Sundays  business  is  as  brisk 
as  on  any  other  day  ; if  the  Sunday  happens  to  be  a market  day,  business 
larger  then  than  on  other  days.  Of  the  Anhai  sub-stations,  Kwan-kio  has 
been  passing  through  some  trouble — internal  dissension,  now  happily  healed, 
and  disloyal  action  of  a former  preacher.  A new  preacher  is  now  settled 
hopefully. 

A New  Pastorate  is  being  formed  at  another  Anhai  Station,  Chioh- 
chi,  which  has  57  Communicant  Members.  The  Presbytery  has  con- 
sented that  it  should  become  a separate  charge,  but  some  of  the 
people  are  shrinking  from  the  heavier  financial  burden  ! The  Chioh-chi 
Christians  have  been  exposed  lately  to  a good  deal  of  persecution. 
During  the  year  there  have  been  19  baptisms  in  the  pastorate  of  Anhai 
and  2 at  Chioh-chi. 

KimcM. — This  generous  Missionary  Church  is  surrounded  by  unhappy 
clan  fights.  Shots  have  been  fired  into  the  Pastor’s  house,  and  Church 
Members  have  been  seized  on  the  very  steps  of  the  Church  when  coming 
to  worship.  The  mandarins  have  failed  to  quell  the  feuds.  One 
mandarin  has  resigned  in  despair.  The  new  mandarin  is  having  better 
success.  In  spite  of  difficulties  the  Church  has  made  progress — 
1 6 received  by  baptism ; one,  baptised  in  infancy,  admitted  to  Com- 
munion. The  Kimchi  Christians  have  opened  another  Preaching 
station. 

Baypay. — Of  the  Convention  here  some  account  has  already  been 
given.  All  through  the  year  there  has  been  constant  trouble  with  the 
Roman  Catholics.  ‘ Mr.  Thompson  and  I,’  Mr.  Wales  says,  ‘ called  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in  Amoy,  and  had  a long  talk.  We  finally 
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agreed  that  each  side  should  appoint  arbitrators  to  settle  the  case.  The 
Bishop  himself  is  most  reasonable.  A young  and  rather  hot-headed 
priest  is  in  charge  of  their  work  in  this  region.  If  he  had  adhered  to 
the  agreement  which  his  predecessor  made  with  me  there  would  have 


been  no  trouble.  This  the  Bishop  fully  admitted.  I hope  now  to  see 
the  business  through.’ 

A Missionaries’  Eoom. — A Missionary’s  itinerary  quite  frequently 
involves  trials — not  confined  to  perils  of  the  road  or  from  robbers.  The 
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Prophet’s  chamber  at  many  a station  is  not  palatial.  Here  is  a descrip- 
tion of  a Missionary’s  room  at  one  of  our  own  stations  : we  shall  not  say 
where,  and,  happily,  it  is  not  the  usual  sleeping-room  at  this  station  : — 

‘ Uneven  mud  floor  ; unplastered  walls,  showing  daylight  through  chinks  ; 
a window  about  H foot  square,  with  fixed  wooden  bars  (no  glass  or  shutters)  ; 
walls  and  ceiling  thick  with  the  dirt  of  ages,  cobwebs  hanging  in  handfuls  ; 
remains  of  furnishings  lying  about ; some  buckets  and  baskets  ; a wall- 
press,  with  old  dirty  pots  and  bottles  ; a trumpet  (!),  a long  pipe  hanging  on 
a nail,  and  so  on.  We  took  meals,’  says  the  Missionary,  ‘in  the  public 
room  of  the  old  man’s  house — chapel  and  living-room  in  one.  All  day  we 
M'ere  out  visiting ; and,  oh  ! but  the  country-side  is  lovely  ! High  hills 
3,000  to  4,000  feet,  clear  mountain  streams,  pine  woods,  and  picturesque 
hamlets.  I am  always  charmed  anew  with  the  district,  and  the  women  are 
so  strong  and  well  built  after  the  lamed,  pale  town  women  of  the  plains.’ 

The  Amoy  Typhoons. — Last  summer  three  typhoons  wrought  tre- 
mendous havoc  over  the  whole  of  our  Amoy  Mission  field,  from  Engchhun 
in  the  north  to  Changpu  in  the  south.  Mission  buildings  at  our  centres, 
country  churches,  villages,  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  large  numbers  of 
people  were  killed.  The  very  fields  were  destroyed,  the  soil  swept  away 
or  buried  by  sand.  Many  of  our  Christian  folk  lost  everything  they  had. 

To  repair  or  reconstruct  the  damaged  Mission  property  will  require 
a large  sum  of  money.  The  Week  of  Prayer  offerings  in  November  pro- 
vided £235  for  this  purpose.  The  Christians,  though  themselves  much 
impoverished,  are  bravely  set  on  bearing  a share  of  the  cost.  Here  are 
some  examples  : — 

‘ At  Gaw-chay  the  chapel  and  preacher’s  house  were  both  badly  damaged 
We  granted  ^$150  ; the  Congregation  is  to  give  )^50.  At  Khi-bay  the 
chapel  was  damaged.  We  give  ,§20  ; the  Native  Church  gives  ,§20.  At 
Chi  a-boe,  where  the  Gaw-chay  Pastor  lives,  we  give  §10  ; the  Christians 
give  §30.  The  Tng-kio  chapel  was  very  much  damaged  ; two-thirds  of  the 
building  were  left  standing,  the  other  third  was  thrown  down.  The  whole 
has  to  be  rebuilt.  We  promised  §600  on  condition  that  the  Church  raised 
§200.’ 

The  faith  of  the  saints  has  a beautiful  illustration  in  a member  of 
the  Church  at  Liok-go,  a village  on  the  sea-shore  in  the  Changpu 
district. 

‘ A plain  countryman,’  Mr.  Oldham  says,  ‘ he  learnt  the  Romanised 
vernacular,  and  when  for  some  years  there  was  no  preacher  at  Liok-go  he 
took  the  Sunday  services  without  any  fee.  He  lived  oflF  a potato  field,  but 
in  the  recent  typhoon  the  sand  was  blown  all  over  the  field,  so  that  it  is 
ruined,  and  he  is  destitute.  He  is  a fine  old  man,  seventy-four  years  of  age, 
and  in  spite  of  his  calamity  he  can  smile  still.  We  shall  not  let  him  starve.’ 

The  Anglo-Chinese  College. — The  College  has  had  a good  year  : 
155  names  on  the  roll,  127  in  the  first  Term,  131  in  the  second — that 
is,  the  numbers  increased  instead  of,  as  usual,  falling  away  as  the  year 
wore  on ; the  woi'k  also  improving  in  quality,  and  the  attendance  more 
regular.^  ‘ The  lads  begin  to  realise  that  absence  for  a day  or  two 

' The  London  Missionary  Society  has  an  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  the  inland  city  of 
Changchew.  It  is  supported  by  local  subscriptions.  The  Amoy  Taotai  contributes 
from  public  funds  an  annual  grant  of  §1,000. 


CHANGPU:THE  TANGSOA  ROCKING  STONE 
(Wiinl  or  baud  rocks  tlie  stone,  ami  it  revolves  tljree  times — so  it  is 
believed— whenever  it  bears  tbecock  erow> 


SWATOW;  CHINESE  NEW  YEAR 
CHILD  IN  BEST  CLOTHES 


THE  “little  ORPHAN"  ROCK 
(On  the  Yang-tse.  Temple  on  top) 


\_Tofaw  p.  !'■' 


SWATOW:  FILIAL  PIETY 

(This  old  gentlomau  is  attired  in  his  grrave-clothi-s,  provided 
b>'  his  sou  as  a mark  of  hlial  piety  ) 


A CHINESE  PASTOR  : 

REV.  KHO  SENG-IAM,  OF  CHI-BAY,  AMOY 


Miss  Noli E.NTf.s  Mr.  W.ui.vsnui.s  Miss  Leokv  Mr.  Beattie  Mrs.  Maxwell 


Mrs.  WAitNSHtTs  Miss -Maclagax  Mrs.  Howie  Dr.  IIuwie  Mrs.  Beattie. 

Chiluhe.x,  and  Xuuse 

A MISSIONARY  GROUP  ! CHANGPU  WORKERS 
(..Mr.  and  iMrs.  W arusbuis  beiciig  to  the  -A.moy'  American  Iteformed  Mission) 
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means  that  they  fall  behind  the  rest  of  the  class.’  Dr.  Barbour,  who 
has  been  a munificent  benefactor  to  the  College,  has  sent  out  diplomas 
for  the  outgoing  students,  and  also  three  bronze  medals  for  lads  who 
have  earned  ‘ distinction  ’ in  class  work  and  at  Term  examinations,  and 
n silver  medal  for  the  Dux  of  the  College. 

‘ The  Dux  this  year,’  Mr.  Rankin  reports,  ‘ is  Sam  Peng,  who  gained 
S6  per  cent,  out  of  a possible  2,000  marks.  He  is  a good  Christian  lad. 
The  second  lad,  lok  Sek,  got  over  9t  per  cent.  He  also  is  an  earnest 
Christian,  and  they  are  both  to  be  taken  on  as  teachers  for  next  year. 
Their  influence  over  their  schoolmates  is  all  for  good — Sam  Peng  won  the 
good  conduct  prize,  decided  by  the  students — and  they  have  an  excellent 
grasp  of  the  English  language,  spoken  and  written.  Mr.  Anderson  and  I 
consider  ourselves  very  fortunate  in  securing  their  services.’ 

At  the  closing  examinations  of  the  year  the  students  were  set  a 
s-ubject  for  an  essay  not  previously  announced — ‘ The  Awakening  of 
China.’  Sam  Peng’s  views  are  full  of  interest.  Here  are  some  of  his 
sentences : — 

‘ Though  China  has  the  claim  to  be  one  of  the  first  civilised  nations, 
having  been  an  active  actress  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  and  having  in  the 
history  of  the  world  played  an  important  part  in  inventions,  exemplary 
■customs  and  manners,  erudition  and  refinement,  she  is  now  one  of  the  dark 
peoples,  since  the  tide  of  her  glory  has  ebbed.  She  is,  so  to  speak,  asleep 
and  sick  in  all  her  corruptible  politics,  customs,  and  religion.  She  is  not 
dead,  she  is  but  asleep  ; and  once  she  arouses  she  will  resume  her  leadership 
in  the  world. 

‘ Some  have  said  that  the  disclosing  of  all  the  minerals  would  make  her 
healthy,  yet  the  proposal  is  badly  checked  by  the  superstitions  of  the  people. 
Some  suppose  that  the  erection  of  good  railways  would  make  her  better,  but 
the  dishonesty  and  treachery  of  all  the  authorities  form  an  impediment. 
Some  remark  that  the  establishment  of  strong  armies  and  fleets  would  make 
her  powerful,  yet  the  selfishness,  dishonesty,  and  sluggishness  of  the  soldiers 
check  its  fulfilment.  What  is  the  exact  and  fundamental  remedy  ? It  is 
to  be  found  in  Christianity.  It  makes  the  rulers  faithful  and  honest  to 
perform  their  duties  and  at  the  same  time  makes  the  people  magnanimous 
and  generous  to  their  fellow-countrymen  and  patriotic  to  their  country.  It 
•can  put  an  end  to  opium-smoking,  foot- binding,  gambling,  and  the  like, 
which  form  chiefly  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  improvement.  Super- 
stitions will  disappear  at  the  entrance  of  this  true  faith  into  the  whole 
•country,  and  it  will  waken  her  up  and  cure  all  her  diseases.’ 

The  House  Master  is  a Chinaman.  He  lives  in  the  College  with 
the  boys,  even  watching  over  them  in  their  sleep,  advising  them  as  to 
what  clothes  to  wear,  &c.,  &c.  They  go  to  him  with  all  the  little  troubles 
which  they  cannot  tell  to  the  foreign  teacher. 

The  post  was  vacant  for  several  months.  ‘We  have  now  got  a good 
man,’  Mr.  Rankin  reports.  ‘ Mr.  Ng  was  formerly  doing  translation  work 
with  Mr.  Sadler,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  the  forenoons,  and 
teaching  Chinese  in  our  College  for  two  hours  in  the  afternoons.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  second  degree,  and,  although  not  a pronounced  Christian,  he 
attends  worship  and  is  in  sympathy  with  Christianity,  and  we  all  hope  he 
will  soon  declare  himself  openly.  In  the  meantime  we  need  a Christian 
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resident  master,  to  lead  the  boys  at  morning  and  evening  worship,  and  help 
on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  College.’ 

The  Imperial  Edict  of  September  abolishes  the  old  examinations  in 
the  Chinese  classics,  and  substitutes  for  them  (as  Ihe  passports  to 
Government  appointments)  examinations  to  be  conducted  in  Schools, 
and  Colleges  giving  a Western  education;  a change  which  presents 
the  possibility  of  large  influence  and  usefulness  to  such  Colleges  as  ours 
in  Amoy  and  Swatow. 

Mr.  Rankin  and  Mr.  Anderson  have  prepared  a College  prospectus,  and 
are  sending  copies  to  the  local  mandarins  and  the  Fuhkien  Viceroy,  in  the 
hope  at  once  of  suggesting  lines  along  which  the  new  examinations  may 
travel  and  of  having  the  College  put  on  the  list  of  those  in  which  the  new 
examinations  shall  be  conducted.  ‘ We  shall  make  it  perfectly  clear,’  Mr, 
Rankin  says,  ‘ that  the  Christian  character  of  our  School  must  in  no  way 
be  altered  or  interfered  with  by  them.  If  they  will  guarantee  this,  and 
agree  to  make  our  College  one  of  the  centres  for  examination,  there  will  be 
a very  bright  outlook  for  us  all.’ 

More  than  50  of  the  lads  board  in  the  College,  whose  dormitories 
are  overcrowded.  Teachers  and  College  have  naturally  more  hold  ot 
the  boarders  than  of  the  day  boys.  ‘ When  the  lads  (especially  the 
non-Christian  lads)  sleep  in  School,’  writes  Mr.  H.  J.  P.  Anderson, 
‘ they  come  more  directly  under  Christian  influence.  They  also  get  a 
conception  of  how  a home  ought  to  be  kept,  and  they  cannot  go  back 
to  the  old  dirty  habits  of  an  ordinary  Chinese  house.  So  much  so  is 
this  the  case,  and  also  because  of  better  opportunities  for  stud}",  that 
quite  a number  of  lads,  whose  parents  live  on  Kolongsu,  prefer  to  stay 
in  the  College. 

The  building  of  a proper  Boarding  House  has  been  begun,  to  cost  in  all 
(including  outhouses)  ,^8,000  or  ^9,000.  ,^1,000  will  come  from  the  College 

funds  ; ,1^1,500  has  been  raised  in  Manila  by  the  help  of  one  of  the  College 
teachers,  Mr.  Pek  Lian.  Mr.  Rankin  hopes  to  get  assistance  from  Singa- 
pore, where  during  several  years  he  did  good  educational  work  for  the 
Mission.  Perhaps  some  one  at  home  might  like  to  have  a monument  in 
China — say,  a wing  of  the  new  Boarding  House  ! Another  new  equipment, 
added  last  year,  is  an*  excellent  Laboratory,  with  chemical,  electrical,  and 
physical  apparatus,  jfSO  having  been  granted  by  the  Committee,  and  Dr. 
Barbour  having  given  a generous  donation. 

To  athletics,  for  which  Chinese  boys  have  no  natural  inclination, 
Mr.  Anderson  has  successfully  drawn  the  College  lads ; football  and 
hockey  they  have  learned  to  like.  They  need  a playground.  The 
College  looks  wistfully  at  a fine  piece  of  vacant  land  right  in  front. 
But  it  would  cost  several  thousand  dollars.  ‘ Out  of  the  question, 
alas  ! ’ The  Emng-kang  Racecourse  is  open  to  the  lads  for  hockey  (in 
which  they  can  about  hold  their  own  with  the  Europeans  in  the  port), 
but  to  get  to  it  means  crossing  the  strait,  not  always  convenient.  ‘ We 
are  now  giving  the  lads  physical  drill.  This  year  I began  with  the  four 
upper  classes,  but  next  year  we  shall  drill  all  the  lads  in  the  School. 
They  are  themselves  keen  on  it,  and  it  will  help  them  to  grow  more 
manly  and  to  work  better  at  their  studies.’ 
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In  the  classes  help  has  been  given  by  Mr.  l\IcGowan,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  (which  pays  Mr.  Anderson’s  salary),  and  much 
assistance  has  also  been  rendered  at  morning  and  evening  worship  and 
in  other  ways  by  passing  Missionaries,  by  those  resident  in  Kolongsu, 
and  by  the  Tutors  in  the  two  Theological  Colleges  (our  own  and  that 
of  the  L.M.S.). 

‘ The  help  of  these  two  earnest  Pastors,’  Mr.  Anderson  says,  ‘ is  in- 
estimable. They  speak  in  the  boys’  own  language,  with  a knowledge  of  their 
temperament  such  as  we  foreigners  can  never  get.  The  elder  Christian 
lads  have  also  worked  well  in  a quiet  way  among  the  younger  pupils,  and 
their  influence  has  been  felt  in  many  a way. 

‘ The  College  Y.M.C.A.,  especially  during  the  second  Term,  has  been 
splendidly  attended.  Several  heathen  day  pupils  have  been  most  regular  im 
attendance  at  the  meetings.  All  the  boarders  attend,  as  the  Y.M.C.A.  on.. 
Friday  takes  the  place  of  the  evening  worship.  I have  encouraged  the- 
giving  of  something  towards  Missionary  work.  During  the  second  Term 
collections  have  been  taken  at  the  meetings,  and  several  dollars  have  been 
raised.  Personally  I have  enjoyed  the  meetings  very  much.  What  the 
Prayer-meeting  is  to  the  Church  our  Y.M.C.A.  meeting  is  to  the  College. 
We  could  not  do  without  it ; and,  as  God  has  blessed  these  meetings  in  the- 
past,  so  He  will  bless  them  in  the  future.  During  the  year  I know  of  three- 
heathen  lads  who  have  bean  led  to  the  Saviour.  Two  of  these  have  gone  to- 
Manila,  and  one  is  at  present  attending  the  catechumens’  class.  Several! 
others,  the  sons  of  Christian  parents,  who  were  baptised  in  infancy,  have 
been  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  The  motto  of  the  College 
is,  “ With  knowledge  let  wisdom  come,”  and  we  seek  to  show  our  boys  that 
in  God  alone  is  true  wisdom  to  be  found.’  ^ 

Co-operation  and  Union. — Our  Amoy  Mission  is  closely  allied  to  that 
of  the  American  Reformed  Church,  in  Synod  and  Presbyteries,  and  in- 
High  School  and  Theological  College.  It  is  now  proposed  to  draw  into 
this  union  circle  the  third  Amoy  Protestant  Mission,  that  of  the  London 
]\Iissionary  Society,  between  which  and  the  other  two  Missions  there  has 
always  been  the  most  cordial  friendliness  ; a kindly  feeling  of  Missionary 
comity  which  it  is  felt  might  well  be  translated  into  intimate  andi 
active  co-operation. 

There  is  an  Amoy  Congregational  Union,  whose  constitution  and  func- 
tions are  very  similar  to  those  of  a Presbytery.  When  the  Canadian  negotia- 
tions between  Congregational  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Churches  issue  in-.i 
one  great  Canadian  Church,  as  is  very  likely  soon  to  be  the  case,  perhaps  the 
basis  of  union  may  be  applicable  to  Amoy  ; and  Missionaries,  Pastors,  Eiders; 
of  the  three  Missions  may  .sit  together  in  counsel  and  direction. 

Meanwhile  a hopeful  project  is  under  discussion  between  the  Missions 
— the  formation  of  a Union  Theological  College,  a proposal  which  has 
already  had  accorded  to  it  the  Committee’s  hearty  approval,  as  making 
for  economy  of  forces  and  for  efficiency,  and  besides  as  bringing  together 

' Mr.  Kankin  was  driven  home  by  ill  health  just  when  Mr.  Anderson  went  outjtwo 
years  ago.  It  is  only  during  last  year  that  Mr.  Anderson  has  had  reasonable  time  for 
language  study.  ‘ I shall  be  very  happy,’  he  says,  ‘ when  I can  take  worship  in  Chinese,, 
as  I hope  to  be  able  to  do  before  the  end  of  1906.’  He  has  had  unbroken  health  and 
enjoys  his  work.  ' One  cannot  help  liking  the  Chinese,  and  I feel  privileged  to  lave 
this  opportunity  of  service.’ 
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in  study  and  in  kindly  intercourse  the  young  men  who  will  afterwards 
be  pastors  and  preachers  and  leaders  of  the  Churches  over  the  same 
extensive  region. 

If  that  hope  should  be  realised,  union  along  other  lines  would  almost 
certainly  follow — in  High  School  w’ork  and  in  the  Medical  Mission,  for 
example.  The  formation  of  a Union  Medical  School  in  Amoy  is  now  being 
considered,  and  a Joint  Educational  Committee  has  been  formed,  with  the 
idea  of  unifying  the  curriculums  of  the  Mission  schools,  consulting  as  to 
books  to  be  translated  into  Chinese,  and  other  educational  measures  in  which 
the  Missions  may  be  mutually  helpful.  It  could  not  but  be  good  for  the 
workers  of  friendly  Missions  to  be  thus  linked  to  each  other  in  conference 
and  in  service. 


11.  Engchhun. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Hope  Moncrieff,  M.A.  ; Dr.  Preston  Max- 
well and  Mrs.  Maxwell ; Misses  Ross,  Ewing,  J.  Ewing ; Dr.  Margaret 
Edith  Bryson.^  The  Mission  established  itself  in  Engchhun  in  1894. 

Ordained  Chinese  Minister. — Rev.  Lim  Un- Jim,  of  Engchhun. 

A New  Pastorate. — Probably  Pi-o,  north-west  from  Engchhun,  has 
its  own  pastor  by  this  time.  The  Presbytery  was  to  meet  in  Engchhun 
in  the  end  of  December.  The  Pi-o  preacher  'yas  then  to  be  examined 
for  license.  If  he  satisfied  the  Presbytery  it  was  expected  that  a call 
and  a settlement  would  immediately  follow. 

The  Pi-o  Congregation  is  distressed  by  a painful  case,  the  unjust  im- 
prisonment of  one  of  its  members.  The  mandarin  has  been  bribed  by  some 
enemies  of  the  man,  and  redress  is  denied.  The  case  has,  however,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Church  ; it  is  a quarrel  over  the  building  of  a house.  The 
Missionaries,  therefore,  properly  refused  to  interfere,  and  the  Christians  are 
perplexed  at  the  want  of  what  seems  to  them  the  fitting  sympathy  and  aid. 
‘ It  would  be  so  easy  for  Mr.  Moncrieff  to  send  his  card  into  the  Yamen.  The 
man’s  release  would  very  likely  be  granted  at  once.  Why  not  1 ’ And  dis- 
affection threatens  to  spring  up  and  hurt  the  life  of  the  Church  at  this 
interesting  stage  in  its  history. 

‘ This  is  only  one  of  a number  of  recent  troublesome  cases,’  Mr. 
Moncrieff  explains.  ‘ The  heart-breaking  thing  about  them  is  that  they 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  work  is  impeded.  I have  often 
wondered  what  I would  do  if  I were  in  the  Christian  Chinaman’s  place. 
Here  are  we  foreigners  comfortably  outside  the  mandarin’s  jurisdiction. 
A Chinese  Christian  is  suddenly  cast  into  prison.  The  Chinese  know 
that  a word  from  us  would  very  likely  set  the  man  free,  and  yet  we  stand 
back.  Our  inaction  is  unintelligible.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  inter- 
fere would  be  to  do  the  Church  of  Christ  infinite  harm,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  bitter  retribution  in  coming  days.  The  Shansi  Church  in  1891 
resolved  “ that  all  members  and  inquirers  who  might  in  future  suffer 
persecution  should  trust  only  in  the  Lord  for  protection,  and  not  depend 
upon  their  treaty  rights.”  May  the  Divine  Spirit  lead  our  Christians 
into  that  great  resolve  of  faith.’ 

’ Miss  Bryson  has  been  for  some  months  in  Chinchew  beside  Dr.  Edith  Baton 
perfecting  her  knowledge  of  the  language  and  acquiring  also  an  acquaintance  with 
Chinese  medical  terms. 
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Men’s  Bible  School. — With  the  view  of  training  for  Christian  work 
men  who  cannot  go  throngh  a long  course  of  theological  study  and 
become  preachers,  but  who  are  anxious  to  do  Christian  service,  Mr. 
IMoncrieli’  devoted  some  of  the  summer  months  last  year  to  a Men's 
Bible  School. 

‘ It  is  scarcely  possible,’  he  quite  rightly  says,  ‘ for  people  brought  up  in 
a Christian  land  to  realise  the  utter  bewilderment  of  a heathen  convert, 
whose  heart  and  mind  have  been  touched  by  the  spark  of  Divine  life  and 
lifted  all  in  a moment  out  of  darkness.  It  takes  tens  of  years  to  dislodge 
the  old  and  implant  the  new.  Yet  these  men  are  often  willing  and  ready 
to  serve  their  new-found  Lord.  I try  to  tit  them  for  work  by  giving  them 
a course  of  Bible  study. 

‘ One  of  the  men  whom  I taught  has  already  been  sent  out  as  an 
Evangelist.  He  is  a convert  of  the  Tek-hoe  preacher  who  was  drowned 
a year  ago,  and  has  been  coming  to  Church  for  the  last  three  years. 
His  house  is  fully  ten  miles  from  the  Church,  in  a village  buried  among 
the  hills.  On  Sabbath  mornings  he  and  his  son  rose  at  cock-crow, 
partook  of  their  simple  meal,  and  then  set  out  for  Church.’ 

‘ Often  they  were  the  first  to  arrive  for  the  morning  service  at  9 o’clock. 
As  soon  as  the  day’s  worship  was  over  at  three  in  the  afternoon  they  were 
oflf,  and  usually  reached  their  home  just  as  the  sun  was  slipping  down  over 
the  western  hills.  He  and  his  son  learned  to  read  the  Bible  in  Romanised. 
Then  he  carried  the  Gospel  to  his  home.  He  held  family  worship  every 
night,  and  taught  his  wife  and  daughters-in-law  to  read.  Sometimes  on 
Sabbath  days,  if  the  preacher  was  away  or  ill,  Geecheong  was  the  man  who 
was  asked  to  take  his  place.  Last  year  he  came  to  Engchhun  to  be  chapel- 
keeper.  All  his  spare  time  he  spent  in  diligently  reading  the  Scriptures. 
He  took  his  turn  in  going  to  preach  at  a hall  near  at  hand,  and  was  always 
eager  to  do  more  than  his  share.  We  have  sent  him  out  to  a Church  ; 
there  he  is  out  every  day,  and  sometimes  at  nights  too,  seeking  to  win 
souls.’ 

Mr.  MoncriefF  would  like  to  start  some  industrial  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Men’s  Bible  School,  for  which  he  has  great  hopes  of 
abiding  usefulness.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  in  Engchhun 
has  an  industrial  department  attached  to  its  College  and  Schools.  The 
boys  work  half  the  day  at  weaving,  shoe-making,  and  printing,  studying 
the  other  half  of  the  day.  Such  work  would  greatly  help  the  men  who 
come  in  to  study  the  Bible.  ‘ They  could  earn  enough  to  keep  them- 
selves, and  attend  classes  for  several  hours  a day.’ 

The  Preachers, — The  July  Preachers’  Examination  disappointed  the 
Missionaries.  A good  deal  of  help  had  been  given  them  beforehand,  yet 
they  came  up  ill-prepared.  ‘ How  we  wish  we  could  get  them  to  realise 
that  the  life  to  which  they  have  given  themselves  is  a “•  Holy  Calling,”  a 
“ Being  Set  Apart,”  and  that  it  carries  with  it  obligations  to  daily  study 
and  prayer  and  preaching  of  the  Word  as  first  things  with  them,  leaving 
the  rest  to  fill  their  leisure  hours.  Several  meetings  were  held  on  the  ev^en- 
ings  of  the  examination  days.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  also  entertained  the 
preachers  on  the  vmrandah  of  their  house,  when  Dr.  Maxwell  gave  a lantern 
lecture  on  Egypt.’ 

The  Boys’  School.  - — There  have  been  30  pupils,  several  of  whom 
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hope  now  to  go  to  the  High  School  in  Chinchew.  ‘ Our  School  fees 
are  being  raised  from  ^18  to  ^20  for  boarders,  and  from  ,$1  to  03  for 
day  pupils.  The  abolition  of  the  old  system  of  examinations  will  set  a 
much  higher  value  on  the  education  which  we  are  giving.  Government 
Schools  have  already  l^een  opened  in  a number  of  Prefectural  and  District 
■cities. 

‘ A large  building  was  opened  for  this  purpose  in  Engchhun,  alongside  of 
the  Matheson  Memorial  Church.  A teacher  was  engaged,  but  not  a single 
pupil  came.  A scare  got  abroad  that  all  pupils  were  to  conform  to  foreign 
customs  : cut  off  their  cues,  wear  short  coats  and  felt  hats,  and  carry 
walking-sticks — the  distinguishing  marks  of  a foreigner  ! But  before  long 
we  may  have  a Government  School  opened  just  at  our  very  doors.’ 

The  Out-stations. — Mr.  Moncrieff  finds  the  stations  in  his  charge  in 
n rather  discouraging  condition,  and  fewer  accessions  to  the  member- 
ship than  he  had  expected — only  21  last  year  in  the  large  Engchhun 
pastorate.  Yet  there  is  some  cheer  for  which  to  be  thankful.  The 
Soa-thau-sia  Church  has  opened  a preaching  hall  at  Be-thau,  10  miles 
from  Soa-thau-sia — the  parent  Church  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of 
furnishing,  rent,  &c.,  and  to  supply  preachers  from  its  own  members. 
At  Tek-hoe  Mr.  Moncrieff  spent  two  August  Sundays. 

‘ The  summer  was  hot,  but  Tek-hoe,  especially  at  night,  was  pleasantly 
cool.  The  hills  are  open,  and  the  Church  catches  a cool  breeze  from  the 
river.  On  the  two  Sabbaths  the  Church  was  well  filled,  not  a few  heathen 
folks  present.  I have  seldom  enjoyed  preaching  the  Gospel  message  to  a 
semi-heathen  audience  so  much  as  I did  on  these  two  days.  In  the  evenings, 
along  with  the  preacher,  I held  worship  at  quite  a number  of  the  houses 
near  at  hand,  and  each  time  a little  band  gathered  round  the  table  in  the 
central  hall  to  hear  the  Gospel.’ 

Unoccupied  Territory. — Mr.  Moncrieff  has  been  pioneering  away  to 
the  west  from  Engchhun,  in  a district  which  the  Amoy  Missionaries 
would  like  to  see  taken  possession  of  by  our  Mission.  It  is  six  days’ 
journey  to  Eng-an,  across  the  heights  of  Toa-chhan,  the  passes  from 
600  to  2,000  feet  higher  than  Engchhun,  a district  of  great  beauty. 
Eng-an  is  a mountainous  county  larger  than  Engchhun  county,  but  not 
so  densely  peopled. 

‘ The  hills  are  covered  with  pine  and  fir  and  bamboo.  The  people  speak 
a dialect  quite  different  from  that  of  Engchhun.  This  fact  did  not  meet  the 
approval  of  my  boy.  At  one  point  he  was  so  angry  at  not  being  able  to 
make  an  innkeeper  understand,  that  he  sat  down  on  the  doorstep,  took  out 
his  pipe  for  a smoke,  and  declared  indignantly  he  might  as  well  have  been 
born  dumb  ! There  are  quite  a number  of  colonies  of  Engchhun-speaking 
people  in  the  county.  Eng-an  is  the  county  town  and  the  centre  of  trade 
for  five  or  six  market  towns,  and  has  a considerable  import  and  export  trade. 
The  shops  are  large,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  busy.  The  two  northern 
counties  of  Teng-Chiu  District  are  tapped  by  the  two  branches  of  the  river 
which  join  near  Eng-an,  and  rice  and  wood  are  exported  from  these  two 
counties  to  Eng-an  and  Foochow.  Paper,  bamboo  shoots,  wood,  and  tea  are 
the  chief  Eng-an  exports.  The  people  of  both  town  and  country  are  well 
to  do.  This  whole  region,  embracing  the  county  of  Eng-an  and  the  three 
northern  counties  of  Teng-Chiu,  is  still  without  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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Is  our  Mission  ready  and  willing  to  claim  for  our  Lord  this  portion  of  His 
inheritance  1 ’ 

The  Hospital. — The  figures  are  in  the  Medical  Table.  In-patients 
were  received  only  during  half  the  Mission  year,  and  the  work  was 
carried  on  amid  many  discomforts — the  new  buildings  going  up, 
builders  and  materials  all  about,  and  the  patients  living  under  any  poor 
shelter  which  could  be  found. 

‘ It  is  not  pleasant,’  Dr.  Preston  Maxwell  writes,  ‘ to  operate  in  a theatre 
where  the  floor  is  so  rotten  that  in  an  operation  involving  any  delicate  work 
no  one  can  be  allowed  to  move  about.  Neither  is  it  at  all  ideal  for  those  who 
have  just  come  through  a critical  operation  to  have  to  spend  the  first  few 
days  under  the  cover  of  an  umbrella,  because  the  old  roof  leaks  like  a sieve. 
But  in  spite  of  a very  large  number  of  serious  surgical  cases,  many  of  them 
women,  there  has  been  no  death  after  operation.’ 

The  Engchhun  women  are  much  more  ready.  Dr.  Maxwell  finds,  to 
come  to  a male  doctor  than  the  Changpu  women. 

Three  of  the  four  main  blocks  of  the  new  hospital  are  now  roofed  in, 
and  the  hospital  will  (it  is  hoped)  be  occupied  before  the  end  of  1906. 
‘ At  present  the  patients  are  sleeping  like  sardines,  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  the  old  chapel  often  packed  at  night,  the  sick  folks  lying 
on  boards  placed  across  the  forms.’ 

Our  Missionaries  would  be  much  helped  in  their  enforced  .superintendence 
of  the  erection  of  Mission  buildings  if  some  practical  instruction  in  the  trade 
were  secured  to  them  as  an  appendix  to  their  theological  or  medical  training  ! 
District  contractors  have  been  an  unspeakable  trouble  to  Dr.  Anderson 
at  Takow  and  to  Dr.  Maxwell  at  Engchhun.  ‘ If  this  Engchhun  contractor 
does  not  turn  my  hair  grey  before  the  hospital  is  up  it  vvill  not  be  his  fault. 
Things  have  come  to  this,  that  I will  not  let  him  put  up  a single  beam  without 
my  first  passing  it  ; and  as  for  his  pillars,  I don’t  know  how  many  times 
they  have  been  partially  or  wholly  pulled  down  for  not  being  straight.’ 

A large  number  of  men  (83  in  all)  have  come  to  the  hospital  to  be 
cured  of  the  opium  habit ; 54  left  apparently  cured,  and  a good  many 
of  these  are  standing  well.  ‘ I always  at  once  entirely  break  off  the 
opium,  and  with  the  patients’  permission  put  them  under  lock  and  key 
for  the  first  five  days.  They  are  then,  with  very  few  exceptions,  free  of 
the  craving.  But  I like  them  to  stay  in  hospital  21  days.  The 
morphia  cases  are  by  far  the  worst.  In  one  case  I was  compelled  to 
administer  opium,  and  then  gradually  diminish  it.  The  patient  was  an 
old  man,  and  his  pulse  became  so  poor  and  irregular,  and  he  had  so 
severe  an  attack  of  tetany,  that  I thought  he  was  going  to  die. 

‘ But  one  needs  to  live  with  eyes  and  ears  open  when  one  deals  with 
these  cases.  At  one  time  I had  four  men,  all  friends,  in  for  the  cure  of 
morphia.  They  were  locked  up,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  suffering  from 
the  crave  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  At  last  I found  out  the  trick.  They 
were  being  supplied  with  the  drug  by  another  man,  also  in  for  the  cure  of 
the  opium  habit,  who  had  himself  got  over  the  crave,  and  thought  to  turn  an 
honest  penny  in  this  way.  Needless  to  say  the  atmosphere  was  rather 
breezy  for  a time  ! ’ 

One  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  opium  patients  has  been 
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the  want  of  proper  accommodatiou.  They  need  to  be  securely  locked 
up  till  the  ci’aving  is  over.  The  opium  ward  should  have  high  walls 
and  strong  locks  and  bars.  And  both  in  Tainan  and  in  Engchhun  a 
proper  Opium  Refuge  has  been  secured  in  quite  a remarkable  way. 
Let  Dr.  Maxwell,  senior,  tell  the  story. 

‘ A widow  lady  came  to  see  me  one  morning,  four  years  ago,  at  49  High- 
bury Park.'  So  far  as  I know  I liad  never  seen  her  before.  She  put  £10 
in  my  hands  for  the  Medical  Missionary  Association,  and  as  she  went  out  she 
put  a small  roll  of  paper  into  my  hands,  with  the  remark  that  it  contained  a 
little  money  to  be  divided  between  my  two  sons  for  some  Mission  purpose 
which  might  be  especially  laid  on  their  hearts.  It  proved  to  be  £200  in 
bank  notes — a goodly  gift  indeed,  for  which  I have  often  desired  to  thank 
the  donor,  but  I have  never  to  my  knowledge  seen  her  again. 

‘ At  that  very  time  my  younger  son  was  writing  to  me  from  Formosa,, 
.setting  forth  his  urgent  need  of  wards  to  be  specially  built  and  enclosed  for 
his  patients  suffering  from  the  opium  habit,  and  who  could  not  be  properly 
treated  in  a general  ward.  They  would  begin  well,  and  would  get  on  for  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  ; but  bit  by  bit  the  craving  would  become  so  horrible, 
and  the  sense  of  exhaustion  and  distress  so  great,  that  they  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  They  would  rise,  run  out  of  the  hospital,  and  make  for  the  first 
opium  den  in  order  to  satisfy  the  craving.  It  was  absolutely  needful  that 
such  patients  should  be  under  bolts  and  bars  if  they  were  to  be  helped 
through  the  agony  of  their  cure.  Where  was  he  to  get  the  money  for  the 
purpose  ? He  needed  £100.  I was  able  at  once  to  write  and  tell  him  that 
the  money  he  required  was  at  his  credit,  and  that  he  might  begin  to  build.. 
The  opium  wards  were  built  and  furnished,  with  the  needed  defences  against 
rash  and  hasty  exit,  and  enclosed  within  their  own  high  wall.  They  have 
been  in  continual  use  for  over  two  years,  paying  all  their  o^vn  expenses, 
and  leaving  a fair  margin  of  profit  towards  the  expenses  of  the  General 
Hospital. 

‘ And  now  my  elder  son  has  found  the  same  need  of  a special  Opium 
Ward  in  Engchhun.  The  room  he  has  u.sed  for  his  opium  cases,  though 
furnished  wdth  fairly  strong  bar  and  lock,  has  been  broken  open  again  and 
again  from  within  by  patients  who  were  ready  to  face  any  difficulty  rather 
than  endure  the  continued  horror  of  the  crave.  He  is  now  arranging  for 
the  building  of  special  wards  for  their  treatment,  and  the  second  £100  of  the 
unknown  donor  is  being  utilised  for  this  purpose.’  The  Synod  will  join  Dr. 
Maxwell  and  his  sons  in  gratitude  to  the  generous  lady  whose  gift  has  been 
of  such  rare  service. 

The  Engchhun  Hospital  has  not  been  without  direct  spiritual 
blessing  during  the  year.  In  at  least  five  or  six  of  the  opium  patients 
a real  interest  in  the  Gospel  Message  has  been  awakened.  These  men  are 
coming  to  Church  regularly,  and  ere  long  some  of  them  may  be  admitted 
to  membership.  ‘ I always  impress  upon  them,’  Dr.  Maxwell  says, 

‘ that  there  is  only  one  sure  and  certain  way  of  breaking  the  habit  and  not 
recommencing,  and  this  is  to  get  into  touch  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  second  hospital  Cook  has  been  admitted  to  the  Church,  and  one  at 
least  of  the  hospital  Coolies  will  not  be  long  after  him.  One  or  two  of 
the  hospital  Patients  have  never  missed  a Sunday  Service  since  they  left 
the  hospital.  Mr.  Moncrieff,  when  in  the  city,  always  assists  in  the  out- 

‘ The  home  of  the  Medical  Missionary  Association,  of  which  Dr.  Maxwell  was 
Secretary  for  many  years. 
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patient  Services.  So  does  the  Engchhun  Pastor,  while  the  Hospital 
Preacher  and  a blind  boy,  "who  is  a true  Christian,  both  spend  much 
time  in  the  wards  teaching  the  patients.  The  W.M.A.  ladies  visit  the 
women  patients  in  the  wards  and  in  their  homes,  my  wife  also  sharing 
in  this  work.  The  hospital  kitchen  is  in  my  wife’s  care  (and  so  is  the 
operating  theatre).  The  patients  are  fed  from  the  kitchen  for  a small 
daily  sum,  which  yields  a profit.  And  with  small  fees  and  some  other 
sources  of  revenue  all  the  local  expenses  of  the  hospital  are  met.  Next 
year  we  hope  to  pay  for  at  least  part  of  our  drugs  from  home.’ 

Very  many  grave  operations  have  been  called  for — cases  of  calculus, 
malignant  growths,  ovarian  tumours,  cataract,  hernia,  obstetric  cases,  and 
many  more.  ‘ A large  number  of  visits  have  been  paid  to  patients  outside 
the  hospital,  and  in  this  region  this  means  a lot  of  physical  exertion.  Sedan 
chairs  or  chairmen  are  very  difficult  to  obtain,  and  one  is  driven  to  the  hardy 
mountain  pony.  The  exercise  is  very  agreeable,  but  over  stone  roads  and 
high  mountain  passes  hours  in  the  saddle  become  monotonous  ! The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Missionaries  in  the  city  are  placing  themselves  under 
my  medical  care,  and  for  attending  on  them,  on  the  boys  in  their  school,  and 
on  the  ladies  of  their  Mission  in  Tek-hoe  and  the  Girls’  School  there  fees 
w'ill  come  to  the  Hospital  Fund.’ 

It  is  a record  of  much  arduous,  devoted  toil — a fair  sample  of  the 
work  done  in  all  our  Mission  hospitals,  and  of  the  Evangelistic  success 
by  which  it  is  cheered. 


III.  CniNCHEW. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  C.  Campbell  Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Rev. 
Alan  S.  M.  Anderson,  M.xA.. ; Dr.  Raton  and  Mrs.  Raton  ; Misses  Gra- 
ham, Ramsay,  Duncan,  MacArthur ; Dr.  Edith  M.  Raton. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Tan  Beng-phiau,  Monitor  of 
Chinchew  High  School ; Tan  Soan-leng,  of  South  Street,  Chinchew  ; 
Ngaw  Hong-pho,  of  AVest  Street,  Chinchew  ; Ko  Tsui-hong,  of  Eng- 
sek  ; Ng  Chhong-hai,  of  An-khoe;  Ngaw  Sin,  of  Rhoa-noa. 

Work  was  begun  in  Chinchew,  a great  literary  centre,  a city  of 
200,000  inhabitants,  in  1860,  but  not  till  1880  did  the  Mission 
establish  itself.  Dr.  Grant  opening  what  had  been  a hostile  city  ‘ at  the 
point  of  the  lancet.’  He  was  the  first  resident  Chinchew  Missionary. 

The  Revival  in  the  Church. — The  quickening  of  Church  life  con- 
tinues all  over  the  Amoy  region.  In  the  emergency  produced  by  the 
illnesses  of  Mr.  Campbell  Brown,  Mr.  Alan  Anderson,  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
I’aton — Chinchew  left  for  a time  without  a resident  Missionary — 
Mr.  Watson  has  spent  several  months  in  this  district.  He  arrived  in 
China  just  in  time  to  take  Mr.  Brown’s  place  in  the  conduct  of  a long- 
arranged  Convention  at  Bay-pay,  one  of  the  Rastorates  in  the  care  of  the 
^Missionaries  resident  in  Amoy.‘ 

‘The  most  wonderful  gathering  I have  ever  seen  in  China.’  So  he 
characterises  it.  ‘ I never  saw  anything  quite  like  it  anywhere.  Pastors, 
Preachers,  Elders,  and  “all  sorts  and  conditions  ” of  Christian  folk  were  led 

' The  Bay-pay  Convention  has  been  already  mentioned,  but  the  further  details 
given  above  are  most  interesting. 
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to  confess  failures  and  to  form  purposes  of  new  obedience.  Those  who  were 
living  at  enmity  humbled  themselves  before  God  and  man  and  became 
reconciled.  What  struck  me  most  was  the  way  the  women  were  moved.  I 
never  heard  Chinese  women  take  part  in  prayer  before.  They  prayed  in 
the  simplest,  most  earnest  way.  They  seemed  to  forget  men.  “ I ” was  often 
heard.  The  prayers  were  brief  and  their  absolute  sincerity  impressed  me. 
What  progress  the  women  have  made  during  the  last  ten  years  ! 

‘ The  native  Pastors  present  were  Tan  Soan-leng  (Chinchew),  Li  Sin-to 
(Bay-pay),  Hwai-tek  (of  Emngkang),  Un-sin  (Liong-bun-see),  Nai-hu,  now  at 
Amoy  College,  Ngaw-Pay  (Changpu),  and  old  Tan  Khe-hong  (formerly  of 
Kio-lai,  now  I'etired  from  active  work),  who  is  sixty  and  has  a beard  and 
has  grandchildren,  and  is  a man  of  position  in  Chinese  estimation. 
Ngaw-Pay  (Changpu)  also  was  greatly  stirred.  Slow,  good  Li  Sin-to  (Bay- 
pay)  was  greatly  broken  down.  I was  sitting  beside  him,  when  all  trem- 
bling he  stood  up  to  pour  out  his  confessions  of  lost  hope  and  coldness 
and  want  of  real  care  for  his  flock.  You  would  not  know  Nai-hu.  He 
has  the  same  neat  style  and  is  the  courteous,  pleasant  gentleman  he  always 
was.  Now  he  has  a message  and  is  eager  to  deliver  it.  I was  greatly 
delighted  with  him  and  Hwai-tek  and  some  of  the  younger  men.  They 
are  beginning  to  realise  that  the  Church  has  been  going  on  wrong  lines 
in  always  looking  to  the  Missionaries  and  Consuls  in  troubles.  That 
spirit  has  brought  more  troubles  than  the  Consul’s  aid  could  remove 
or  avert.  They  know  better  now  what  is  meant  by  Cross-bearing.  I 
never  heard  the  Chinese  speak  so  plainly  about  their  own  sins  before. 
Lying  of  all  sorts,  cheating  of  various  kinds,  “ foul-mouth  ” in  all  its  varied 
abominations,  and  many  other  prevalent  sins  and  vices  were  condemned, 
confessed,  renounced.’  From  the  Bay-pay  Convention  Mr.  Watson  went 
on  to  a similar  Convention  at  Phoa-noa,  one  of  the  Chinchew  pastorates. 
There  also  there  were  good  results,  though  not  quite  so  much  stir.  Only 
oire  woman  prayed  publicly.  Some  long-standing  and  scandalous  quarrels 
were  healed. 

Of  the  Phoa-noa  meetings  Miss  Duncan  says  : ‘ They  were  rather 
different  in  style  from  ordinary  Conferences.  Quite  a number  of  the 
addresses  were  definitely  evangelistic.  Two  former  pupils  decided  for 
Christ  there,  also  our  own  cock.  He  rose  on  the  Saturday  evening  to  say 
that  he  had  “ had  three  days  of  bitterness,”  but  now  he  could  hold  back  no 
longer  and  had  decided  “ to  go  home  and  seek  his  Father,”  I believe  it  is 
a genuine  case.’ 


In  some  ways  more  wonderful  were  the  meetings  at  Chi-bay,  south 
from  Chinchew.  To  them  came  people  from  Anhai,  from  Eng-leng, 
from’  all  the  neiglibouring  churches,  and  from  0-thau,  three  long  days’ 
journey  to  the  north.  Mr.  Brown  was  to  have  been  the  chief  speaker. 
The  meetings  were  carried  through  entirely  by  the  native  pastors. 

‘ I went  from  Anhai  by  the  boat,’  Miss  Usher  writes,  ‘ with  some  Christians 
going  to  the  Convention.  We  were  one  night  on  board.  Between  snatches 
of  hymns  and  groans  (due  to  sickness)  from  the  women  as  the  hours  rolled 
on,  Lu-chim  was  heard  to  exclaim,  “The  greater  the  misery  I hope  the 
benefit  also  will  be  the  greater  ! ” The  addresses  were  admirable,  quiet,  and 
to  the  point  and  strong.  The  most  of  them  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Hong- 
pho  (the  Minister  of  West  Street,  Chinchew).  He  is  evidently  called  to  it. 
Perhaps  the  most  telling  was  one  he  gave  on  the  Cross — ■“  At  the  Foot  of  the 
Cross,”  “ On  the  Cross,”  “ Bearing  the  Cross.”  There  were  many  allusions 
to  it  in  the  testimonies.  The  capacity  of  the  Christians  for  Prayer-meetings 
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seemed  unlimited.  There  were  several  prayers  at  each  service  (10  a.m. 
and  3 p.m.  daily),  also  before,  also  in  groups  of  each  Church  after,  also  all 
the  evening,  and  after  ! One  after  another  would  rise  and  “ empty  out  his 
heart  ” and  call  for  prayer.  Yet  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  con- 
demned as  excitement ; there  was  very  definite  confession  of  purpose  and 
confession  of  failure.  The  women  had  many  Prayer-meetings,  too,  and  with 
no  need  whatever  of  leadership  from  me.  We  had  a far  too  short  testimony 
meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon.’ 

The  Chi-bay  Pastor  (Mr.  Kho  Seng-iam)  describes  the  efifects  of  the 
Convention  held  in  his  district  : ‘ The  Church  has  received  a great  awaken- 
ing. The  reading  of  the  Bible,  family  worship  and  church  attendance  are 
very  different  from  what  they  used  to  be.  Before  the  service  every  Sunday 
the  members  meet  for  prayer  for  the  minister,  and  after  the  service  for 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  they  pray  for  the  hearers.  On  Sundays  both 
here  and  at  An-hai  we  have  no  time  to  talk  of  everyday  matters.  More  of 
us  understand  the  Gospel  of  the  Cross  ; more  wish  to  bear  it  and  follow  the 
Lord.  The  Christian  Endeavour  Society  is  active,  and  the  Prayer-meeting 
is  very  much  alive.  Every  week  more  come  to  the  services.  I myself  have 
received  great  blessing.  Formerly  I thought  what  I did  was  helping  the 
Lord  ; now  all  I do  I offer  to  the  Lord,  trusting  that  He  will  complete  it. 
I am  only  one  of  His  tools.’ 

The  Pastorates  and  Stations. — Services  have  been  begun  at  a new 
place,  Pho-tsui,  at  the  request  ofaladinthe  ChinchewHigh  School.  Mr. 
Watson,  after  an  absence  of  ten  yeai’s,  notes  that  in  spite  of  a con- 
siderably diminished  population  in  such  districts  as  Siong-si,  Eng-leug, 
and  Chi-bay — through  plague  and  clan  fights — there  is  almost  everywhere 
a marked  advance  in  the  Churches.  The  desolation  of  much  of  the 
country  is  sad : ‘ fields  lie  waste,  and  houses  stand  empty  everywhere  ; 
many  people  destitute ; things  never  so  bad  here  since  the  great  Tai- 
Ping  rebellion.’ 

A proposal  of  much  interest  was  to  come  before  the  Spring  Presby- 
tery, the  division  of  the  An-khoe  pastorate  into  three. 

‘When  I came  to  China,’  Mr.  Watson  says,  ‘there  were  only  two  small 
Congregations  on  the  Chinchew  River,  with  perhaps  six  members.  Now  one 
of  the  pastorates  along  the  river  (An-khoe)  has  agreed  to  divide  into  three 
pastorates.  At  the  meeting  one  of  the  Elders  told  how  he  had  been  afraid 
that  they  could  not  support  three  pastors.  As  he  thought  about  the  matter 
he  remembered  Gideon’s  small  army  with  torches  and  jars.  They  were 
divided  into  three  companies.  Might  not  An-khoe  form  three  groups  ? 
They  broke  their  jars  ! Might  not  that  tell  them  to  break  their  money  jars  ? 
It  was  certainly  an  original  exegesis  ! And  now  they  are  going  to  break 
their  money  jars.  The  An-khoe  pastor,  with  generous  brave  faith,  not  only 
agreed,  but  actually  urged  that  two-thirds  of  his  Congregation  should  leave 
him.  All  three  will  have  difliculty  in  raising  the  Pastor’s  salary,  but  it  can  he 
done.' 

The  An-khoe  Church  itself  said  it  can  be  done.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
Missionary  who  has  to  press  self-support  on  a Church  with  a stern  per- 
sistence. One  of  the  Ij.  M.  S.  Amoy  out-stations  had  reached  a point  at 
which  the  Missionaries  considered  it  ought  to  pay  its  own  expenses, 
including  its  preacher’s  salary. 
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‘ There  was  quite  a battle,’  Mr.  Macgowan,  of  that  Mission,  says,  ‘ before 
I could  get  this  accomplished.  A deputation  of  rough  country  farmers  came 
to  me  to  beg  and  pray  me  still  to  help  them  in  paying  the  salary  of  their 
preacher.  They  were  very  poor,  and  they  pointed  to  their  stockingless  feet. 
“ If  you  cannot  pay  your  way,”  I said,  “ you  had  better  close  the  church,  for 
you  are  not  fit  to  have  one.”  “ But  it  would  be  such  a disgrace  to  you,” 
they  replied,  thinking  that  my  desire  to  “save  my  face”  would  make  me 
hesitate.  I told  them  that  the  disgrace  would  rest  upon  them  for  not  pro- 
viding, as  every  heathen  community  in  China  does,  for  their  own  religious 
services.  Alter  a long  discussion  they  finally  gave  in,  and  consented  to 
become  responsible  for  the  whole  support  of  their  preacher.  The  moment 
this  was  settled,  their  countenances  became  serenely  happy.  The  sober, 
anxious  looks  that  had  clouded  them  before,  whilst  they  were  pleading  with 
me,  vanished,  and  a childlike  smile  glided  over  the  heights  and  hollows  of 
their  rugged,  sunburnt  features.’  John  Chinaman  is  strange  in  his  ways  and 
moods. 

The  Hospital. — The  figures  of  the  General  Hospital  are  in  the  medical 
table.  They  represent  nine  months’  work.  Dr.  Paton  speaks  of  last 
year  ‘ as  one  of  the  happiest  ’ he  has  ever  had  in  his  work.  The 
Changpu  hospital  students  (the  hospital  there  having  been  closed  during 
the  year)  came  to  Chinchew  to  pursue  their  studies ; and  they  and  Dr. 
Patou’s  own  students  vied  with  each  other  in  evangelistic  work  in  the 
wards. 

The  Hospital  Finance  is  flourishing.  A large  fee  of  £30  from  a rich 
patient  helped  to  bring  the  local  revenue  up  to  and  beyond  the  total  expen- 
diture (drugs  from  home  included).  ‘ All  the  city  officials  gave  donations 
towards  the  hospital  funds,  though  the  sums  were  not  large.  The  Prefect 
was  changed  during  the  year,  and  a temporary  substitute,  when  waited  upon 
for  a donation,  offered  to  put  his  name  down  for  ,$100  as  an  example  to 
others,  provided  that  he  was  not  expected  actually  to  pay  that  sum.  He 
ultimately  put  his  name  down  for  ,$4  and  paid  it.’  The  Chinaman  has  many 
things  at  the  back  of  his  head  ! 

Dr.  Paton  is  rightly  anxious  that  his  system  of  fees  should  not  dis- 
courage the  very  poor  from  seeking  medical  help.  And  so  he  freely 
assists  those  who  cannot  pay  even  a small  fee. 

‘ A poor  woman  with  serious  eye  disease  came  one  day,  carrying  her  baby. 
She  was  told  that  her  only  hope  of  cure  was  to  stay  as  an  in-patient.  A bed 
was  allotted  to  her,  and  she  said  she  had  money  for  her  “ rice.  ” Next  day 
we  discovered  that  she  had  sold  her  baby  to  one  of  the  other  women  patients 
for  4s.,  driven  to  this  course  to  procure  “ rice  ” money.  This  sum  we  forth- 
with returned  to  the  buyer,  and  the  “eye  case”  was  allowed  to  “eat  the 
hospital  rice  free  ” till  she  got  well,  and  went  home,  her  baby  still  her  own. 
During  the  year  a lad  was  admitted  to  the  Church  who  heard  the  Gospel  in 
the  hospital.  His  mother  brought  him  to  us  a perfect  skeleton  with  bad 
knee-joint  disease.  The  leg  had  to  be  amputated  and  he  made  a good  re- 
covery. As  soon  as  he  was  strong  enough  he  was  employed  at  a shop,  where 
he  stipulated  that  he  must  not  be  asked  to  work  on  Sundays.  An  artificial 
limb,  which  would,  I believe,  cost  about  £10,  would  be  a great  boon  to  him. 
Will  any  kind  friend  send  it  out  ? ’ 

The  biggest  flood  known  for  forty-one  years  came  on  Chinchew  last 
year.  The  hospital  took  part  in  the  relief  which  was  necessary,  as  also 
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did  the  officials,  some  of  the  wealthy  non-Christian  Chinese,  and  some 
Japanese  resident  in  the  city.  The  hospital  rice  was  acknowledged  to 
be  the  ‘ most  tasty.’  But  indeed  the  Christian  Hospital  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church  may  probably  claim  more  credit  for  such  a general  relief 
scheme  than  merely  a provision  of  good  rice.  Both  Chinese  and  Japanese 
outside  the  Church  have  taken  lessons  in  charity  from  the  Gospel  and 
from  Christian  folks. 

‘ One  of  the  most  helpful  meetings  at  the  hospital  was  the  students’ 
Prayer-meeting,  held  on  Saturday  afternoons.  At  one  of  these  an  old  hospital 
student,  who  has  been  gradually  drawn  into  the  opium  habit,  was  present. 
One  of  the  students  told  of  a besotted  opium-smoker  who  had  got  deliver- 
ance in  connection  with  recent  meetings  elsewhere.  Then  we  had  some 
prayer.  This  lad,  now  enslaved,  tried  to  pray,  but  couldn’t.  “ Oh,  God,  oh, 
God  ! ” he  cried,  and  then  stopped — “forgive  my  sin,”  and  stopped  again. 
“ Oh,  Jesus,  oh,  Jesus  ! ” and  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  and  he  could 
say  no  more.  Who  can  speak  lightly  of  a habit  so  evil  and  so  tyrannous  1 ’ 

The  High  School  Buildings. — Mr.  Alan  Anderson  had  nearly  three 
months  of  dysentery  in  the  end  of  the  year.  A few  weeks  in  Swatow 
put  him  nearly  right,  and  he  is  quite  himself  again — grudging  the  time 
of  enforced  idleness,  busy  with  building  and  school  work  as  he  was. 
Dr.  McGregor  has  been  assisting  him  to  adapt  the  High  School  curri- 
culum to  the  new  syllabus  of  Government  Examinations.  The  play- 
ground of  the  new  school  (for  which  Sir  Kobert  Anderson,  Sir  Algernon 
Coote,  and  some  other  friends  contributed  £55)  has  been  bought — the 
price  fully  £80  ; private  gifts  meeting  the  whole  cost. 

‘ The  ground  is  about  230  feet  long  and  7 5 broad,  and  has  fruit  trees 
said  to  bring  in  some  £2  a year.  This  I think  the  Council  will  allow  me  to 
use  for  bursaries  in  the  Elementary  School.  Part  of  the  ground  may  be 
used  for  building  later  on,  but  at  least  the  proportion  of  it  bought  (if  we 
may  so  say)  by  the  £55  will  be  kept  for  a playground,  and  right  glad  are  we 
to  have  it  at  last.’  The  High  School  Hall  has  had  to  be  omitted  in  building 
the  school  for  want  of  funds  ; Marylebone  friends  have  given  above  £30  for 
the  Hall,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  added  to  the  new  school  ere  long. 
Mr.  Anderson  has  passed  his  language  examinations  most  creditably. 

Mr.  Rankin  was  able  to  make  a visit  to  Chinchew  during  Mr.  Alan 
Anderson’s  illness,  and  to  assist  to  keep  the  School  going.  He  writes 
in  warm  praise  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  beginnings  and  plans.  When  the 
School  was  reopened  it  had  a new  class  of  13  or  14  boys,  and  the  pro- 
spects of  pupils  of  promise  and  of  high  missionary  usefulness  were  of 
the  happiest  kind. 

Pastor  Tan  Soan-leng. — Dir.  Tan  Soan-leng’s  large  Congregation 
has  been  celebrating  his  COth  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  30th 
year  of  his  ordained  Ministry  and  of  the  20th  year  of  his  Chinchew 
Pastorate.  He  is  our  oldest  Chinese  Minister,  ordained  in  1877  in 
Pechuia,  where  Mr.  Burns  reaped  the  firstfruits  of  our  Mission  in 
1854. 

A Scare. — ^It  illustrates  the  readiness  of  the  Chinese  to  believe  the 
most  incredible  rumours.  A telegram  was  reported  to  have  come  from 
Amoy  to  the  Prefect  of  the  city  ; ‘ Foreign  flour  is  poisoned.  Don’t  use 
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it.’  The  flour  was  from  Russian  transports,  poisoned  by  the  Russians 
that  it  might  kill  the  Japanese,  instead  of  which  it  had  come  upon 
the  market,  or  the  Japanese  had  poisoned  it  and  had  arranged  that  the 
transports  carrying  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  ! The 
fact  was  that  one  or  two  bottles  of  morphia  had  been  smuggled  into 
Amoy  in  bags  of  flour.  The  bottles  broke,  the  morphia  mixed  with  the 
flour,  and  several  people  who  used  the  flour  became  insensible  ; some,  it 
is  said,  died. 

A Case. — It  has  occurred  at  Eng-lai,  and  Mr.  Watson  was  trying  to 
set  it  right.  Clan  Ang  killed  one  member  of  Clan  Tan  and  seized 
another.  Clan  Tan  laid  hold  of  a man  of  Clan  Ang,  a Christian  and 
chapel-keeper  here  in  Eng-lai.  Clan  Ang  says  that  he  is  a Christian 
with  whom  they  have  nothing  to  do.  If  Ang  would  release  their  pi’isoner 
Tan  would  release  the  Christian,  but  they  won’t.  They  are  glad  to  see 
Tan  getting  into  trouble  with  the  Church. 

‘ The  chapel-keeper  is  an  old  man.  He  was  once  the  leader  in  clan 
fights,  and  has  blood  on  his  hands,  so  in  a sense  he  sufiers  for  his  past. 
But  he  is  a thoroughly  changed  character.  That  everyone  admits.  His 
feet  are  fast  in  the  stocks.  He  can  neither  sit  nor  lie  nor  stand.  When 
taken  to  the  village  where  he  is  kept  in  the  stocks  the  women  were  amazed 
to  find  him  singing  and  happy.  All  the  same  I hope  he  will  soon  be  set 
free.  His  feet  are  swollen  and  his  legs  sore.  He  has  been  in  that  position 
over  a week.’ 

So  the  fire  burne,  and  iu  the  midst  One  like  the  Son  of  Man  beside 
His  servants.  Such  is  the  age-long  testimony  of  the  Saints. 


IV.  Changpu. 

The  Mission  Staff. — The  Rev.  James  Beattie,  M.A.,  and  Mrs. 
Beattie,  Rev.  H.  W.  Oldham;  Dr.  J.  Howard  Montgomery  and  Mrs. 
Montgomery  ; Misses  Maclagan  and  Lecky. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Tan  Giok-iong,  of  Khi-boey ; 
Ngaw  Pay,  of  Changpu  ; Lim  Beng  Tek,  of  Unsio  ; Ngaw  Aw-kun,  of 
Gaw-chay ; Tan  Khe  Hong,  formerly  of  Kio-lai. 

Changpu  was  occupied  first  by  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  M.A.,  who 
went  to  China  in  1880.  Mr.  Watson  was  for  five  days  sheltered  in  the 
Changpu  Magistrate’s  yamen,  to  protect  him  from  a threatened  assault 
at  the  beginning  of  preaching  services  in  the  city. 

The  Year's  Work. — Both  Mr.  Oldham  and  Dr.  Montgomery  have 
been  toiling  at  the  language  during  the  year ; and  both  have  passed 
their  examinations  with  distinction.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  Conven- 
tions which  have  brought  so  much  blessing  on  the  Amoy  Churches  was 
held  in  Changpu,  and  the  Church  there  was  deeply  moved — a baptism 
of  the  Spirit,  in  which  we  may  fairly  see  a preparation  for  the  baptism 
of  burning  which  has  so  recently  come  on  Changpu. 

A great  sorrow  befell  the  Changpu  Mission  in  the  death  of  Miss  Amy 
Noltenius,  at  home,  after  a long  illness,  just  about  the  time  she  had 
hoped  to  go  back  to  China  after  furlough.  Miss  Noltenius  was  a happy, 
devoted  Missionary,  much  mourned  by  her  colleagues  and  by  the 
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Changpu  women.  A loss  of  another  order  is  the  secession  of  the 
preacher  who  has  joined  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists.  The  preaching 
hall  at  Si-to-hi,  after  a multitude  of  hindrances,  has  been  built  and 
opened. 

For  the  rest,  up  to  the  time  of  the  great  trouble,  work  had  been  pro- 
ceeding quietly  and  hopefully.  Mr.  Oldham  has  visited  all  the  Changpu 
stations,  conducting  services,  comforting  and  strengthening  the  brethren  in 
the  many  hardships  of  their  Christian  course,  with  care  and  labour  preparing 
sermons  and  addresses  ; ^ guiding  preachers’  meetings  ; superintending 
school  examinations.  Dr.  Montgomery’s  fight  with  the  typhoon  of  last 
summer  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  told  as  it  was  in  the  Messenger  with 
graphic  touch  and  happy  humour — a gift  which  will  stand  him  in  stead  in 
the  abundant  provocations  which  come  to  a Mission  doctor.  He  has  dealt 
with  many  cases  of  sickness,  though  it  was  not  considered  wise  to  open  the 


hospital  until  he  had  crossed  the  language  stiles.  He  has  been  moving  about 
amongst  the  people  in  and  around  Changpu,  and  becoming  well  known.  He 
has  been  studying  the  common  ailments,  and  fitting  himself  in  all  ways  for 
the  busy,  fruitful  ministry  of  his  Missionary  dreams  ; completing  his  prepa- 
rations by  his  marriage. 

Round  about  a happy  marriage  subsequent  events  have  gathered 
pathetic  associations.  Dr.  Montgomery  and  Miss  Ida  Latimer  were 
married  in  the  end  of  November  at  Hong  Kong.  They  had  a wonder- 
fully kind — and  noisy — reception  when  they  reached  their  Changpu 
home.  There  were  plentiful  fireworks  at  Tung-kio,  ten  miles  from 
Changpu,  where  the  report  of  the  riot  met  them  just  two  months  later, 
as  they  (and  Miss  Lecky)  were  on  the  way  from  Amoy  to  Changpu. 
Two  miles  out  from  Changpu  the  hospital  students  were  waiting  to 

' From  some  Mission  areas  come  complaints  that  the  jMissionaries  do  not  take 
sufficient  pains  with  their  sermons,  that  they  preach  below  the  level  of  the  Christian 
Churches.  Especially  in  awakened  China  would  random  talk  be  singularly  unfortunate. 
The  charge  does  not  hold  against  our  own  Missionaries. 
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greet  the  Doctor  and  his  bride.  Then  they  passed  through  the  boys  and 
the  girls  from  the  schools,  the  Christians  and  friends,  and  a large, 
curious,  but  in  no  way  unfriendly  crowd— din  and  decorations  attending 
them  all  along.  The  city  mandarins  paid  them  a state  call,  and  in 
■every  way  they  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were  settling  amongst  a 
people  in  whose  hearts  they  had  a warm  place.  Only  a few  weeks 
passed  and  the  air  became  thick  with  alarming  rumours — the  drilling 
cf  secret  societies  on  the  hill-sides,  prophecies  of  the  extermination  of 
foreigners  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Imperial  (foreign)  dynasty,  fears  of 
the  Christians,  who  would  suffer  in  any  anti-foreign  rising  as  the 
foreigners’  friends ; and  then  the  blow  fell,  and  the  Mission  buildings 
are  in  ruins,  and  bridal  gifts,  books,  medical  instruments,  furniture 
cf  home  and  church  and  hospital  are  gone,  and  all  the  bright  prospects 
of  the  Mission  circle  trampled  under  cruel  feet,  although,  happily,  no 
Missionary  and  (it  is  believed)  no  native  Christian  has  suffered  bodily  hurt. 

The  Changpu  riot  is  part  of  an  uneasiness  and  excitement  affecting  the 
whole  of  China.  The  victory  of  Japan  in  the  recent  war,  the  proof  that  the 
West  is  not  omnipotent,  has  created  a new  resolve  in  the  Celestial  Empire — 
a wild,  rowdy  resolve  : ‘ Since  Japan  needs  no  foreign  help,  no  more  do  we  ; 
and  foreign  hands  must  be  lifted  away  from  China.j  It  is  a revival  of  the 
Boxerism  of  1900,  with  its  resentment  against  the  ‘mailed  fist’  and  the 
arrogance  and  insults  which  have  so  much  marked  European  treatment  of 
the  Chinese.  But  now  the  mandarins  and  the  Imperial  Court  seem  honestly 
anxious  to  hinder  rioting  and  massacre  ; not  in  any  changed  sentiment 
towards  foreigners,  but  in  wholesome  recollection  of  the  humiliations  and 
punishments  which  followed  the  Boxer  outrages  of  five  years  ago.  Of  this 
widespread  recrudescence  of  Boxerism  the  Lien-chou  and  the  Nanchang 
Missionary  murders,  the  attack  on  a Mission  house  in  Canton,  and  the 
Changpu  riot  are  all  signs.  The  new  spirit  in  China  challenges  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Missionary  propaganda  is  the  only  force  likely,  if  energetic 
and  reinforced  and  tactful,  to  prevent  such  appalling  crimes  in  China  as 
would  set  back  the  clock  by  centuries  for  a great  people,  who  have  many 
admirable  qualities  of  mind  and  feeling. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  think  that  the  rising  at  Changpu  was 
Ti-ot  intended  to  have  occurred  till  the  rebel  bands  were  better  organised 
and  amied.  The  explosion  was  premature  ; the  spark  w'hich  provoked 
it  was  kindled  (as  has  been  so  often  the  case  in  Chinese  riots)  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  whose  assumption  of  magisterial  dignity  and  functions 
has  done  a world  of  harm  in  every  province  of  China. 

On  Sunday,  February  4,  Mr.  Oldham  was  at  one  of  the  Changpu  out- 
stations,  Chhiah-tho-nia.  There  he  found  the  Christians  full  of  the  secret 
society  and.  its  preparations  and  threatenings.  Charms  were  being  distri- 
buted (yellow  papers  with  Chinese  characters  written  on  them)  which,  if 
burnt  and  the  ashes  mixed  with  water  and  drunk,  would  make  men  invul- 
nerable. All  this  might  have  passed — bluster  and  poor  weapons,  and  no  more 
— but  for  the  imprudence  of  a Homan  Catholic  (Spanish  or  Italian)  priest.. 
He  had  recently  come  to  Kam-na,  a place  several  miles  east  from  Changpu, 
where  there  was  a Roman  Catholic  chapel.  He  and  his  people  arrested  two 
members  of  the  secret  society  in  a quarrel.  This  illegal  act  caused  a mob  to 
■gather.  The  Roman  Catholic  premises  in  Kam-na  were  destroyed  (probably 
•on  Monday,  February  5)  ; the  priest  and  some  of  his  people  fled,  and  the 
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rioters  poured  into  Changpu.  Even  yet  it  was  only  Roman  Catholics 
against  whom  they  were  furious.  They  came  to  our  Church,  and  were 
forcing  an  entrance,  when  some  one  (not  a Christian)  called  out,  ‘ This  is  a 
Jesus  Church  (Protestant),  not  a Lord  of  Heaven  Church  ’ (Roman 
Catholic).  Hearing  this  the  rioters  went  on  to  the  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
mises in  the  city,  which  they  destroyed.  If  there  had  been  any  adequate 
force  of  soldiers  in  Changpu — there  were  only  fifty,  with  ancient  guns— and  if 
there  had  been  a mandarin  with  decision  and  courage,  the  disturbance  would 
have  ended  there.  But  no  guard  was  set  on  the  Mission  buildings,  and 
next  day  a larger  mob  entered  the  city,  made  straight  for  our  Mission  Com- 
pound, and  for  some  hours  wrought  their  will,  assisted  by  the  rowdies  of  the 
city.  And  fire  and  wanton  destruction  and  plunder  have  made  the  com- 
pound desolate — some  of  the  buildings  burned  down,  others  with  only  the 
walls  and  roof  remaining,  but  every  room  broken  into  and  stripped  abso- 
lutely bare,  the  very  windows  and  doors  torn  down  and  carried  off. 

The  buildings  could  unquestionably  have  been  saved.  When 
for  two  or  three  hours  the  fire  and  the  looting  had  proceeded 
unhindered  the  mandarin  sent  his  little  company  of  soldiers.  They 
attacked  and  routed  the  mob,  and  captured  twelve  or  thirteen  men, 
who  wei’e  immediately  beheaded — and  the  riot  at  once  ceased. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  and  Miss  Lecky  on  the  first  day  of  the 
outbreak  (February  5)  left  Amoy  for  Changpu,  anticipating  no  danger., 
They  were  stopped  at  Tng-Kio  by  Miss  Maclagan  and  a messenger  from 
Mr.  Oldham,  bidding  them  on  no  account  to  go  further.  If  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery had  been  alone  he  would  have  pushed  on,  to  be  with  Mr. 
Oldham  in  whatever  peril  he  might  be ; but  with  the  three  ladies  in 
his  care  his  duty  was  obvious — ^to  go  back  to  Amoy,  where,  after  a 
fatiguing  and  exciting  journey,  they  landed  on  Wednesday,  February  7. 
Mr.  Oldham  took  refuge  first  in  the  Pastor’s  house,  then  in  an  adjoining 
house,  the  house  of  an  Elder,  Su-bun,.  and  later  still  in  the  house  next 
to  that,  the  house  of  a man  who  is  not  a Christian.  There  he  remained 
through  a perilous  night ; next  day  the  mandarin  came  with  soldiers  and 
escorted  him  to  the  yamen,  where  he  spent  six  days,  treated  as  a dis- 
tinguished guest,  with  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness.  When  a sufficient 
number  of  soldiers  had  arrived  from  other  places  he  was  escorted  to 
Amoy. 

That  the  destruction  of  the  Mission  buildings  could  have  been  prevented 
a little  incident  seems  to  prove.  The  Elder,  Su-bun,  in  whose  house  Mr. 
Oldham  was  sheltered  for  a time,  has  a shop  in  West  Street,  a street  of 
large  shops.  A Christian’s  place  of  business,  it  was  about  to  be  attacked. 
But  the  neighbours  interposed.  They  wanted  no  indulgence  in  plunder  in 
their  street ; the  greed  of  easily-gotten  goods  might  spread  and  their  shops 
be  visited.  And  remonstrance  stayed  the  assault  on  the  Christian  shop. 
The  townspeople  could  probably  have  saved  the  Mission  buildings  ; and  at 
any  rate  much  of  the  looting  was  the  work  of  Changpu  men. 

Before  Mr.  Oldham  left  Changpu  he  went  (the  officials  accompany- 
ing him)  to  inspect  the  Mission  buildings.  Mr.  Beattie’s  plan 
explains  Mr.  Oldham’s  Report. 

‘ The  Doctor’s  house,  the  largest  of  the  three  residences,  is  burnt  down, 
roof  and  floors  fallen  in,  walls  half-high.  The  hospital-chapel,  medicine 
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and  dispensing  room,  with  operating  theatre,  are  burnt  down.  The  boys’ 
school  is  partly  burnt ; and  a women’s  hostel  is  in  part  burnt.  The  remain- 
ing buildings,  except  for  doors  and  windows,  are  outwardly  intact.  But 
every  room  of  every  building  has  been  entered,  and  looters  plundered  at  their 
will,  till  now  there  is  nothing,  literally  nothing,  left  in  dwelling-house, 
chapel,  hospital,  or  schools.  Beds,  tables,  bookcases,  drawers,  chairs, 
pictures,  crockery  ornaments,  everything  without  exception  has  been  removed’. 
Over  ten  native  Christian  houses  were  also  plundered.  For  all  this  we  shall 
no  doubt  get  legitimate  compensation.  The  Consul  has  asked  us  to  prepare 
a fair  statement  of  the  losses,  and  has  instructions  from  Pekin  to  seek 
reparation.  The  Consul  says  he  hopes  that  we  shall  get  adequate  compen- 
sation not  only  for  ourselves  but  also  for  the  native  Christians.  One’s  first 
impulse  was  not  to  claim  compensation  for  personal  belongings,  but  on 
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thinking  it  over  I have  decided  to  make  out  as  fairly  as  I can  what  I lost, 
and  put  in  a claim  for  it.  The  plunder  of  our  goods  was  done  mainly,  not 
by  the  rebels,  but  by  people  of  the  city  and  surrounding  villages,  and  it  is 
only  right  that  they  should  understand  that  wanton  plunder  deserves  to  be 
punished.’ 

The  Committee  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  seeking  compen- 
sation— in  view  of  the  embitterment  of  feeling  which  would  quite  likely 
be  provoked  by  a tax  on  the  town,  an  atmosphere  which  might  arrest 
all  Mission  progress  for  years.  A cable  was  sent  out  asking  that  no 
claim  be  put  in  without  a reference  home.  A few  days  later,  however, 
the  Amoy  brethren  cabled,  ‘ Consul  officials  demand  immediate  settle- 
ment.’ It  was  felt  then  that  the  decision,  if  it  had  to  be  taken  at  once, 
must  be  the  action  of  those  on  the  spot,  who  could  estimate  the  results 
of  either  course.  But  to  let  the  Missionaries  see  the  Committee’s  point 
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of  view  this  cable  was  sent : ‘ Must  leave  it  witli  you  and  Consul. 
If  claiming  compensation  would  injure  the  Mission  the  Church  would 
support  you  in  declining.’  In  the  light  of  what  Mr.  Oldham  says  about 
the  looters  probably  it  has  been  decided  to  require  a reasonable  com- 
pensation, to  include  the  repairing  of  the  losses  of  the  native  Christians 
as  well. 

It  was  not  until  the  very  end  of  February  that  the  Amoy  Consul 
(who  has  been  most  helpful  and  kind)  sanctioned  the  return  to  Changpu 
of  Mr.  Oldham,  who  was  to  be  accompanied  by  Mr.  Watson.  That  would 
only  be  a brief  visit  of  inspection  and  consultation.  The  native  pastor 
was  brave  and  loyal  in  the  trouble,  and  so  were  the  other  Christians. 
The  Missionaries  will  want  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  be  with  them  again 
and  to  reknit  the  broken  threads  of  the  work.  The  interruption  is 
grievous  and  mysterious.  ‘ There  is  a meaning  in  it,’  Mr.  Oldham  says, 
in  the  quietness  of  assured  trust.  ‘ It  has  lessons  for  us  Missionaries  ; 
pray  that  we  may  learn  them.  It  may  purify  the  Church,  and  it  may 
interest  people  in  our  message.  That  neither  we  nor  the  native 
Christians  were  hurt  is  remarkable,  a sign  of  God’s  care,  and  our  faith 
should  go  out  to  Him  more  strongly  than  ever.  Prayer  will  be  concen- 
trated on  Changpu  and  we  must  advance.’  The  home  Church  will 
echo  the  courageous  purpose.  Retreat  from  such  a field  is  impossible  : 
we  must  advance. 

The  call  to  go  forward  is  the  louder  because  of  the  happy  courage  of  the 
Changpu  Christians,  and  the  generous  spirit  of  the  Christians  in  the  villages 
outside  the  city.  Mr.  Archibald  Little,  in  an  otherwise  delightful  book, 
* Through  the  Yang-tse  Gorges,’  says  that  the  Chinese  are  ‘ a people 
seemingly  incapable  of  chivalrous  feeling  or  loyalty,  who  can  hardly  appreciate 
the  Christian  ideal  which  we  are  making  such  costly  efforts  to  place  before 
them.’  He  could  not  have  written  a sentence  so  cruelly  unjust  after  the 
Boxer  year — with  its  splendid  roll  of  martyrs.  And  the  Changpu  story 
also  has  its  passages  of  genuine  chivalry.  The  Pastor,  the  elder  Su-bun,  the 
non-Christian  Chinaman  whose  house  adjoins  Su-bun’s,  and  who  sheltered 
Mr.  Oldham  at  no  small  risk  to  himself — all  of  them  deserve  the  tribute  of 
brave  unselfishness.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Beattie,  an  uncomplaining,  trustful 
letter,  the  pastor  gives  another  illustration  of  a beautiful  spirit  in  the 
Church.  As  soon  as  the  Christians  in  the  surrounding  villages  heard  of  the 
losses  of  their  Changpu  brethren,  whose  houses  were  plundered,  they  came 
to  the  rescue  with  food  and  clothing  and  offers  of  hospitality.  A request 
he  makes  will  not  be  denied  him  by  the  home  Church.  He  asks  for  our 
prayers  (1)  that  God  would  supply  bodily  needs,  (2)  that  the  hearts  of  the 
hostile  people  may  be  changed,  and  (3)  that  this  suffering  may  be  sanctified 
to  the  brethren,  and  they  be  enabled  to  be  faithful  witnesses  to  death  if  need 
be.  He  gives  thanks  that  his  own  heart  has  been  kept  calm  and  steadfast 
through  it  all.  Surely  it  is  a bright  light  in  the  trouble.  Must  we  not 
advance  1 
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SWATOW  DISTRICT. 

{Including  the  stations  superintended  hy  the  Missionaries  resident  at 
Swatow,  Chaochoivfu,  and  Suahue,.'), 

I.  Swatow. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Dr.  Gibson  and  Mrs.  Gibson,  Rev.  P.  J.. 
Maclagan,  D.Phil.,  and  Mrs.  Maclagan,  Rev.  J.  Steele,  B.A.,  and  Mrs. 
Steele,  Rev.  H.  F.  Wallace,  M.A.,  B.D. ; Dr.  Lyall  and  Mrs.  Lyall^ 
Dr.  Whyte ; Mr.  William  Baton  (Missionary  Teacher)  and  Mrs.  Baton  ; 
Misses  Black,  Harkness,  Brander  ; Dr.  Nina  H.  Beath. 

The  Swatow  work  dates  from  1856,  when  Mr.  Burns  and  Mr. 
Hirdson  Taylor  preached  in  and  around  Swatow.  Two  years  later  a 
Missionary  (Rev.  George  Smith)  was  located  at  Swatow. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Rev.  Lau  Chek-iong,  College  Tutor, 
and  Revs.  Ng  Siu-teng,  of  Mi-ou,  Chiam  Seng-po,  of  Phu-sua,  Hau 
It-tsho,  of  Sin-hu,  Lim  Chiang-tsau,  of  Swatow,  Kuan  Chip-seng,  of 
lam-tsau,  Lim  Huang,  of  Pang-khau,  and  Te  Hu-nguan,  late  of  Kieh- 
yang,  now  in  charge  of  Kah-chi  preaching  station. 

The  Growth  of  the  Churches. — Adult  baptisms  during  1904,  the  year 
for  which  figures  are  given,  numbered  238,  other  30,  who  had  been 
baptised  in  infancy,  being  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  Table,  a considerably 
larger  accession  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  Communicant  members 
now  number  2,552.  (Later  figures  in  the  Membership  Table.) 

As  Dr.  Gibson  says  in  the  Swatow  Report,  although  additions  to> 
the  Communion  rolls  do  not  by  themselves  constitute  a test  of  the  real 
life  of  the  Church,  ‘ a substantial  increase  in  their  number  is  a quite 
legitimate  ground  of  gladness.  The  Native  Ministers  are  in  some 
respects  less  exacting  than  we  should  be  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  larger  opportunities  than  we  can  have  both  for  estimating  and 
for  instructing  those  whom  they  receive,  and  I believe  the  standard  of 
admission  is  well  maintained. 

‘The  increase  in  the  number  of  those  baptised  in  infancy  and  now 
admitted  to  Communion  is  specially  gratifying.  These  young  Christians 
form  one  of  the  strongest  elements  in  our  Church  life.  Each  year  the  names 
of  infants  baptised  fifteen  years  before  are  copied  out  of  the  General  Roll 
and  printed.  Thus  Ministers  and  others  can  bring  before  these  young 
people  the  meaning  of  their  baptism  and  the  call  to  confess  Christ,  and  this 
direct  call  has  often  a good  effect.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  number  of 
persons  under  suspension  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
the  Church.  It  is  How  a little  under  4^  per  cent,  as  against  6 per  cent,  in 
1900,  and  10^  per  cent,  in  1895.’ 

The  Pastorates. — -Of  the  twelve  pastorates,  one  is  in  Chaochowfu,  and 
a second  (Tua-ua)  belongs  to  the  Suabue  district.  Five  of  the  twelve 
are  vacant,  and  of  these  Tua-ua  and  Peh-tsui-ou,  both  recently  formed, 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  securing  a minister.  ‘ The  supply  of  qualified 
men  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  Church.’ 

‘ The  Swatow  Minister,  Mr.  Lim  Chiang-tsau,  is  an  excellent  man. 
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with  a natural  gift  for  preaching,  a sound  judgment,  and  considerable 
weight  of  character.  But  he  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  a systematic 
education,  and  had  been  much  burdened  by  a feeling  of  inability  to 
edify  his  large  Congregation,  which,  besides  the  College  and  Middle 
School,  with  their  teachers,  includes  many  of  the  more  intelligent  people 


‘ During  last  year  he  resolved  to  resign,  saying  that  he  had  only  under- 
taken the  pastorate  for  a limited  term,  and  that  he  felt  he  had  now  held  it 
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as  long  as  he  could  do  so  with  advantage.  This  called  forth  a most  remark- 
able expression  of  regard  for  his  character  and  services.  His  Session 
bestirred  themselves  and  led  the  Congregation  in  most  urgent  entreaties  that 
he  would  remain  with  them.  It  was  highly  honourable  to  him  and  to  all 
concerned  that,  while  every  effort  was  made  to  induce  him  to  remain,  no  one 
thought  of  offering  him  an  increase  of  salary,  though  this  could  have  been 
easily  done,  as  the  Congregation  was  giving  ,^434  to  the  Mission  as  a free 
contribution  to  aid  in  support  of  preachers  elsewhere.  When  the  Presbytery 
met,  the  Elders  and  members  of  the  Congregation  and  several  Members  of 
Presbytery  begged  him  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  but  apparently  without 
success.  Meantime  members  of  the  Congregation  had  held  meetings  for 
Prayer,  and  feeling  was  very  strong.  When  argument  and  entreaty  had 
been  exhausted  in  the  Presbytery,  it  was  suggested  that  the  matter  be 
postponed  till  next  morning,  so  as  to  allow  the  Minister  to  weigh  what  had 
been  said.  Next  morning  his  answer  was  called  for,  and  in  a quaint  and 
characteristic  sentence  he  simply  said,  “ I see  that  things  must  be  as  they 
were.”  Most  of  us  understood  that  he  was  adhering  to  his  resignation,  and 
there  was  a momentary  pause  of  silence  and  disappointment.  But  one 
quick-witted  Elder  divined  his  real  meaning,  and  next  instant  the  Presbytery 
resounded  with  a hearty  clapping  of  hands,  and  expressions  of  delight  that 
he  was  to  remain  as  before.  The  joy  of  his  people  was  unbounded.  It  was 
a dramatic  scene,  which  would  have  opened  the  eyes  of  those  who  suppose 
the  Chinese  are  stolid  and  unfeeling.  A feast  of  rejoicing  followed  in  the 
evening,  at  which  the  Congregation  entertained  the  leading  Members  of 
Presbytery  in  gratitude  for  their  assistance  in  reaching  this  happy  solution.’ 

The  Kieh-yang  pastorate  has  been  in  trouble  during  the  year.  At 
the  May  Presbytery  an  anonymous  petition  was  presented,  containing 
serious  accusations  against  the  Minister,  Mr.  Te  Hu-nguan.  The  petition 
was  rejected,  but  it  was  felt  that  it  revealed  a state  of  things  requiring 
investigation,  and  a Commission  of  Presbytery  (Dr.  Gibson,  two  of  the 
Pastors,  and  an  Elder)  was  appointed,  with  full  power  to  deal  with  all 
concerned. 

‘ It  was  found  that  the  petition  had  been  got  up  without  the  knowledge 
or  authority  of  the  Congregation,  and  that  its  chief  promoter  had  been  an 
Elder  who,  when  his  term  of  office  had  expired,  had  not  been  re-elected.  Full 
and  patient  inquiry  during  more  than  a week  brought  out  the  fact  that  this 
Elder  and  two  or  three  others  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  up  Yamen 
and  other  cases,  and  trading  on  their  connection  with  the  Church,  and  that 
there  had  been  other  causes  of  dispeace.  We  found  that  the  Minister  was 
not  guilty  of  the  charges  made  against  him,  but  that  he  had  been  unwise  in 
some  money  matters,  and  that  he  and  his  session  had  been  too  slack  in  some 
cases  of  discipline.  We  removed  from  office  the  Elder  and  two  Deacons  ; 
three  members  whose  cases  had  been  too  slackly  dealt  with  were  suspended, 
and  the  Minister  was  enjoined  to  be  more  careful  in  the  administration  of 
discipline  and  other  matters.  Afterwards  he  came  to  us  and  said  that,  in 
view  of  all  these  troubles,  his  continuing  his  ministry  there  would  not  be  for 
edification.  We  w’ere  constrained  to  agree  with  him,  and  at  the  special 
meeting  of  Presbytery  at  which  we  gave  in  our  report  he  tendered  his 
resignation,  which  was  accepted.  He  has  since  been  .sent  to  the  preaching 
station  of  Kah-chi.  He  is  a good  man,  and  we  hope  that  in  a fresh  field  he 
will  do  good  service.’ 

The  Preaching  Stations. — The  only  new  name  on  the  list  of  stations 
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is  Tiam-kia-thau,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Peh-tsui-ou.  A house  has 
been  secured  and  fitted  up  for  worship  at  the  expense  of  the  Christians, 
who  are  themselves  conducting  the  services,  which  are  exciting  a good 
deal  of  local  interest. 

‘ We  have  been  occupied  during  the  year  with  elections  or  re-elec- 
tions of  Elders  and  Deacons  in  many  of  our  Congi’egations.  These 
offices  are  held  for  five  years,  all  terminating,  however,  at  fixed  dates, 
first  in  1900,  and  now  again  in  1905.  Those  who  had  not  completed 
three  years’  service  in  1905  will  hold  ofiice  until  1910.  All  others  retire 
unless  re-elected  to  a fresh  term  of  office.’  ^ 

‘ Election  for  a limited  term  has  many  advantages.  Qualified  men,  doubt- 
ful of  their  own  capacity,  are  more  willing  to  serve  when  they  know  that  they 
are  not  necessarily  undertaking  a life-long  responsibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  men  elected  in  the  early  years  of  a Congregation’s  life,  who  have  taken 
a leading  part  in  founding  it,  and  done  good  service  for  a time,  may  not  in 
later  years  be  the  most  intelligent  or  spiritual  members  of  the  Church.  A 
good  man  who  retains  the  confidence  of  the  Church  is  naturally  re-elected, 
and  those  who  for  any  reason  have  not  done  so  quietly  retire.  In  recent 
elections  there  has  been  a marked  tendency  to  elect  younger  men  than 
formerly,  due,  one  may  hope,  to  the  active  part  taken  in  Church  work  by  the 
younger  men,  who  have  grown  up  in  Christian  families.’ 

Theological  College. — The  College  year  ends  at  the  Chinese  New 
Year,  a month  later  than  our  own  new  year.  From  October  1904  to 
February  1905  was  accordingly  the  last  term  of  a College  year,  at 
the  end  of  w'hich  seven  students,  having  finished  their  College  studies, 
went  out  to  stations  as  preachers  and  teachers.  Of  the  other  nine 
students  in  that  term,  several  are  supplying  stations  this  year.  They 
will  then  return  and  complete  the  College  course. 

During  the  College  year  which  closed  in  January  1906  there  have  been 
twenty  students  : nine  in  their  first  year,  and  eleven  in  their  third  year. 
Two  of  the  first  year’s  men  are  ‘ irregular  ’ students,  that  is,  they  have  not 
come  up  from  the  Mission  High  School.  Three  first  year’s  men,  having  been 
through  the  High  School  course,  were  employed  as  teachers  in  elementary 
Mission  schools  for  a year  before  entering  College. 

The  College  curriculum  covers  four  years,  and  almost  all  the  men 
interrupt  residence  at  one  point  or  another  in  order  to  take  a year’s 
service  as  preachers.  The  complete  course  of  study  and  of  practical 
training  through  which  most  of  the  preachers  pass  thus  requires  nine 
or  ten  years.  The  Presbyterian  ideal  of  a well-equipped  ministry  is 
the  realised  ambition  of  the  Mission  Church  as  truly  as  of  the  Church 
at  home. 

‘ The  teaching  has  been  divided,’  Dr.  Gibson  says,  ‘ between  Messrs. 
Steele  and  Wallace,  the  College  tutor  (Mr.  Lau  Chek-iong),  and  myself. 

' A similar  system  has  been  established  both  in  the  Amoy  region  and  in  Formosa.  It 
is  an  innovation  on  the  practice  of  the  Home  Churches,  though  it  is  common  in  American 
Presbyterian  Churches.  As  Dr.  Gibson  points  out,  it  is  the  home  practice  which  is  the 
real  innovation.  In  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  it  was  pro- 
vided that  Elders  should  hold  office  for  one  year  only,  a new  election  to  take  place 
yearly  on  August  1,  ‘ lest  of  long  continuance  of  such  officers  men  presume  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  Kirk.’ 
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The  first  year’s  men  read  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  Systematic 
Theology  with  Mr.  Steele,  who  also  takes  both  classes  together  in  Geometry 
for  one  hour  weekly.  Mr.  Wallace  gives  the  first  year  Scripture  Geography, 
and  at  their  own  request  exercises  them  in  physical  drill.  With  myself 
they  read  the  earlier  centuries  of  Church  history.  The  third  year’s  men 
read  in  Isaiah  and  Systematic  Theology  with  Mr.  Steele,  1 Corinthians 
(Exegesis)  and  Church  History  from  the  Reformation  onwards  with  myself, 
and  Mr.  Wallace  gives  them  also  physical  drill.  With  both  classes  the 
tutor  reads  the  Chinese  text  of  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
handbooks  on  Apologetic  and  Pastoral  Theology,  and  gives  them  exercises  in 
composition.  I take  both  classes,  along  with  the  Middle  [High]  School  lads 
for  morning  worship,  with  Old  Testament  History  (1  and  2 Samuel)  and 
memorising  of  Vernacular  Psalms  three  hours  weekly,  and  Physics  one  hour 
weekly. 

‘ The  students  assist  in  the  Hospital  both  at  worship  and  in  the 
wards,  visit  some  of  the  nearer  stations  on  Sundays,  and  in  the  summer 
holidays  were  told  off  to  preach  and  teach  at  a number  of  the  stations. 
They  have  behaved  well  in  all  respects,  and  apply  themselves  diligently 
to  their  work.  For  some  years  we  have  suffered  in  the  College  every 
spring  from  an  outbreak  of  beri-beri,  which  is  apt  to  leave  permanent 
bad  effects,  and  last  year  caused  the  death  of  a student.  We  shall 
probably  be  obliged  to  devise  some  modification  of  our  College  terms  in 
order  to  avoid,  if  possible,  this  annual  scourge.’ 

The  Anglo-Chinese  College. — In  more  than  one  report  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  offer  of  ,$^1 0,000  by  Mr.  Hou  Teng  Thai,  a Christian 
merchant  in  Swatow,  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  an  Anglo-Chinese 
College,  an  institution  which  would  be  the  contribution  of  the  Swatow 
Mission  to  the  supply  of  a Western  education  on  distinctly  Christian 
lines  for  promising  Chinese  lads.  The  delay  in  the  carrying  out  of  a 
proposal  of  commanding  interest  and  promise  has  been  caused  by  the 
difficulty  of  securing  a suitable  site.  But  now  the  building  is  being 
put  up  in  an  admirable  position,  with  ample  space  for  playing  fields,  on 
level  sandy  soil. 

Mr.  Hou  Teng  Thai,  beyond  three  score  years  and  ten,  was  wearying  to 
see  the  College  at  work.  He  passed  away  last  May,  spared  at  least  to  know 
that  all  obstacles  were  surmounted,  and  to  say  in  his  growing  weakness  that 
he  was  quite  willing  to  go,  now  that  this  one  remaining  purpose  of  his  life 
was  certain  to  be  soon  realised.  His  promise  of  ,^10,000  he  had  increased  to 
,§20,000,  and  when  he  knew  that  the  site  was  to  cost  ,§10,261,  he  added  §261 
to  his  generous  gift,  so  that  he  might  be  contributing  a clear  §10,000  to 
the  buildings.  Other  Chinese  friends,  most  of  them  non-Christians,  have 
subscribed  §23,000  for  the  College.  ‘ The  foundations  were  laid  in  summer,’ 
Dr.  Gibson  says,  ‘and  early  in  October  the  walls  began  to  rise.  We  have 
been  singularly  favoured  in  having  the  finest  of  dry  weather  throughout 
these  operations.  The  building  promises  well,  and  will  probably  be  roofed 
in  before  the  heavy  rains  of  next  summer  begin.  We  hope  to  complete  a 
commodious  and  handsome  building  without  cost  to  the  Mission.’ 

In  the  agreement  between  Mr.  Hou  Teng  Thai  and  the  Swatow 
Missionaries,  signed  in  presence  of  the  British  Consul,  when  Mr.  Hou 
Teng  was  on  his  death-bed,  provision  was  carefully  made  for  two  things  : 
first,  the  Christian  character  of  the  College,  and  second  (for  the  satis- 
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faction  of  the  non-Christian  subscribers),  that  the  land  and  the  buildings 
should  not  be  liable  to  be  diverted  from  their  destined  use. 

‘ In  the  preamble,’  Dr.  Gibson  writes,  ‘the  Founder  describes  himself  as 
a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  deeply  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  learning,  and  desirous  of  giving  to  students,  along  with  a liberal  education, 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  Christian  teaching.  In  the  body  of  the  document 
the  Mission  is  made  the  governing  body  of  the  College,  with  complete  control 
of  the  admission  and  discipline  of  the  students,  the  selection  of  the  teaching 
staff,  and  the  sole  control  of  the  curriculum  of  study.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
order  to  give  a guarantee  to  all  interested  that  the  special  purposes  of  the 
College  as  an  open  institution  for  higher  education  and  the  teaching  of 
English  are  made  sure,  the  Mission  undertakes  that  the  ground,  buildings, 
and  funds  subscribed  shall  not  be  alienated  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Mission,  and  a Committee  representing  both  the  Mission  and  the  subscribers 
is  constituted  to  secure  that  this  promise  shall  be  kept.  It  is  not  a Com- 
mittee to  control  the  work  of  the  College,  but  to  superintend  and  inspect  the 
buildings,  land,  and  other  property,  to  inspect  the  accounts,  and  to  see  to  it 
that  the  property  is  applied  to  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  Founder 
and  other  subscribers.  The  members  of  the  Mission  Council  are  also  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee,  along  with  the  Founder,  represented  by  his  eldest 
son,  three  other  Chinese  gentlemen,  two  of  whom  are  those  who  took  the 
leading  part  in  collecting  subscriptions,  and  finally,  in  order  to  give 
authority  and  public  standing  to  the  Committee,  H.B.M.  Consul  is,  ex- 
officio,  Chairman.  We  hope  that  these  arrangements,  which  have  been  very 
carefully  considered,  in  consultation  with  the  Chinese  gentlemen  interested, 
and  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Willis,  our  present  Consul,  give  every  reasonable 
guarantee  of  the  stability  and  efficiency  of  the  proposed  College,  and  will  give 
it  the  confidence  of  the  Church  at  home,  as  well  as  of  the  non-Christian 
contributors  and  friends  in  China.  The  agreement  and  the  subscription  list 
have  now  been  published  in  both  the  local  Chinese  newspapers,  so  that  the 
whole  plan  is  fully  put  before  the  Chinese  public  of  the  whole  district. 
Our  friend,  T.  W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  who  has  already  laid  the  Mission  under 
many  obligations,  has  kindly  consented  to  receive  the  Chinese  subscriptions, 
and  to  open  an  account  with  his  firm,  Messrs.  Bradley  & Co.,  on  which  we 
can  draw  as  the  money  is  required.  For  the  plans  of  the  buildings  we  are 
indebted  to  D.  Macnaughtan,  Esq.,  of  Bearsden,  a Glasgow  architect  of  large 
experience  in  designing  Board  Schools  and  other  public  buildings  there.  He 
is  the  father  of  Rev.  W.  Macnaughtan,  of  the  United  Free  Church  Mission 
in  Manchuria,  and  purely  as  a Ijibour  of  love,  out  of  his  keen  interest  in 
Mission  work,  he  most  kindly  undertook  to  put  into  proper  shape  the  rough 
sketch  of  our  requirements  which  I laid  before  him  while  at  home.’ 

The  Synod  will  echo  the  hope  and  prayer  of  the  Swatow  brethren  : 
‘ May  we  be  able  to  put  the  College  to  good  use  in  meeting  the  new 
needs  of  China  ! ’ 

The  Mission  High  [or  Middle]  School. — Mr.  William  Paton,  our  Mis- 
sionary teacher  in  Swatow,  was  on  furlough  last  year.  In  his  absence  the 
High  School  was  in  Dr.  Gibson’s  care,  efficiently  assisted  by  Mr.  Wallace, 
who  devoted  his  afternoons  to  classes  in  geography,  arithmetic,  singing, 
and  physical  drill,  and  went  with  the  lads  on  their  walks. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  out  of  many  applicants  for  admis- 
sion, 16  were  selected,  while  seven  lads  left  the  school,  their  four  years’ 
course  finished.  The  number  of  pupils  was  then  47.  Later  three  of  the 
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lads  -went  to  the  Hospital  as  medical  students,  as  had  also  been  the  case  with 
one  of  those  who  had  completed  the  school  curriculum  some  months  before. 

‘ They  are  a good  set  of  boys,  and  have  given  no  trouble  in  the  matter  of 
discipline.’  ' 

Mr.  Paton  was  much  missed  during  his  absence,  and  his  return  is 
very  welcome.  But  the  difficulty  was  greatly  alleviated  by  the  faithful 
and  competent  work  of  the  two  Chinese  teachers.  The  senior,  Tie 
Ku-sun,  is  a licentiate  who  has  refused  several  calls  from  Congregations 
in  order  to  give  himself  to  educational  work.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of 
one  of  our  former  preachers.  Tie  Bun.  The  second  teacher  has  just 
tendered  his  resignation,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  replace  him.  Nine 
of  the  boys,  who  had  been  baptised  in  infancy,  were  admitted  to  Com- 
munion during  the  year,  and  three  others  were,  on  their  own  profession, 
baptised  and  admitted  to  Communion. 

Elementary  Schools. — Mr.  Steele  was  in  general  charge  of  the  schools 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year. 

Thirty  Boys’  schools,  with  32  Native  teachers  (many  of  whom  are 
preachers  also),  had  418  scholars;  15  Girls’  schools,  with  19  Native 
female  teachers,  had  250  scholars.  Besides  the  Boys’  High  School, 
with  47  pupils,  there  is  a Girls’  High  School  (reopened  late  in  the 
year),  which  has  40  pupils. 

‘ The  number  of  scholars  in  the  Boys’  Elementary  Schools  presented  for 
examination,’  Mr.  Steele  reports,  ‘ is  50  more  than  in  the  previous  year, 
76-5  per  cent,  of  the  pupils.  Those  examined  gained  66’7  per  cent,  of  passes. 
The  teachers  are  being  helped  by  an  increased  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  to  secure  the  regular  attendance  of  their  children,  though  the 
attendance  still  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  The  fees  were  an  advance 
on  last  year  of  ^29 '90,  and  in  several  cases  the  amount  exceeded  what  was 
promised  when  a teacher  w^as  applied  for.  A table  of  examination  results 
was  published  in  which  the  schools  were  placed  in  an  order  of  merit  decided 
by  the  number  and  standard  of  the  passes  obtained.  Some  of  the  schools 
are  working  for  a better  place  in  the  next  list.’ 

Several  of  the  Native  Ministers  take  much  interest  in  their  Con- 
gregational schools.  Mr.  Lim  Huang  taught  the  Pang-khau  School  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  with  the  assistance  of  an  Elder  who  had  to 
leave  his  store  whenever  he  came  to  the  school.  ‘ Oar  greatest  need  is 
competent  teachers.  The  men  at  our  disposal  are  few. 

‘ The  Native  Ministers  propose  a scheme  for  the  training  of  promising 
young  men  belonging  to  the  Church,  who  will  give  themselves  to  teaching. 
The  class  would  live  for  several  months  at  a time  with  one  Minister,  who 
would  teach  them  the  subjects  allotted  to  him,  and  then  they  would  pass  on 
to  another,  the  Congregations  meeting  the  expenses  of  board.  When  the 
course  of  study  and  training  in  evangelistic  work  is  complete,  the  student 
would  submit  to  an  examination,  receiving  a certificate  if  he  passes,  and 
being  then  eligible  for  an  appointment.  The  teacher’s  whole  salary  would 
be  paid  by  the  Congregation.  The  scheme  has  been  remitted  to  a Committee 
of  Presbytery.’ 

’ Levitical  succession  is  not  infrequent  in  Chinese  manses.  One  of  the  lads  who 
finished  the  regular  High  School  course  a year  ago,  and  is  now  a College  student,  is  a 
son  of  the  Iam-t.sau  Pastor,  Mr.  Kuan  Chip-seng. 
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‘ The  old  method  of  examination  for  degrees  having  been  abolished, 
and  the  road  to  distinction  and  office  being  now  through  the  schools 
that  are  being  everywhere  opened  under  Government  auspices,  we  shall 
probably  have  to  try  to  bring  our  schools  into  line  with  the  new  order 
of  things.  But  we  shall  never  forget  that  our  first  charge  is  to  bring 
the  scholars  to  Christ.’ 

The  Swatow  Congregation. — The  Swatow  Church,  though  large,  has 
long  been  overcrowded,  and  the  reopening  of  the  Girls’  School  has 
accentuated  the  difficulty,  which  has  only  very  partially  been  met  by 
removing  the  partition  between  a side  room  and  the  Church. 

The  Deacons’  Court  is  building  another  Church  about  half  a mile  from 
the  Mission  Compound,  for  which  they  had  bought  a site  some  time  ago. 
Mr.  Tan  Hou  Teng  Thai  (the  generous  donor  of  more  than  ^20,000  for  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College)  had  before  his  death  promised  ,$1,000,  since  paid  by 
his  sons.  With  a few  small  donations  from  the  Missionaries,  the  Congrega- 
tion has  subscribed  the  rest  of  the  cost.  The  whole  cost  will  be  from  ,^2,500 
to  ,^3,000. 

Christian  Giving. — Setting  aside  local  expenditure  (including  sums 
given  for  Church  building),  a variable  item,^  the  other  givings  of  the 
Congregations  in  the  Swatow  region  have  increased  by  ,§204.  School 
fees  brought  in  5721 ; for  the  Church’s  Home  Mission  there  was 
contributed  5327  ; for  a new  Church  Building  Fund,  from  which  it  is 
intended  to  give  aid  to  Churches  in  their  building  schemes,  5197  and 
for  the  all-important  Preaching  Fund,  54,160  (an  increase  of  5505  in 
the  year)  ; in  all,  59,582. 

In  the  maintenance  of  the  Native  Ministers,  preachers,  and  teachers, 
the  Swatow  Congregations  make  gratifying  progress. 

‘ The  self-support  of  the  Native  Church  has  from  the  first,’  Dr.  Gibson 
says,  ‘ been  our  ideal.  Ordained  Ministers  are  supported  entirely 
by  the  gifts  of  their  own  people.  But  where  more  than  one  Church  was 
under  their  care,  the  Mission  supported  preachers  or  teachers  to  assist 
them.  We  put  before  the  Churches  the  ideal  that  self-support  would 
only  be  attained  when  these  preachers  and  teachers  were  also  supported 
by  the  Churches  which  they  served,  and  this  year  in  our  pastorates, 
taken  together,  this  ideal  has  been  realised. 

‘Our  12  pastorates  (with  1,892  Communicants)  include  32  of  our  72 
stations.  The  Mission  spent  ,gl,807  for  the  maintenance  of  the  preachers 
and  teachers  woi’king  in  these  32  stations  during  1904.  But  these  Churches 
contributed  ,^1,677  for  the  stipends  of  their  Ministers,  and  51)684  more  in 
contributions  to  the  Preachers’  Fund,  besides  ^530  in  Elementary  School 
fees  ; that  is,  they  contributed  5407  more  for  pastors,  preachers  and  teachers 
than  was  required  for  those  who  were  working  amongst  themselves.  In  the 
other  40  stations  (with  660  Communicants),  the  Mission  paid  5^)354  for 

' For  example,  in  1'.103  the  Swatow  Congregation  raised  about  51)000  for  the  site  of 
the  new  Church.  In  1904  there  was  no  special  effort  required,  but  next  year’s  figures 
will  be  increased  by  the  sums  given  for  the  building  of  the  new  Church. 

^ The  Westminster  students  are  appealing  to  home  Congregations  this  year  on  behalf 
of  a Mission  Church  Building  Fund,  from  which  the  Committee  would  give  grants  in 
aid.  It  should  help  their  appeal  to  know  that  the  Mission  Church  is  itself  moving 
alcng  the  same  line. 
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preacliers  and  teachers.  But  their  contributions  to  the  ‘ Preachers’  Fund  ’ 
amounted  to  ^799,  and  their  Elementary  School  fees  to  ^145,  ,^944  in  all. 

‘ The  entire  support  of  our  Native  Ministers,  preachers,  and  Con- 
gregational school  teachers  for  1904  required  ^5,838,  and  of  this  sum 
the  Chinese  Church  provided  ;^4,835,  or  83  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost, 
leaving  only  ,$'1,003,  or  17  percent,  to  be  a charge  on  the  Home  Church. 
Has  any  other  £100  spent  in  the  work  of  the  Church  been  better  spent, 
or  yielded  a larger  return  towards  the  glory  of  God  or  the  salvation  of 
souls?  If,  as  we  may  now  hope,  the  Native  Church  here  achieves 
within  the  next  few  years  its  financial  independence  as  regards  its 
personal  stall’,  it  will  be  apparent  that  this  Church  is  an  effective 
fellow-worker,  not  a burden  to  be  sustained  by  the  Church  at  home. 
But  then  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  greater  burden  remains  to  be 
shared  by  the  two  Churches  together — the  burden  of  the  needs  of  the 
multitudes  of  souls  still  outside.’ 

The  Hospitals : General  and  Women’s. — The  figures  of  both  are  in 
the  Medical  Table.  The  total  number  of  patients  was  9,024  ; of  whom 
3,192  were  women  and  girls  (1,411  in  the  Women’s  Hospital).  In  the 
two  Hospitals  (with  close  on  300  beds)  there  were  nearly  3,200  in- 
patients. These  numbers  stand  for  a great  mass  of  suffering,  banished 
or  at  least  much  relieved.  To  every  one  of  these  patients  the  message 
of  life  was  also  spoken,  with  the  happy  result  (from  all  our  Mission 
Hospitals)  that  in  almost  every  case  of  the  baptism  of  a group  of  men 
and  women,  some  (sometimes  all)  declare  that  their  first  turning  to  the 
light  was  due  to  what  was  said  to  them  when  they  came  to  the  Mission 
doctor  to  be  cured  of  some  bodily  disease. 

Dr.  AVhyte  had  charge  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  Mission 
year,  and  continued  to  assist  until  he  went  up  to  the  Chaochowfoo 
Hospital.  He  has  done  most  of  the  visiting  of  patients  in  their  own 
homes  during  the  year.  Dr.  Nina  Beath  has  already  given  much  help 
in  the  Women’s  Hospital,  of  which  she  will  soon  take  over  the  entire 
charge. 

Dr.  Lyall’s  Hospital  will  not  seem  the  same  without  Sam  (his  full  name 
is  Mr.  Lim  Sam-hiu),  the  senior  assistant,  who  has  retired  after  thirty-one 
years  of  admirable  service — a good  doctor,  a capable  and  earnest  evangelist. 
The  second  assistant,  also  an  efficient  worker,  was  summoned  to  his  home 
during  the  year  to  manage  the  family  affairs,  his  elder  brother  having  died. 
The  vacant  places  have  been  filled  by  four  young  men  trained  in  the 
Hospital,  with  much  to  learn,  but  doing  well. 

There  have  been  many  helpers  in  the  evangelistic  work — fifteen 
services  in  each  week,  besides  ward  visiting  ; most  of  the  medical 
students  and  assistants,  the  native  Pastor,  the  teachers  of  the  schools, 
the  College  students,  Mr.  Steele  and  Mr,  Wallace,  and  Miss  Black  (in 
the  women’s  wards). 

As  in  the  other  hospitals,  the  in-patients’  food  is  now  prepared  in  the 
Hospital  kitchen,  the  patients  charged  2\d.  or  3c?.  per  day.  The  wards  are 
of  course  cleaner  and  sweeter  than  if  the  patients  prepared  their  own  food. 
Dr.  Lyall  thinks  that  the  average  stay  in  the  Hospital  is  shorter  than  under 
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the  old  plan,  which  seems  to  mean  that  the  Chinese  can  feed  themselves  for 
less  than  the  Hospital  charge  ! 

The  Printing  Press. — Eight  printers  have  been  kept  busily  employed 
most  of  the  year  ; the  chief  piece  of  work — the  .stereotyping  and  print- 
ing of  the  Vernacular  (romanised)  New  Testament,  a task  of  priceless 
value  for  the  Swatow  Churches,  now  brought  to  a successful  completion. 
An  edition  of  1,260  copies  has  been  printed,  the  whole  cost  of  the 
edition  (paper,  setting-up,  stereotyping,  printing  and  binding)  borne  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Mr.  Bondfield,  the  Society's 
Shanghai  agent,  is  sending  the  sheets  to  Japan  to  be  bound.  What 
Protestant  Mission  is  there  which  is  not  indebted  for  such  splendid 
assistance  to  this  great  Society,  or  the  sister  Societies  in  Scotland  and 
America?  ‘We  owe  Mr.  Bondfield.’  Dr.  Gibson  adds,  ‘ a debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  interest  he  has  all  along  taken  in  our  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  for  the  help  he  has  given  in  all  the  arrangements  for 
printing  it. 

‘ An  interesting  item  of  the  year’s  work  has  been  the  printing  of  a small 
booklet  in  Vernacular  on  “Free  Salvation,”  a translation  by  the  Mi-ou 
Minister,  Mr.  Ng  Siu-teng,  of  “ His  Unspeakable  Gift,”  by  the  late  Mr.  Roger, 
of  White  Abbey.  The  output  for  the  year  has  been  considerably  larger 
than  previous  years  ; 423,360  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  48,960  of  the 
monthly  Church  News  and  15,000  prescription  forms  and  tickets  for  use 
in  our  several  Hospitals.  Our  Hymn-book  in  roman  letter  is  out  of  print. 
There  are  many  demands  for  it,  and  stereos  for  32  pages  in  ‘ English  ’ type 
have  been  made.  We  have  also  printed  off  and  stereotyped  the  first  four 
sheets,  i.e.  32  pages,  of  an  Elementary  Manual  of  the  Swatow  dialect  for 
students.’ 

The  Bookshop. — In  the  bookshop  there  have  been  sold  (for  ,^586) 
163  Bibles  and  Old  Testaments,  533  New  Testaments,  and  1,805  Bible 
portions,  sold  on  behalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The 
Society  generously  assists  the  shop  by  a grant  of  ^50  a year. 

‘There  is  a steady  demand,’  Mr.  Steele  reports,  ‘for  standard  tracts. 
Thousands  of  Dr.  Griffith  J ohn’s  folding  sheet-tracts  pass  through  our  hands 
yearly.  The  books  of  the  new  learning  also  find  a ready  sale.  Many  copies 
of  our  romanised  Primer  have  been  bought  by  pupils  who  are  studying 
English  in  the  native  schools — three  thousand  sold  during  the  last  three 
years.  The  preachers  and  College  students  take  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  by  the  Committee  to  purchase  their  books  at  half 
price.  The  shop  is  in  a chronic  state  of  insolvency  ! But  its  sales  are  a 
valuable  contribution  towards  training  our  native  workers,  and  reaching  the 
non-Christians. 

‘We  have  received  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  a number 
of  New  Testaments,  bound  in  red  morocco,  for  presentation  to  “ the  upper 
or  ruling  classes  in  our  district  ” — the  proceeds  of  a bequest  by  the  late  Miss 
Pollack  of  Kilmarnock.’ 

Cases. — Three  years  ago  fourteen  Christians  were  driven  from  their 
village  (Thou-bue,  in  the  Suabue  district)  because  they  would  not  sub- 
scribe to  idol  worship.  Last  year  it  was  believed  that  the  case  was 
about  to  be  settled,  a new  magistrate  having  taken  it  up  and  promised 
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prompt  redress.  But  the  promise  remains  unfulfilled.  So  is  it  also  with 
a Jao-ping  case,  that  of  the  widow  of  the  only  Christian  belonging  to  our 
Mission  who  was  killed  in  the  Boxer  summer  (1900).  She  has  indeed 
been  permitted  to  return  to  her  village,  but  there  continues  to  suffer 
injury  and  theft  at  the  hands  of  her  neighbours.  In  other  places  in  the 
Swatow  field  illegal  attempts  are  being  made  to  extort  from  Christians 
contributions  for  idolatrous  ceremonies,  and  when  the  Christians  refuse 
the  penalty  is  not  infrequently  the  loss  of  goods  and  ejection  from  their 
homes. 

A new  instruction  issued  to  British  Consuls  in  China  by  our  Minister  at 
Pekin  unhappily  forbids  to  Missionaries  these  friendly  interviews  with 
magistrates,  which  often  prevented  a case  from  becoming  so  serious  as  to 
require  an  appeal  to  a Consul.  ‘ No  Missionary,’  the  instruction  runs,  ‘is  to 
be  permitted  to  approach  a magistrate  in  any  case  affecting  Chinese  Chris- 
tians except  through  the  Consul.’  ‘ It  is  expressly  added,’  Dr.  Gibson  says, 
‘ that  this  rule  is  to  hold,  no  matter  how  distant  the  Missionary  may  be  from 
the  seat  of  a Consul.  The  consequence  is  that  cases  which  might  have  been 
stopped  at  the  outset  by  a call  or  a friendly  note  to  a magistrate,  must  now 
be  left  alone  till  enough  mischief  has  been  done  to  compel  resort  to  the  Con- 
sul. Then  if  the  Consul  consent  to  act,  a cumbrous  and  ineffective  machinery 
begins  slowly  to  move.  The  Consul  writes  to  the  Tao-tai,  the  Tao-tai 
writes  to  the  district  magistrate,  and  probably  also  reports  the  case  to  the 
Viceroy.  The  magistrate  receives  the  Tao-tai’s  despatch,  duly  files  it,  and 
does  nothing,  and  then  the  case  begins  over  again. 

‘ The  restoration  to  iSIissionaries  of  a reasonable  amount  of  liberty  in 
approaching  the  mandarins  is  very  much  to  be  desired.  We  know  that 
such  liberty  has  sometimes  been  abused  (and  those  who  did  so  will  do  it 
still  in  spite  of  rules),  but  it  seems  a pity  that  all  of  us,  and  all  the 
interests  concerned,  should  suffer  for  the  indiscretion  of  a few.’ 

Presbyterian  Union  in  China. — This  great  proposal  (the  formation  of 
a Presbyterian  Church  of  China)  has  just  been  advanced  a stage.  Dr. 
Gibson  was  present  at  an  autumn  meeting  of  the  Union  Committee  in 
Shanghai.  To  that  meeting  there  was  reported  a highly  favourable 
response  from  the  Home  Chixrches  and  the  Chinese  Churches  to  the 
basis  of  union  agreed  on  at  a previous  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

‘ It  was  agreed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Church  Courts  connected  with 
American  Presbyterian  Missions  to  the  necessity  of  now  carrying  out  the 
severance  of  these  Courts  from  those  of  the  Mother  Churches  in  America. 
Of  the  proposed  six  Synods  three  are  already  formed  and  independent  of 
Home  Church  Courts.  It  was  also  agreed  at  this  stage,  by  the  issue  of  full 
Reports  in  Chinese  and  English,  with  accompanying  letters,  to  put  the  whole 
matter  fully  before  the  Chinese  Church  Courts  and  Congregations,  as  well 
as  the  Missions  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  the  Supreme  Courts  at 
home,  and  at  the  same  time  to  invite  the  Chinese  Presbyteries  to  elect  two 
delegates  each,  one  Chinese  and  one  foreign,  to  form  a Council  of  Corre- 
spondence and  Alliance,  which  shall  meantime  act  as  a link  of  union  by 
correspondence,  and  shall  be  instructed  to  meet  in  Shanghai  about  the  time 
of  the  General  Conference  to  be  held  in  1907.’ 

The  formation  of  a General  Assembly  was  not  forgotten,  but  it  was 
felt  that  this  part  of  the  subject  should  be  reserved  until  the  organisation 
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of  Synods  is  completed,  and  the  representative  Council  can  confer  on 
the  whole  subject.  This  Council,  holding  its  commission  from  the 
Native  Presbyteries,  will  be  a more  authoritative  body  than  the  present 
Committee,  which  consists  only  of  foreign  delegates  from  the  Presbyterian 
IMissions.  The  scheme  for  a General  Assembly  will  be  included  in  the 
Reports  now  to  be  issued  for  full  consideration  by  the  Chinese  Churches. 
It  is  essential  that  all  further  action  should  be  taken  on  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Chinese  Church  Courts. 

II.  Chaochowi-'u. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Garden  Blaikie,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  Blaikie  ; 
Dr.  Cousland  and  Mrs.  Cousland  ; Misses  Ricketts  and  Gillhespy. 

Ordained  Chinese  Minister. — Rev.  Heng  Liet-kip,  of  Chaochowfu. 

The  city  had  long  been  a Mission  station,  but  in  1883  it  became  a 
IMission  centre  with  its  own  resident  Missionaries. 

The  City  Reading  Room. — A large  house  in  the  heart  of  the  city  was 
bought  and  (by  means  of  gifts  from  private  friends,  mostly  in  Scotland) 
fitted  up  for  Mission  use : reading-room,  bookshop,  preaching-hall, 
pastor’s  house,  &c.  The  new  premises  were  opened  in  May,  and  from 
the  beginning  have  answered  all  expectations.  (Other  book  shops  in  the 
city  have  begun  to  sell  Western  books.  Mr.  Blaikie  expects  to  see  rival 
schools  also  in  the  villages.  The  Missionaries  everywhere  are  trying  to 
meet  the  demand  for  the  new  learning  by  adapting  the  curriculum  of 
the  schools  to  the  probable  recpiirements  of  the  Government  exami- 
nations.) In  June  and  July  there  were  crowds  of  students  in  Chao- 
chowfu for  the  Government  examinations. 

Chaochowfu  is  in  importance  the  second  city  in  the  Kwang-tung  (Canton) 
province — a Prefectural  city,  the  seat  of  a Taotai  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
over  two  Prefectures  and  part  of  a third  (with  <a  population  of  eleven 
millions),  a large  distributing  trade  centre,  the  seat  of  examinations  for  the 
Siu-tsai  (B.A.)  degree.  It  has  now  three  Government  Colleges,  and  the 
great  changes  in  Chinese  educational  policy  now  rapidly  proceeding  are 
likely  to  make  it  a place  of  growing  importance  and  value  as  a Missionary 
centre. 

Distribution  of  Books  amongst  the  Students. — The  students  gathered 
for  the  annual  examinations  frequented  the  reading-room  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  (It  has  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  Chinese  peri- 
odicals ; a few  of  a general  character,  mostly  distinctively  Christian.^) 
A distribution  of  Christian  literature  amongst  the  students  was  success- 
fully carried  through. 

‘ I obtained  a large  grant  of  literature  from  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Christian  Knowledge,’  Mr.  Blaikie  says,  ‘ and  was  able  to  make  up 
1,000  packets,  labelled  with  yellow  paper  and  stamped  with  the  book  shop 
stamp,  each  containing  a copy  of  Luke’s  Gospel  and  eight  other  volumes. 
About  600  of  these  packets  were  distributed  to  the  students  who  were 

' A Chinese  friend,  Mr.  Tan  Gek-tshang,  provides  a Hong  Kong  daily  paper.  The 
National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  gives  a grant  of  a month  for  the  salary  of  the 
salesman,  and  provides  the  portions  of  Scripture  which  are  sold. 
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attending  the  Prefect’s  examination.  We  also  distributed  copies  of  Luke  s 
Gospel  to  the  students  of  the  new^  Government  colleges  who  were  attending 
an  examination  held  by  the  Taotai  at  the  same  time.  After  these  distri- 
butions a good  number  of  the  students  made  use  of  our  reading-room.’  Dr. 
Gibson  and  Mr.  Steele  went  up  from  Swatow  to  take  part  in  the  work 
amongst  the  students.  Dr.  Gibson  preached  on  two  afternoons  to  good 
audiences,  which  included  not  a few  literary  men.  Mr.  Steele  was  with 
Mr.  Blaikie  for  a week.  It  is  a mo.st  hopeful  seed-sowing. 

The  Country  Work. — Mr.  Blaikie  gives  much  time,  when  in  the 
city,  to  the  street  chapel,  conversing  with  visitors,  preaching  to  the 
groups  which  are  continually  gathering.  But  a large  part  of  his  work 
is  the  visiting  of  the  out-stations  connected  with  Chaochowfu  and  the 
stations  of  the  Peh-tsui-ou  Pastorate,  which  is  at  present  vacant.  He 
is  almost  always  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Blaikie,  who  sees  and  prescribes 
for  large  numbers  of  sick  people,  and  often  preaches  to  the  women. 

At  E-tng  a young  man  of  real  promise  died  a few  months  after  baptism. 
Often  after  such  an  event  the  neighbours’  comments  are  scornful,  ‘ It  is  the 
anger  of  the  idols.  Your  God  cannot  protect  His  worshippers,’  and  faith 
sometimes  wavers.  But  their  son’s  death  quickened  the  Christian  leanings 
of  this  lad’s  father  and  mother.  The  father  has  been  baptised  and  the 
mother  will  follow.  At  Liu-ng  Sunday  closing  is  a great  difficulty,  and 
there  are  other  obstacles  to  progress.  ‘ It  is  a long,  dirty,  straggling  place, 
overhanging  the  river  ; houses  propped  high  upon  poles,  to  protect  them 
from  the  frequent  “ spates.”  The  chapel  is  a dark  room  about  12  feet 
square.  The  young  preacher  (an  active,  earnest  man),  with  a nice  little  wife 
and  baby,  live  in  a still  smaller  room  behind,  off  which  they  have  a tiny 
kitchen.  There  is  no  place  for  women  worshippers  ; they  sit  with  the 
preacher’s  wife  in  her  room,  where  they  can  hear  but  not  see  the  preacher. 
A more  suitable  place  of  worship  is  in  view.  Many  of  the  worshippers  are 
men  whose  homes  are  elsewhere.  Few  women  come  to  the  services.  At 
Tng-ou  the  look-out  is  encouraging  ; a good  preacher  ; a good  many  women 
attending.  Peh-tsui-ou  is  a flourishing  pastorate  and  is  about  to  subdivide. 
To-thau,  though  a fairly  large  congregation,  is  harassed  by  quarrels  and 
rumours  of  falls.  Liau-khau  has  some  members  very  irregular  in  attendance, 
and  some  women  candidates  for  admission  have  not  quite  abandoned  idola- 
trous practices,  wishing,  apparently,  to  have  the  chances  of  both  faiths,  the 
r.ew  and  the  old  ! ’ 

Such  are  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a Missionary’s  life.  Our  brethren 
do  need  our  sympathy,  our  trust,  and  our  prayers. 

The  Taotai’s  Courtesies. — Two  of  his  sons  visit  the  Mission  house, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blaikie  have  been  invited  to  the  Taotai’s  house 
more  than  once ; the  first  time  partly  that  Mrs.  Blaikie  might  be 
consulted  about  the  health  of  his  wife,  the  next  time  to  an  elaborate 
dinner.^  Mr.  Blaikie  has  given  the  eldest  son  a handsome  Chinese 

' Dr.  Whyte  was  also  one  of  the  guests.  ‘ The  table  was  laid  in  European  style — 
knives,  forks,  and  vases  filled  with  flowers.  During  dinner  a gramophone  played  a fine 
selection  of  English  music — songs,  dances,  &c.,  and  also  some  Chinese  plays.  The  menu 
was  : soup  (native),  sharks’  fins,  roast  pigeon,  roast  mutton,  minced  chicken  and  green 
peas,  mushrooms  and  native  vegetables,  sweet  rice  (highly  flavoured),  curry  and  rice, 
mandarin  soup,  jasmine  tea,  dessert.  The  mandarin  soup  was  brought  in  in  two  large 
dishes  set  upon  stoves  and  boiled  on  the  table.  When  the  soup  was  boiling  we  each 
took  upon  our  forks  pieces  of  raw  fish,  liver,  &c.,  and  held  them  in  the  soup  till  cooked. 
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Testament.  The  young  man  is  studying  English,  and  can  write  letters 
in  English  on  his  type-writer.  Why  might  there  not  come  from  this 
intercourse  with  the  Mission  a disciple  ‘ in  Caesar’s  house  ’ ? Even  if 
not,  a friendly  magistrate  can  often  brush  away  vexatious  difficulties. 

The  Presbytery. — The  Swatow  Presbytery,  Mr.  Blaikie  notes,  has 
had  some  knotty  points  under  discussion.  A convert  asked  to  be  bap- 
tised by  immersion.  The  Presbytery  by  a majority  refused ; but  an 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  Synod,  which  meets  about  the  same  time  as  our 
home  Synod.  Another  matter  goes  to  the  Synod  on  a recommendation 
from  the  Presbytery,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Blaikie,  proposed  in  a maiden 
speech — to  the  effect  that  when  a Congregation  meets  to  call  a minister 
it  should  not  proceed  unless  at  least  half  the  members  are  present. 
Such  a rule  would  sometimes  ‘ sist  proceedings  ’ at  home. 

The  Hospital. — The  figures  are  in  the  medical  table.  Dr.  Cousland 
was  invalided  home  last  June.  The  senior  assistant,  Dr.  Siau,  a capable 
man,  was  in  charge  until  the  end  of  September,  when  Dr.  Whyte  went 
up  to  take  charge.  To  give  Dr.  Whyte  some  leisure  for  language  studj^ 
his  medical  work  is  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  forenoon  hours. 
Fees  are  charged  for  unusual  services — 20  cents,  if  an  out-patient 
wishes  to  see  the  doctor  on  any  other  than  the  dispensary  days ; a small 
fee  if  a patient  is  permitted  to  take  away  more  than  one  supply  of 
medicine  to  save  him  from  coming  to  hospital  a second  day ; a dollar 
and  travelling  expenses  if  the  doctor  is  called  to  visit  a patient  at  his 
own  home ; the  price  of  the  medicine,  if  it  is  costly  and  the  patient 
well  to  do.  Charges  on  similar  lines  are  now  made  at  almost  all  our 
hospitals — the  rules  readily  relaxed  if  they  would  drive  away  the  very 
poor.  The  poor  are  not  driven  away,  but  frequently  assisted  in  other 
ways. 

‘ In  every  hospital,’  Dr.  Whyte  says,  ‘ whether  at  home  or  here,  there  are 
not  merely  opportunities  for  being  charitable  ; there  are  demands  upon  your 
purse  (often  unspoken)  which  no  human  (or  at  any  rate  no  humane)  being 
could  refuse.  Only  occasionally  is  it  the  hospital’s  purse  which  is  opened. 
Quite  recently  my  students  took  in  hand  to  feed  a case  till  he  was  better. 
It  cost  them  about  half  a dollar  each,  which  represents  something  to  them.’’ 
Insurance  Companies  have  begun  to  develop  business  amongst  the  inland 
Chinese.  Dr.  Cousland  examines  Chaochowfu  insurers  for  the  Companies, 
and  the  fees  help  the  Hospital  income. 

Dr.  Cousland  at  home  continues  a work  of  immense  value,  in  which 
he  has  had  a very  large  share  for  years — the  translation  into  Chinese  of 
standard  medical  books.  He  hopes  to  be  quite  fit  to  return  to  China 
next  autumn. 

His  well-appointed  Hospital,  with  its  92  beds,  is  in  happy  contrast 
to  the  home  of  the  Chaochowfu  medical  work  when  he  went  out  in  1888 — 

and  then  ate  them.  The  jasmine  tea  is  ordinary  tea  with  jasmine  leaves  steeped  in  it. 
They  gave  us  sarsaparilla  to  drink  1 It  is  much  liked  by  the  Chinese.  There  was  port  and 
whiskey  also,  but  hardly  anyone  drank  much  of  it.  Some  of  the  ladies  and  children 
looked  on  through  a screen,  and  they  must  have  been  surprised  to  see  a lady  at  dinner 
with  so  many  men.  They  gave  us  an  escort  of  lamp-bearers  to  take  us  through  the 
streets,  and  to  open  the  city  gates  for  us,  and  they  lighted  our  way  right  up  to  our  front 
door.’ 
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one  room  in_  the  small  house  in  which  he  lived  used  as  the  chapel,  and 
another  as  his  dispensary  and  bedroom.  Yet  in  that  humble  spot  there 
were  good  medical  and  spiritual  results— as  there  are  to-day  in  the  hospital. 
One  of  the  ‘ Tiger’s  Tail  Lane  ’ converts  was  Mrs.  Tsai,  now  over  eighty,  the 
beloved  mother  of  the  Church.  Miss  Ricketts  and  the  other  Mission  ladies 
as  well  as  Mr.  Blaikie  assist  in  the  wards  and  at  the  services.  And  the 
Chaochowfu  Hospital,  like  all  the  others,  is  the  place  of  first  impressions  to 
many  a sick  soul. 

The  Educational  Work.—'  We  have  30  small  children,’ Miss  Ricketts 
writes,  ‘ taught  in  an  upper  ward  of  the  women’s  side  of  the  Hospital  by 
an  excellent  woman  who  gives  her  whole  heart  to  her  work.  One  older 
girl  among  them,  who  has  had  no  other  education,  will  assist  with  the 
very  small  ones  this  year.  She  has  entered  the  Church  at  her  own 
earnest  wish,  though  she  is  only  sixteen.  She  is  one  of  four  sisters  who 
have  no  mother,  and  she  has  been  mother  to  them  all  and  done  her  duty 
gallantly.  I had  15  women  in  my  spring  class  (an  evangelistic  rather 
than  educational  class),  and  13  women  in  an  autumn  class,  held  in 
the  house  of  one  of  our  Teng-tng  members,  who  put  his  large  new 
house  at  lu}^  disposal  for  teaching  purposes,  and  supplied  all  the  fuel, 
besides  putting  up  several  from  long  distances.  I have  been  greatly 
cheered  this  year  by  two  hospital  patients  joining  the  Church.  One 
belongs  to  Tng-ou,  and  has  been  baptised.  Both  attended  my  Hospital 
■class,  and  I was  delighted  to  see  in  the  intelligent  answers  to  the  pastor’s 
questions  of  the  woman  who  has  been  baptised,  how  much  she  had 
profited  by  her  attendance.’ 

III.  SuABUE — THE  Young  People’s  Field. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  David  Sutherland  and  Mrs.  Sutherland ; 
Dr.  Muir  Sandeman  and  Mrs.  Sandenian. 

The  first  baptism  in  Suabue  occurred  in  November  1894.  Two  or 
three  visits  had  been  paid  by  the  Missionaries  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Sutherland  has  had  to  anticipate  the  normal  time  of  furlough, 
in  order  to  put  himself  in  a specialist’s  care.  Happily  he  is  in  good 
general  health,  and  has  been  able  to  do  much  effective  deputation  woi’k. 
Mr.  Steele  will  be  able,  it  is  hoped,  to  pay  occasional  visits  to  Suabue 
while  Mr.  Sutherland  is  at  home ; and  there  is  some  hope  of  an 
honorary  lady  worker  going  out  next  autumn  to  work  amongst  the 
women — a long  prayed  for  accession  to  the  Mission  staff.  Mrs.  Sandeman 
visits  the  hospital  on  out-patient  days,  and  helps  in  the  Girls’  School 
and  the  Sunday  School.  She  has  the  right,  by  unwearied  service,  to 
call  for  a lady  worker  from  home. 

The  Pastorates. — Tua-ua,  ‘ sanctioned  ’ a year  ago,  but  failing  in  its 
first  calls,  is  at  last  hopeful  of  an  early  settlement  of  its  first  pastor. 
Suabue  is  asking  the  Presbytery’s  leave  to  call  a pastor,  and  has  put 
into  the  Presbytery’s  hands  ,^137,  something  more  than  the  first  year’s 
stipend. 

The  Hospital. — The  figures  are  in  the  Medical  Table.  They  are 
sure  to  be  largely  increased  in  future  years  now  that  the  Hospital  is 
opened.  Dr.  Sandeman  began  work  in  part  of  the  new  building  in 
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April;  but  not  till  September  was  the  whole  hospital  out  ot  the  work- 
men’s hands  and  ready  for  occupation.  It  was  opened  by  a short  service 
in  the  Hospital  Chapel  on  September  18. 

‘ Mr.  Sutherland,  Dr.  Sandeman,  and  the  preacher  all  took  part  in  the 
day’s  proceediDgs,’  Mrs.  Sandeman  reports.  ‘ After  the  service  tea  and  cake 
were  served  to  all.  About  40  women  had  tea  with  the  new  matron  and  me 
in  the  women’s  wards  ; and  the  gentlemen  had  their  party  by  themselves  in 
their  quarters.  After  tea  all  were  allowed  to  inspect  the  premises  from  top 
to  bottom.  It  was  a beautiful  afternoon,  and  everything  was  looking  its 
best — spotless  floors,  brand-fresh  paint.  The  women  wei’e  specially  inte- 
rested in  the  kitchen’s  cooking  arrangements.’ 

‘ We  were  struck,’  Mr.  Sutherland  wrote,  ‘ by  the  well-mannered  crowd 
that  enjoyed  our  tea  and  cake,  were  amused  by  the  galvanic  battery,  and 


wandered  about  from  ward  to  ward.  In  the  hospital  the  young  people  of  the 
Church  have  given  the  Mission  an  eflective  instrument  for  good,  and  have 
conferred  a great  benefit  upon  the  people  of  the  region.’ 

A Presbytery’s  Deputation. — Two  deputies,  appointed  by  the  Presby- 
tery, the  Sinhu  and  the  Kieli-yaug  Ministers,  visited  the  Congregations 
of  the  Suabue  diocese.  Mr.  Sutherland,  himself  an  indefatigable 
itinerant  bishop,  was  delighted  with  the  spirit  and  the  thorougliness 
with  which  the  visitation  was  carried  through.  The  visitors  greatly 
cheered  these  scattered  Congregations. 

Special  Efforts  and  Openings. — A Preachers’  and  AVorkers’  ten  days’  Con- 
ference in  Tanghai  last  spring  was  helpful — to  the  Tanghai  Church  and  to 
the  workers  themselves.  A Summer  School  was  held  at  Suabue  in  June  and 
part  of  July.  ‘ The  men  who  came,’  Mr.  Sutherland  says,  ‘were  anxious  to 
know  intelligently  the  things  concerning  the  Faith.  We  hope  to  see  at  least 
two  of  them  among  our  preachers  some  day.  We  should  have  liked  to  opsn 
two  new  Churches  during  the  year  ; but  we  had  neither  money  to  buy  che 
necessary  buildings  nor  preachers  to  put  in  charge.  'SYe  had  to  ask  the 
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brethren  in  these  places  to  continue  coming  ten  miles  to  Church  every 
Sunday.’ 

Friendly  Magistrates. — ‘ The  District  Magistrates  are  young  men,  less 
conservative  than  the  older  men.  They  seem  to  understand  our  work  in 
some  little  degree.  Schools  for  the  “study  of  Western  learning”  have 
been  opened  in  the  district  cities,  and  preparatory  schools  on  new  lines 
have  been  opened  in  a number  of  market  towns.’ 

This  district  also  is  not  without  its  would-be  disturbers  of  the  peace. 
Placards  are  now  and  again  put  up  in  the  towns  with  the  call,  ‘ Exterminate 
foreigners  ; kill  the  Christians  ; overthrow  the  dynasty.’  The  Mandarins 
have  them  at  once  torn  down,  and  are  known  to  be  in  earnest  ; and  nothing 
happens.  Here  (and  elsewhere)  the  law-abiding,  decent  folks  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  secret  societies. 

The  Deficit. — The  Suabue  accounts  closed  for  the  year  with  a debit 
balance  of  about  £300.  The  Young  People  of  the  Church  (Christian 
Endeavourers,  Members  of  Guilds,  Morning  Fellowship  Associations, 
Literary  Societies,  Ministers’  Bible  Classes,  &c.),  have  set  themselves 
with  a loyal  courage,  warmly  appreciated  by  the  Committee,  to  meet 
this  deficit  themselves — and  to  arrive  at  their  aim,  to  have  the  Suabue 
work  entirely  at  their  charges.  It  is  a high  purpose,  and  Missionaries 
and  Mission  are  worthy  of  the  requisite  effoi’t  and  sacrifice.  It  will  not 
be  merely  as  a relief  to  its  own  finance,  but  at  least  as  much  because  of 
the  spiritual  enrichment  of  the  young  life  of  our  Church  that  the  Com- 
inittee  will  rejoice  if  this  year  this  great  hope  is  realised. 

HAKKALAND. 

I.  WUKINGFU. 

The  Mission  Staff.— Eev.  D.  Maciver,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  Maciver, 
Ilev.  AY.  Eiddel,  M.A.,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Eiddel,  Eev.  Stephen  Band, 
B.A.,  Eev.  AV.  B.  Paton,  B.A. ; Misses  Balmer,  Laidler,  Keith. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Eevs.  Phang  Khi-fung  (College  Tutor), 
Phang  Tshiung,  of  Wukiugfu,  and  Tsen  Mien-lu,  of  Thong-hang.^ 

Hopho,  the  first  Hakka  Station,  was  opened  by  the  Swatow  Mission- 
aries in  1870.  The  first  Hakka  Missionary  (Eev.  John  Eutherfurd, 
B.D.)  was  appointed  in  1877. 

The  Theological  College  and  the  High  School. — Twenty-one  men 
were  in  residence,  four  of  them  North  Hakka  students.  ‘ AYe  are  full  of 
hope  for  the  future,’  Mr.  Band  writes,  ‘ as  regards  the  supply  ot 
preachers.’  The  College  curriculum  is  as  full  as  that  of  the  other 
Colleges  of  the  Mission,  and  lasts  for  the  same  number  of  years. 

The  revolution  in.  the  Government  Examinations  compels  a revision  of 
the  course  of  studies  in  all  Mission  educational  institutions.  ‘ But,  Mr. 
Maciver  says,  ‘ our  aim  will  always  be,  not  to  prepare  men  for  Government 
service,  but  for  usefulness  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world.  The  College 
accommodation  is  inadequate.  The  Middle  (High)  School  also  has  been 
overcrowded.  AVe  have  now  turned  part  of  Dr.  Riddel’s  old  house  into 
dormitories.  From  all  the  Schools  under  our  charge  w’e  have  received  about 
^1  000  in  fees.’ 
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Mr  Maclver’s  ‘Hakka  Dictionary.’ — The  occupation  of  the  spare 
hours  of  a quarter  of  a century,  this  great  volume  (1,220  pages  royal 
8vo.)  has  been  printed  during  the  year  by  the  American  Presbyterian 
Press  at  Shanghai.  With  its  companion  work,  also  prepared  by 
Mr.  Maclver,  ‘The  Hakka  Radical  Index’  (150  pages  royal  8vo.),  it  will 
immensely  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  Hakka  dialects  by  young 
Missionaries  and  others.  The  Synod  may  well  congratulate  itself  that 
such  monumental  books  as  Dr.  Carstairs  Douglas’s  ‘ Dictionary  of  the 
Amoy  Dialect  and  now  Mr.  Maclver’s  ‘ Dictionary  ’ have  come  from 


members  of  our  staff — in  each  case  compiled  in  the  odd  moments  of  a 
full  Missionary  life. 

The  Printing  Press. — Of  the  new  printing  press,  provided  by  funds 
collected  at  home  by  Mr.  Ede,  the  son  of  the  Wukingfu  pastor  is  the 
printer,  trained  by  the  Missionai’ies — who  had  need  to  be  masters  of 
many  trades!  He  has  already  turned  out  in  creditable  style  Primers, 
Catechisms,  and  a Romanised  Hymn  Book. 

The  Stations. — Mr.  Maclver  and  Mr.  Band,  and  also  the  W.M.A. 
ladies,  have  done  much  itinerating  during  the  year.  If  not  by  such 
a happy  spiritual  movement  as  the  Amoy  Revival,  yet  by  sure  if  C{uiet 
indications  of  real  progress  and  genuine  life  in  the  Churches  have  the 
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Missionaries  been  cheered.  There  have  been  1 20  adult  baptisms  during 
the  year. 

Cases. — One  source  of  external  trouble  was  absent  from  the  Hakka 
field  last  year — the  Triad  Society,  with  its  raids  and  its  blackmailing, 
and  the  unrest  and  terror  it  caused  ov’^er  the  whole  region.  The  Consuls 
urged  the  Mandarins  to  suppress  the  society.  That  has  been  done — a 
result  which  energetic  and  bold  action  would  probably  effect  elsewhere, 
(It  might  have  been  done,  for  example,  at  Changpu.) 

But  ‘cases’ — as  elsewhere,  the  fruit  of  J Roman  Catholic  high-handed 
meddlesomeness — have  not  ceased  to  trouble  and  hamper  the  Mission.  At 
Lo-hai,  through  the  kindly  intervention  of  the  Swatow  British  Consul,  a- 
case  of  this  .sort  was  ended.  ‘ The  Roman  Catholics  had  pulled  down  a 
house  we  had  secured  for  our  services.  Compensation  has  been  given  us, 
and  we  have  built  a commodious  Church,  in  which  in  the  meantime  at  least 
large  congregations  gather.’ 

The  most  troublesome  affliir  of  the  year  has  occurred  at  one  of  the 
chief  South  Hakka  stations,  Kwan-yim-san,  a few  miles  North-East 
from  Wukingfu. 

‘ Several  years  ago,’  Mr.  Maciver  reports,  ‘ the  village  rose  against  a 
rich  money-lender.  He  was  boycotted  and  had  to  leave  the  village.  He 
then  joined  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  he  might  get  help  in  the  lawsuit  on 
which  he  entered.  He  originally  was  an  adherent  of  ours,  and  many  of  the 
leading  people  in  the  village  are  members  with  us.  Two  years  ago  the 
affair  was  settled  by  the  District  IVlagistrate,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Viceroy.  Suddenly,  a few  months  ago,  a provincial  military  officer  came 
with  a small  army  to  Kwan-yim-san,  sent  (we  learned)  at  the  request  of  the 
local  French  priest.  He  seems  to  have  put  his  soldiers  at  the  call  of  the 
money-lender  and  his  friends.  Over  fifty  houses  (many  of  them  belonging 
to  our  people)  were  plundered  and  burned.  All  the  grown-up  men  fled  to 
the  hills,  women  were  outraged,  &c.  Ac.  Our  chapel  was  burst  open,  and 
the  chapel-keeper  (against  whom  there  was  no  charge)  was  bound  and 
taken  prisoner.  He  still  lies  in  prison.  We  appealed  to  the  Consul  as  to 
the  outrage  on  our  Chapel.  He  wrote  to  the  General,  who  replied  he  did 
not  know  there  was  a Chapel  in  Kwan-yim-san.  In  reality  it  is  the  most 
conspicuous  building  in  the  village  ! Peace  has  been  in  a measure  restored,, 
and  some  of  the  people  have  returned  to  their  homes.  Several,  however, 
are  still  in  prison.  The  case  having  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  we  could 
not  interfere,  but  our  French  friends  had  no  such  scruple.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  without  their  interference  there  would  have  been  no  trouble.’ 

The  Hospital. — The  figures  (in  the  Medical  Table)  represent  a busy 
year,  during  which  Dr.  Riddel  has  been  in  uniformly  good  health. 
Patients,  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  men  and  women,  constituted  last 
year  a record  in  numbers.  Dr.  Riddel  gives  one  or  two  hours  daily  to  the 
teaching  of  his  students  (ten  in  number),  the  course  covering  Anatomy, 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Materia  Medica,  and  Midwifery. 

The  operations  included  seven  or  eight  amputations,  three  cases  of  litho- 
tomy— all  these  successful — and  six  for  cataract,  five  successful.  In  the  six 
midwifery  cases  the  mothers  -were  all  saved  ; sometimes  the  child  was  dead 
before  the  doctor’s  arrival.  The  old  matron  has  become  Hospital  Bible 


A MISSIONARY  CROUP!  SWATOW  AND  HAKKA  WORKERS 
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WUKINGFU  S THE  HOSPITAL  MATRON 


WUKINGFU:  AN  OLD  CHRISTIAN 


CHINESE  DOCTOR  AND  WIFE  AT  SHONG  HONG 
(One  of  Dr.  JlcPbun's  old  students) 
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woman.  A younger  woman  is  matron,  and  she  is  now  able  to  dress  all  the 
women’s  surgical  cases. 

A useful  enlargement  of  the  Hospital  has  been  effected — the  cost 
provided  by  a special  gift.  ‘ We  have  added  several  small  wards, 
giving  ten  beds,  besides  other  small  rooms  for  cooking,  &c.,  and 
a pavilion  in  which  the  women’s  surgical  cases  are  dressed.  When 
the  Chinese  have  time  to  be  ill — that  is,  when  field  work  is  slack — 
they  crowd  into  the  Hospital  till  its  70  beds  are  all  occupied. 
The  Evangelistic  work  has  been  conducted,  as  in  previous  years, 
by  the  Medical  and  Divinity  students,  the  Wukingfu  Minister,  and  the 
Missionaries.  We  are  hopeful  that  much  good  is  being  done,  but 
results  only  appear  later  when  those  interested  take  their  place  amongst 
the  applicants  for  baptism  at  the  out-stations.’ 

Besides  the  additions  to  the  hospital  Dr.  Riddel’s  new  house  has  been 
finished,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Riddel  have  at  last  a reasonably  comfortable  home. 
The  Wukingfu  Congregation  has  built  a new  Elementary  School  ;the  kitchen 
and  outhouses  of  the  Boys’  School  have  been  rebuilt  on  a larger  scale.  The 
Church  has  also  been  enlarged — seated  now  for  500  instead  of  300. 

So  the  work  becomes  more  visible.  The  Missionaries  (like  their 
brethren  at  all  our  centres)  ask  us  to  pray  that  it  may  be  more  and 
more  real  and  stable,  and  may  be  increasingly  manifest  in  Christian 
devoutness  and  Christian  living. 

The  Popular  Religion  of  China. — A luminous  note  on  a Chinaman’s 
real  working  religion  occurs  in  a recent  letter  from  Mr.  Band.'  ‘ The 
mass  of  the  nation,’  he  says,  spend  their  time  in  a hard  struggle  for 
existence,  while  the  scholars,  or  literati,  are  devoted  to  a Confucian 
system  of  ethics  which  is  frankly  agnostic. 

‘ And  yet  this  curious  nation  manages  to  combine  with  all  its  materialism 
a large  amount  of  superstitious  and  idolatrous  observance.  A man  may  be 
a Confucianist,  a Buddhist,  a Taoist,  all  in  one — keeping  his  morality,  his 
religion,  and  his  philosophy  in  separate  compartments.  The  ordinary  China- 
man worships  the  spirits  occasionally  at  his  particular  temple,  and  keeps  up 
the  family  ancestral  worship  with  considerable  zeal  and  punctiliousness,  but 
his  morality  is  chiefly  a matter  of  custom,  and  has  little  to  do  with  his 
religion.  But  to  attempt  to  describe  the  general  features  of  Chinese  religious 
life  inevitably  lands  onetn  hopeless  contradictions.  If  truth  be  always  found 
on  the  horns  of  a dilemma,  it  is  certainly  so  with  regard  to  the  Chinese.’ 


II.  Sam-iio  (North  Hakkaland). 

The  Mission  Staff. — -Rev.  ]\Iurdo  C.  Mackenzie  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie ; 
Dr.  McPhun. 

Sam-ho  was  occupied  as  the  North  Hakka  centre  in  1902,  but 
there  were  stations  in  this  district  worked  from  Wukingfu  many  years 
before. 


‘ It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  working  Missionaries,  especially,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Band,  are  rejoicing  exceedinsrly  in  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Ede’s  successor,  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Baton,  like  Mr.  Band,  a Westminster  College  student. 


/ 
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Open  Doors. — The  dominant  note  in  the  North  Hakka  report  is — 
open  doors,  from  which  the  Mission  turns  sadly  away,  by  reason  of  lack 
of  both  means  and  men.  The  supply  of  Chinese  preachers  is  quite 
insufficient.  £10  a year  meets  the  expenses  of  a station;  but  even  if 
the  North  Hakka  brethren  had  the  men  at  their  disposal  their  limited 
appropriation  does  not  supply  this  modest  sum  for  a single  new  out- 
station. 

‘We  cannot  administer  this  work,’  the  C.M.S.  Committee  says  of  its  great 
Missions,  ‘without  providing  for  healthy  growth  year  by  year.  We  are 
convinced  that  our  best  friends  look  for  this,  and  we  believe  that  God  expects 
it.’  This  is  true  of  any  Mission  owned  by  God,  and  true  of  the  work  round 
about  each  of  our  Mission  centres  ; and  with  us  it  finds  no  more  striking 
illustration  than  the  North  Hakka  Mission,  with  its  two  Missionaries  trying 
to  take  possession,  in  Christ’s  name,  of  a great  tract  of  country,  with 
numberless  villages  and  many  considerable  towns,  and  of  which  we  claim  the 
right  to  say  to  all  other  Missions,  ‘ Hands  off.’ 

Mr.  Mackenzie  will  be  present  at  the  Synod,  beginning  his  furlough  ; 
Dr.  McPhun  left  alone,  just  as  Dr.  Sandeman  has  been  in  Suabue  with 
Mr.  Sutherland  at  home.  It  ought  not  to  be  : the  smallest  Mission  staff 
at  any  one  centre  should  be  three  men,  so  that  this  hard  and  heavy  cross 
— working  single-handed — may  never  lie  on  any  one’s  shoulders.  Dr. 
McPhun  will  be  assisted  at  intervals  by  Mr.  Maciver  and  Mr.  Band, 
and  the  Wukingfu  pastor  will  spend  some  months  in  the  North  Hakka 
district.  What  is  at  present  distressing  the  North  Hakka  brethren  is 
not,  however,  their  own  need  of  reinforcement,  but  the  call  for  the 
establishment  of  services  and  the  appointment  of  preachers  at  post  after 
post  they  feel  they  ought  to  occupy  and  cannot. 

‘ There  are  actually,’  Mr.  Mackenzie  says,  ‘ seven  new  places  where  a 
preacher  is  wanted — Nyun-khe  (.Silver  River),  Chhim-khang  in  Vu-phin 
county,  Thai-yong-pa  in  Shong-hong  county,  Phei-hong  in  Yun-thin,  Vong- 
fu-tshun  and  Phak-heu  in  Thai-pu,  and  Tshiung  Kheu  in  Ka-yin-chiu. 
The  most  pressing  of  these  are  Phei-hong,  Yong-fu-tshun  and  Chhim- 
khang.  We  can  only  meet  the  request  of  the  Phei-hong  people.  All  three 
places  are  surrounded  with  thousands  of  people.  To  Vong-fu-tshun  and 
Chhim-khang  I had  to  say  “You  must  just  continue  to  walk  ten  miles  to 
the  nearest  place  of  worship.”  ’ ^ 

Progress  at  the  Stations. — Both  of  the  Missionaries  itinerate  a great 
deal,  meeting  everywhere  with  a friendly,  if  an  inquisitive,  reception. 
The  general  outlook  is  cheering.  ‘ Thai-pu,  our  oldest  station,  advances 
only  slowly.  The  people  are  book-readers  and  know  their  classics  well, 
and  rest  content  with  them. 

‘ The  Church  has  been  reinforced  by  the  return  home  of  a family  who 
migrated  about  thirty  years  ago  to  the  Basel  Mission  Field,  where  they  all 
became  Christians.  Their  knowledge  and  conduct  are  a credit  to  the 
efficiency  of  Basel  Mission  methods.  I spent  a night  in  their  house  and  was 
reminded  r f the  atmosphere  of  a Scottish  home.  At  evening  worship 
everyone  read  his  and  her  verse  from  Scripture,  and  all  joined  heartily  in 

‘ So  had  Mr.  Sutherland  to  siyto  places  in  his  district. 
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singing  hymns  set  to  German  tunes.  In  Sam-ho  women  are  gradually 
taking  a more  important  place  in  Church  life.  They  would  value  a Missionary 
lady  or  even  a native  Bible  woman.’ 

The  Nyau-phin  region  ha.s  been  much  disturbed  for  some  years, 
Roman  Catholics  here  also  troubling  the  people.  The  troubles  have 
cleared  at  last.  ‘ We  removed  from  the  old  chapel  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  now  occupy  a neat  ancestral  temple,  repaired  by  the  Lai 
clan  last  year,  and  given  to  us  at  the  rental  of  $1  per  annum.  It  can 
seat  over  100.  In  one  of  the  many  villages  that  dot  the  plain  the 
Baptists  have  a small  station. 

At  Thai-khe,  Vu-phin,  and  Chung-tu  the  Church  grows;  attendances 
good.  One  of  the  Chung-tu  converts,  a young  man  of  22,  was  drawn  to  the 
services  by  reading  a tract  a friend  lent  him.  He  is  now  the  preacher’s  right 
hand.  He  goes  out  to  the  villages  with  him  to  evangelise,  and  is  a diligent 
student  of  the  Scriptures.  ‘ Like  most  of  the  men  in  his  neighbourhood  he 
used  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  gambling,  wasting  both  his  own  and  his 
mother’s  means.  She  is  delighted  with  the  change  that  has  come  over  him, 
and  accompanies  him  to  the  Church  Services.  At  V u-phin  there  used  to  be 
frequent  fights  and  cases.  People  with  cases  know  they  need  not  bring  them 
to  us,  and  happily  the  Spanish  priest  is  on  friendly  terms  with  us.  So  the 
work  goes  on  quietly,  and  we  have  had  firstfruits. 

‘ The  one  new  station  to  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  send  a preacher, 
Phei-hong,  is  midway  between  Yun-thin  and  Thai-khe,  10  miles  from  each, 
in  a hilly  country.  The  people  are  farmers  and  paper-makers.  A tributary 
of  our  big  river  runs  through  it.  A score  of  little  hamlets  are  on  its  banks. 
On  the  high  hills  there  is  abundance  of  mountain  bamboo,  commonly  used 
for  the  paper  they  manufacture.  Christianity  came  to  this  village  through 
a young  man  named  Hen-fu.  His  brothers  followed  him  in  his  new  faith. 
Yow  after  five  or  six  years  a considerable  number  of  persons  are  interested. 
They  are  providing  a large  room  capable  of  accommodating  over  100,  and 
there  are  about  10  boys  who  are  to  form  a school.’ 

A Lifelong  Seeker. — One  of  three  adults  recently  baptised  at  Shong- 
hong,  a man  of  65,  is  an  artist  and  a cultivator  of  fruit  trees.  He  has 
a house  in  the  city,  and  also  a country  house  surrounded  with  a forest  of 
large  fruit  trees. 

‘ In  this  house  he  has  a well-stocked  library  of  Chinese  books,  whose 
contents  he  knows  well.  He  has  been  a seeker  after  Truth  since  his  youth, 
and  never  a worshipper  of  idols.  When  ten  years  old  he  began  to  believe  in 
a Great  Being  who  rules  the  Universe,  to  whom  he  was  responsible,  a belief 
in  which  he  thought  he  stood  alone  in  the  world.  A year  ago  he  saw  me, 
with  one  of  our  teachers,  standing  at  the  south  gate  of  the  town,  and  heard 
me  say  to  the  people,  “ Please  listen  ; this  teacher  is  going  to  tell  you  most 
important  news.”  In  a hurry  to  catch  the  ferry  boat  he  passed  on,  but  some 
time  after  he  met  one  of  our  preachers  in  a friend’s  shop  and  heard  and 
accepted  at  once  the  “ important  news.”  Since  then  he  has  been  adding 
Christian  book  after  book  to  his  library,  which  he  reads  with  intelligence. 
Each  evening  he  reads  the  Scriptures  to  his  family.’ 

Through  the  Needle’s  Eye. — The  Needle’s  Eye  is  a rapid  which  Mr. 
Mackenzie  had  to  negotiate  on  a recent  itinerary.  ‘ The  weather  was 
perfect,  an  important  consideration  here,  where  there  are  no  trains,  no 
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cars,  no  carts,  not  even  wheelbarrows  to  convey  us  from  place  to  place. 
The  river  journeys,  however,  are  exceptionally  pleasant — and  exciting. 
How  would  you  like  to  be  hurled  through  the  eye  of  a needle  ? 

‘ One  of  the  Shong  Hong  River  rapids  is  called  the  “ Eye  Needle  Rapid.” 
In  high  water  invisible,  on  this  journey  it  was  painfully  evident.  The  water 
rushes  through  a passage  less  than  6 feet  wide.  The  boat  is  4 feet  wide. 
The  jagged  rocks  at  each  side  are  perpendicular,  the  water  gradient  about 
45°.  But  all  fear  is  lost  in  admiration  of  the  dexterous  handling  of  the  little 
craft.  We  ran  through  without  a scratch.  The  boat  in  front  was  less 
fortunate ; one  of  the  jutting  rocks  at  the  water’s  edge  bored  her  side,  and 
the  water  rushed  in  and  completely  destroyed  her  cargo  of  Chinese  writing 
paper,  ,^320  worth.’ 

A Convention. — It  was  held  at  Yun-thin — the  first  gathering  of  the 
kind  in  the  North  Hakka  field.  As  it  just  followed  the  meeting  of 
Presbytery  there  was  plenty  of  help.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maciver  came 
north  ; the  Wukingfu  Pastor  was  a host  in  himself,  and  the  Convention 
was  largely  attended.  The  Yun-thin  Church  seats  400  and  was  well 
filled. 

The  topics  discussed  were — The  Idea  of  the  Church,  The  Duties  of 
Christians,  The  Lord’s  Day,  Family  Discipline,  Marriage  and  Burial  Customs, 
How  to  Promote  the  Growth  of  the  Church,  Education,  Witnessing  for 
Christ.  ‘ On  all  the  topics  the  speaking  was  really  good,’  Mr.  Mackenzie 
says.  ‘ It  was  good  to  hear  natives  address  their  fellow-natives  on  their  own 
customs  and  institutions  from  the  Christian  point  of  view.  Especially 
notable  were  their  references  to  Education,  the  condition  of  Women, 
marriage  customs.  In  all  these  they  see  the  utmost  need  for  improvement, 
and  great  is  their  delight  at  seeing  the  Chinese  Government  awakening  to 
the  fact.’ 

The  Other  Side. — When  \ve  hear  of  reaction  in  China,  revolts  against 
reforms,  and  the  like,  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  the  most  salutary 
changes  may  inflict  grave  injury  on  the  innocent,  especially  if  they  are 
carried  through  with  little  warning,  as  is  true  of  the  sudden  abolition 
of  the  ancient  syllabus  of  the  Government  examinations.  That  is  a 
revolution,  most  beneficial,  yet  bringing  hardships  in  its  first  days. 

‘ The  new  educational  regime  has  fallen  on  Chinese  students  with  great 
suddenness,’  Mr.  Mackenzie  writes.  ‘ Those  who  expected  their  degrees  this 
year  grieve  bitterly  at  the  fate  which  has  overtaken  them.  We  only 
gradually  realise  what  all  this  means  ; what  dislocations,  what  loss  to  many 
business  men  whose  prosperity,  or  even  livelihood,  depended  on  the  influx  of 
students  during  the  examinations.  Paper  manufacturers,  of  whom  we  have 
many  in  our  Fukien  districts,  have  now  to  dispose  of  their  goods  at  less  than 
half  the  former  values. 

‘ The  changes  in  China  are  to  be  largely  on  Japanese  lines,  and  the 
.Tapanese  believe  that  self-development  is  enough  for  a wise  life,  and  that  a 
sufficient  code  of  morals  is  this : Rest  one  day  in  seven  ; work  hard  at  your 
lessons  ; live  a pure  life. 

‘ The  magistrates  of  our  county  towns  are  ordered  to  open  schools,  and 
many  have  been  established.  Monasteries  are  prohibited.  Monks  under 
50  must  w'ork  for  their  daily  bread  ; nuns  under  50  must  marry.  Those 
above  fifty  of  both  sexes  are  to  be  fed  by  the  State  till  death.  The  modern 
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schoolboy,  like  the  pure  Confucianist,  is  taught  to  disregard  idols.  With 
this  spirit  in  the  air  our  crusade  against  idolatry  will  be  no  longer  necessary. 
The  great  battle  before  the  Church  is  with  Materialism.  In  order  to  render 
the  best  service  to  China  we  must  not  slacken  our  Evangelistic  work  amongst 
the  people,  but  we  ought  with  redoubled  energy  to  take  up  educational  work 
amongst  the  young  people  of  China.  For  many  a long  year  in  China  the 
Mission  Schools  will  attract  the  more  desirable  boys.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  best  men  of  our  Colleges  will  be  tempted  to  leave  us  in  order  to 
join  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Government  schools.  I was  informed  the  other 
day  that  our  preacher  at  Yun-thin  was  offered  ,1^200  per  annum  if  he  would 
accept  the  office  of  teacher  in  one  of  these  schools.’ 

The  Medical  Work. — The  figures  in  the  Medical  Table  are  large, 
considering  the  poor  makeshift  with  a handful  of  beds  which  Dr. 
McPhun  has  for  a hospital,  a good  site  for  the  Missionaries’  House  and 
the  Hospital  not  j^et  having  been  secured. 

‘ Prejudice  and  fear  are  dying  out  amongst  the  people,  and  the  sick 
begin  to  come  about  us  freely,’  he  writes.  ‘Our  100  in-patients  were 
mostly  from  a distance ; the  out-patients  from  the  neighbourhood, 
except  those  seen  on  itinerations.  What  strikes  me  in  this  district  is 
the  number  of  women  at  work  in  the  fields.  The  men  go  off  to  town  or 
abroad,  and  leave  the  women  to  run  the  home  and  farm.  Most  of  the 
in-patients,  however,  are  men.  A number  of  these  since  going  back  to 
their  homes  have  been  coming  to  the  nearest  Chapels. 

‘ An  old  man — a cataract  case,  who  had  his  son  attending  him — now 
walks  down  10  miles  to  the  Church.  The  colporteur  met  him  lately,  and 
says  the  man  was  greatly  rejoiced,  not  only  over  himself,  but  also  over  his 
son,  who  since  going  home  has  been  more  patient  and  dutiful.  On  our 
itinerations  we  have  a colporteur  with  us,  and  usually  the  preacher  of  the 
nearest  station.  AVe  go  from  market  to  market  preaching,  healing,  selling 
books.  These  visits  are  year  by  year  more  encouraging  as  we  see  the  people 
passing  from  suspicion  to  good-natured  toleration  and  even  friendliness.  I 
have  two  students  studying  this  year,  and  next  year  am  to  have  three  or 
four  more.  They  all  pay  their  own  way,  and  also  assist  in  the  work  of  the 
hospital.’ 

The  Mission  Schools. — ‘ We  have  had  five  Elementary  Schools  open 
during  the  year.  Those  at  Yun-thin  and  Sam-ho  have  been  the  best 
attended — the  only  Schools  which  have  regular  teachers.  We  have  now 
about  a dozen  boys  who  have  passed  the  elementary  stage.  Although 
we  have  not  yet  formally  opened  a High  School  the  material  is  at  our 
hand.  It  is  impossible  to  have  these  boys  transported  to  W ukingfu  to 
get  their  High  School  training,  if  only  because  of  distance  and  expense. 
Fortunately  we  have  room  in  our  Chapel  to  meet  our  present  wants,  and 
the  expense  to  the  Mission  Funds  would  be  very  trifling.  We  propose 
to  begin  with  a high  fee.’ 


WUKINGFU  ! the  MISSION  HIGH  SCHOOL 
(lu  the  uiiiidle  oue  of  the  Chinese  teachers) 


SAMHOS  LOOKING  DOWN  THE  RIVER,  IN  HIGH  FLOOD 


NORTH  HAKKALAND:  EARLY  CHRISTIANS 
(On  the  right,  You-pak,  the  first  North  Hakka  convert.  On  the  left,  Shut  pak,  now  working  in 

Samho  Hospital) 
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ENTRANCE  TO  SAMHO  CHURCH 


SHONG  HONG!  GODDESS  OF  MERCY  (KUAN-YIM) 
(The  Native  Christians  say  that  she  is  really  the  Virgin  Mary) 


THAIPU:  CHURCH  AT  LEFT  HAND 
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FORMOSA. 

(Including  the  three  centres,  Tainan,  Tuhoiv,  and  Chianghoa.) 

The  Formosa  Mission  was  begun  in  18G5,  Dr.  J.  L.  Maxwell,  senior, 
the  first  Missionary ; he  and  Dr.  Carstairs  Douglas  having  visited  the 
island  in  1864.  In  1868  Dr.  Maxwell  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Ritchie 
established  themselves  in  Tainan,  after  Dr.  Maxwell  had  worked  for 
three  years  in  Takow. 

I.  Taixax. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Wm.  Campbell,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, Rev.  Thomas  Barclay,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  Barclay,  Rev.  Duncan 
Ferguson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Andrew  Bonar  Nielson,  M.A.  ; Dr.  J.  L.  Maxwell, 
jun.,  and  Mrs.  Maxwell ; Mr.  F.  R.  Johnson  (Missionary  Teacher)  and 
Mrs.  Johnson ; Misses  Butler,  Stuart,  Barnett,  and  Lloyd.  The  Rev. 
John  Watson,  M.A.,  who  reached  Amoy  last  November,  is  to  give  part 
of  his  time  to  Formosa. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Lau  Baw-khun  (or,  Lau  Tsun- 
sin),  of  Bak-sa  ; Ng  Leng-kiet,  of  Lam-a-khe  ; Lim  Chhip-hi,  of  Gu-ta- 
oan  ; Lim  Hak-iong,  of  Chianghoa  ; and  Chan  Chhi-heng,  of  0-gu-lan  ; 
Lim  Chhip-hi  and  Chan  Chhi-heng  having  been  ordained  to  these  new 
pastorates  in  1905. 

The  Theological  College. — At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  twenty- 
five  students.  Two  of  the  men  had  turned  aside  from  the  preacher’s  life 
— one  of  whom  repaid  the  cost  of  his  board  in  the  College.  Of  the 
students  in  1904,  seven  are  now  working  as  Evangelists,  and  of  the 
students  of  last  year  eleven  or  twelve  have  been  sent  out  to  take  charge 
of  stations,  ‘ some  of  them  most  hopeful  lads,’  writes  Mr.  Ferguson, 
who  presided  over  the  College  during  1905.  ‘ Quite  a number  of  de- 

sirable lads’  were  applying  for  admission,  so  that  the  Formo.sa  band  ot 
preachers,  quite  inadequate  for  the  supply  of  the  ninety-six  places 
where  the  Christians  meet  regularly  for  worship,  will  be  largely  reinforced 
ere  long. 

Besides  Mr.  Ferguson’s  classes  (for  the  exegesis  of  the  Gospels,  Romans 
and  Hebrews,  and  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament)  and  a class  on  Church 
Government  (fourth  year’s  men),  taught  by  Mr.  Barclay,  much  work  was 
done  by  the  College  tutor,  Mr.  Ko  Kimseng,  ‘a  most  valuable  helper,’  who 
is  about  to  become  pastor  of  the  Tainan  Congregation  ; also  by  Mr.  Khaw, 
who  gives  half  his  time  to  the  Mission  High  School,  and  by  a Japanese  as- 
sistant who  teaches  the  Japanese  language,  both  in  the  College  and  the  High 
School.  As  in  all  our  Theological  Colleges,  Chinese  character  and  the  Chinese 
classics  form  part  of  the  curriculum,  that  the  preachers  may  be  able  to  meet 
Chinese  scholars  in  the  gate.  Mathematics,  geography,  singing,  are  also  in 
the  curriculum — this  latter  accomplishment  urgently  required  in  order  to 
secure  some  melodiousness  in  the  service  of  praise  in  our  Chinese  Congrega- 
tions. Even  of  the  students’  singing  class,  Mr.  Ferguson  could  only  say  a 
year  ago,  ‘ Sometimes  the  sound  is  not  inharmonious  ! ’ At  evening  worship 
Mr.  Ferguson  has  been  reading  Colossians  and  some  of  the  Psalms,  with 
helpful  comments. 
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The  College  required  help  from  the  Mission  Funds  to  the  extent  of 
1,833  yen  (say  £180).  The  Native  Church  contributed  60  yen  towards 
the  expenses,  a modest  but  encouraging  first  step  towards  bearing  the 
cost  of  the  training  of  its  own  preachers  and  Pastors.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  Formosa  (and  in  China  as  well)  even  more  than  at 
home,  a young  man  who  sets  his  face  towards  the  Christian  Ministry  is 
turning  away  from  much  more  remunerative  professions.  The  Pastor's 
maximiim  annual  income  is  little  more  than  £20  (including  allowances 
for  children).  A native  doctor  can  earn  much  more.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable, therefore,  that,  during  the  years  of  College  life  young  men 
should  not  be  required  to  maintain  themselves.  But  it  is  equally  reason- 
able and  desirable  that  this  expense  should  be  met  by  the  Congregations 
for  whose  service  they  are  preparing. 

The  College  Clinic. — Just  as  our  Westminster  men  add  some  evange- 
listic work  to  their  class  work,  so  is  it  in  the  Mission  Theological  Colleges. 
The  Amoy  theological  students  are  local  preachers,  going  out  miles  each 
Sunday  to  hold  services  in  villages.  So  is  it  in  Tainan.  ‘ Every  Sunday,’ 
Mr.  Ferguson  says,  ‘ thirteen  to  fifteen  students  conduct  services  at  seven  or 
eight  preaching  stations  near  Tainan.  Sometimes  I go  with  them,  and  then 
I criticise  the  sermons  on  Monday  morning.  Sometimes  I stay  in  the  city 
with  the  rest  of  the  students,  who  immediately  after  afternoon  service  have 
a Prayer-meeting,  and  then  go  out  to  street  preaching  till  dusk.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Tainan  Church  Home  Missionary  Society,  on  Sunday  even- 
ings the  students  conduct  a number  of  kitchen  meetings.  During  the  six  or 
seven  weeks  of  summer  holidays  the  men  spent  most  of  their  time  at  stations 
which  have  no  preacher,  and  their  services  were  much  appreciated.’  It  is  of 
interest  to  add  that  the  evangelistic  spirit  has  caught  even  younger  hearts  in 
Tainan.  The  lads  of  the  Christian  Endeavour  Society  connected  with  the 
Tainan  Church  go  out  every  Sunday  afternoon  to  conduct  an  open-air  meet- 
ing, usually  in  front  of  a great  temple  in  one  of  the  busiest  streets  of  the  city 
— as  busy  on  Sundays,  of  course,  as  on  other  days.  To  a crowd  there  they 
bravely  deliver  their  wonderful  message. 

The  Pastorates. — Two  new  pastorates  have  been  formed,  and  two 
ordinations  have  taken  place.  Mr.  Chan  Chhi-heng  was  ordained,  on 
April  13,  to  be  Minister  of  0-gu-lan  and  three  associated  stations ; a 
second  Chianghoa  pastorate,  whose  145  members  are  civilised  aborigines 
(Malay  by  race).  Mr.  Lira  Chhip-hi  was  ordained,  on  May  17,  to  be 
Minister  of  Gu-ta-oan  and  three  associated  stations,  a pastorate  in  the 
Kagi  district,  between  Tainan  and  Chianghoa,  with  111  members. 

‘ Both  of  these  young  men,’  says  Mr.  Campbell  in  the  main  Formosan 
report  for  the  year,  ‘ have  begun  their  work  in  a fine  spirit  of  earnestness, 
humility,  and  good  sense.’  Already  a new  station,  Hee-tee-a,  has  been 
added  to  the  0-gu-lan  pastorate.  The  Hee-tee-a  people  are  Chinese,  and  the 
sending  of  a preacher  there  and  the  establishment  of  Christian  worship  will, 
it  is  expected,  give  the  Gospel  a readier  access  to  the  Chinese  population 
round  about,  who  consider  the  aboriginal  race  to  be  greatly  their  inferiors. 
The  Gu-ta-oan  Pastor  also  reports  a new  opening.  Two  men  in  the  market 
town  of  Paw-te-chui,  on  the  coast,  who  had  been  patients  in  the  Tainan 
Hospital,  are  very  anxious  to  have  services  in  the  town.  The  Pastor  visited 
them,  and  would  like  to  see  tlie  opportunity  taken  advantage  of. 
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In  the  end  of  January  Mr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Landsborough  visited 
the  0-gu-lan  pastorate.  On  the  Sunday  the  morning  Congregation  at 
0-gu-lan  numbered  250.  In  the  afternoon  they  walked  across  to  the 
new  station,  Hee-tee-a. 

‘ The  meeting-place  is  rented  from  a man  who  used  to  keep  a small 
private  school,  and  whose  son  is  now  in  our  Tainan  High  School.  The 
arrival  of  two  foreigners  at  the  little  market  town  on  New  Year’s  afternoon 
[the  Chinese  New  Year],  when  everybody  had  leisure,  was  an  event,  and  an 
interested  crowd  gathered  round  the  chapel.  By  the  time  our  Chinese  meal 
was  disposed  of  the  room  was  full,  and  window  and  doorway  quite  blocked 
up.  The  audience  remained  the  whole  evening,  listening  attentively.  When 
the  preaching  was  over  Dr.  Landsborough  had  a good  many  patients  to 
treat,  and  was  kept  busy  until  near  midnight. 

‘ The  whole  of  the  Paw-sia  region  is  now  being  opened  up  by  the 
Japanese.  The  tribes  of  head-hunting  savages  have  been  driven  away  into 
the  more  distant  hills,  the  approaches  to  which  are  guarded  by  soldiers. 
During  the  last  two  years  very  few  raids  have  been  attempted  by  the 
savages,  and  so  Hakkas  from  the  north  of  the  island  and  others  are  coming 
into  the  district,  and  cultivating  large  tracts  of  ground  which  formerly 
lay  waste.  A good  Japanese  road  into  the  Paw-sia  region  has  been  made, 
and  the  large  quantities  of  camphor  distilled  in  this  neighbourhood  can  now 
be  brought  out  easily  to  the  railway.  A trolly  line  is  shortly  to  be  con- 
structed down  to  the  railway,  which  will  be  most  useful.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  carry  a road  through  the  hills  to  the  east  coast,  giving  acce.ss  to  some  of 
the  timber  forests.  The  Japanese  are  certainly  doing  their  best  to  develop 
Formosa’s  resources.  Roads  and  other  improvements  are,  no  doubt,  usually 
made  by  unpaid  labour,  under  the  direction  of  the  officials,  yet  in  the  end 
very  substantial  benefits  accrue  to  the  people  also — new  industries  created 
and  fresh  ground  opened  up.’ 

A group  of  Bak-sa  stations  (Kong-a-na  and  two  associated  stations) 
has  also  been  recognised  as  a new  pastorate,  and  has  issued  its  first  call. 
Unfortunately  the  man  who  was  chosen  had  not  yet  become  a licentiate. 
But  there,  and  at  Poah-be  (another  station  of  the  unwieldy  Bak-sa 
pastorate)  and  in  Tainan  city,  the  first  ordinations  of  Ministers  are 
almost  certain  to  occur  during  1906. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  ordained  Pastors  is  not  onl)’^  an  index 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  Mission  Church  and  its  progress  towards  self- 
support  ; it  is,  besides,  a great  relief  to  the  over-burdened  Missionaries. 

‘ Apart  from  that,’  Mr.  Barclay  says,  ‘ the  work  would  be  overwhelming. 
In  early  days  the  admission  of  applicants  for  baptism  and  questions  of 
discipline  had  to  be  mostly  in  our  own  hands.  Now  we  need  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministers  and  Office-bearers.  They  do 
it  as  carefully  and  as  wisely  as  we  could  do.’ 

Rains  and  floods  make  summer  itinerations  scarcely  possible  in 
Formosa,  and  last  summer  Mr.  Barclay,  unable  to  visit  stations  at  a 
distance  from  Tainan,  spent  two  months  with  Pastor  Lau  Baw-khun 
(or,  as  he  is  now  to  be  called,  Lau  Tsun-sin),  of  Bak-sa. 

‘Since  his  ordination  in  1898,’  Mr.  Barclay  writes,  ‘the  Hill  Churches 
have  made  great  progress.  At  that  time,  of  the  ,^200  required  for  the 
pastorate  they  raised  only  ,$120,  the  balance  being  made  up  by  the 
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Tainan  Church,  which  united  with  them  in  the  call.  Xow  they  raise 
the  whole  J^200  themselves,  and  I hope  the  pastorate  will  very  soon  be 
divided  into  three.’  Mr.  Lau  Tsun-sin  is  troubled  by  the  want  of  reason- 
able advance  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  amongst  his  people,  and  by 
the  readiness  with  which  both  heathen  and  Christian  folks  solve  difficulties 
in  married  life  by  divorce.  Still  Mr.  Barclay  believes  that  the  advance  in 
this  district  is  more  than  numerical  and  tinancial. 

‘ During  our  stay  at  Bak-sa,  Mrs.  Barclay  and  I were  able  to  pay  a 
visit  to  a place,  Lau-long,  about  25  miles  further  inland.  Dr.  Maxwell  paid 
a visit  to  the  place  nearly  forty  years  ago  in  company  with  Mr.  Pickering, 
afterwards  Chinese  Protector  in  Singapore.  It  is  the  last  village  in  the 
civilised  territory.  Beyond  it  are  the  wild  savages.  It  is  near  the  source 
of  the  river  that  flows  down  through  the  south  of  the  island,  reaching  the 
sea  near  Tang  kang.  There  are  two  villages,  an  upper  and  a lower,  about  a 
mile  distant  from  one  another,  with  a population  of  about  300  each.  There 
is  a Japanese  resident  official,  and  they  are  building  a yamen  a few  miles 
further  in  among  the  savages.  Lately  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  trouble 
with  the  savages,  and  a number  of  the  Japanese  have  been  killed.  It  is 
twenty  years  since  the  people  in  Lau-long  first  heard  the  Gospel,  but  we 
have  never  been  able  to  give  them  a preacher.  The  preacher  from  Kam-a-na, 
the  station  inland  from  Bak-sa,  once  paid  them  a visit,  and  they  have,  once 
at  least,  on  their  own  account  engaged  a Christian  from  another  station  to 
teach  them  to  read.  The  coming  of  the  Japanese  increased  the  attendance 
at  worship,  and  they  put  up  without  any  assistance  from  us  a fairly  com- 
modious chapel,  where  they  meet  for  worship.  We  stayed  with  them  from 
Friday  night  till  Tuesday  morning,  in  which  time  we  had  two  lantern 
exhibitions.  There  are  about  15  families  of  worshippers.  A number  of 
them  can  read  Romanised  (the  Chinese  vernacular  in  our  own  letters), 
and  they  paid  me  in  advance  a year’s  subscription  for  eight  numbers  of 
our  monthly  paper.  We  have  promised  them  a preacher,  at  least  for  next 
year.’ 

The  Preaching  Stations. — Two  years  ago  the  small  Congregation 
(39  members)  at  Lam-a-khe,  south  from  Tainan,  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  a preacher  they  loved,  undertook  his  support  as  their  Minister, 
and  accordingly  he  was  ordained  over  this  one  station.  Last  year  a 
new  station  was  added  to  this  pastorate,  Ku-sia  (half-way  between 
Lam-a-khe  and  Takow),  formerly  the  chief  town  of  the  Hong-soa 
county,  a position  now  held  by  Pi-thau,  wffiere  there  is  a Christian 
Church.  In  these  days  (eighty  years  ago)  Ku-sia  was  larger  and  more 
prosperous  than  now,  though  it  is  still  a considerable  place.  In  1871 
Christian  services  had  a promising  beginning  here,  but  the  movement 
collapsed  in  1871. 

‘ Soon  after  his  ordination,’  Mr.  Campbell  says,  ‘the  Lam-a-khe  Pastor 
(Mr.  Ng  Leng-kiet)  began  to  visit  Ku-sia,  and  several  families  were 
interested.  They  rented  for  worship  a large  unoccupied  house  said  to  be 
haunted  by  evil  spirits.  The  worshippers  were  not  troubled  by  the  spirits, 
and  now  there  is  an  attendance  on  Sabbaths  of  40  to  50  people.  The 
services  are  conducted  by  Mr.  Ng  or  one  of  his  Office-beaiers.  Two  adults 
have  been  baptised,  and  Ku-sia  is  now  to  have  as  preacher  one  of  the 
outgoing  students.’ 

Early  in  the  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay  visited  the  East  Coast 
stations,  the  6rst  time  a Missionary  had  been  ab’e  to  see  the  brethren 
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there  for  three  years.  Now  that  peace  has  been  restored  in  the  Far 
East,  a line  of  Japanese  steamers  will  again  go  from  Tainan  round  the 
south  end  of  the  island,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  reach  the  East  Coast 
landing  place,  Pinam  (given  in  the  map  as  Pi-lam).  But  from  Pinam 
the  journey  on  to  our  four  stations,  lying  to  the  north,  is  still  rough 
and  difficult.  One  of  them,  Chira-kong-o,  on  the  seashore,  can  only  be 
reached  by  crossing  a range  of  hills  3,000  feet  high.  Mr.  Nielson  has 
been  spending  three  months  amongst  these  isolated  and  discouraged 
Churches  early  in  the  present  year,  and  the  two  visits  will  certainly 
bring  to  the  Christians  new  cheer  and  hopefulness,  and  add  to  their 
number. 

The  East  Coast  population  is  mainly  aboriginal,  and  Mr.  Barclay 
gives  pathetic  instances  amongst  the  Christian  worshippers  there  of 
trying  circumstances  leading  to  a return  to  idolatry ; sometimes,  how- 
ever,  followed  by  repentance  and  renewal  of  attendance  at  the  Church 
services.  It  is  clear  enough  (and  not  wonderful)  that  their  hold  of  the 
Christian  faith  has  not  yet  become  firm  or  clear. 

‘ Many  years  ago  one  of  our  people  had  a death  in  his  family,  and  in 
consequence  went  back  to  the  idols.  Before  long,  however,  two  more  deaths 
occurred  in  the  house,  and  then  he  came  back  to  church.  The  idols  had 
not  helped  him.  In  another  of  the  East  Coast  Churches  some  20  people 
whose  names  were  on  the  Communion  roll  were  worshipping  idols  in  their 
homes,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  backsliding  was  caused  by  sickness  or 
death  in  the  household.  One  cannot  but  sympathise  with  them  to  some 
extent.  They  are  mocked  by  their  neighbours  when  sickness  occurs  in  their 
homes,  and  when  in  spite  of  medicine  and  prayer  sufferers  die.  When  a 
second,  and  perhaps  a third,  case  of  sickne.ss  happens,  and  death  seems 
imminent,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  if,  in  the  absence  of  medical  advice, 
they  are  prevailed  on  to  consult  the  idols.  If  then  the  sick  person  recovers 
they  are  very  likely  to  give  up  entirely  the  worship  of  God.’ 

But,  indeed,  their  loneliness — little  handfuls  of  Christian  folk  in  the 
midst  of  heathen  communities,  separated  from  other  churches  by  the 
great  mountain  ranges — and  the  impossibility  hitherto  of  affording 
them  the  stimulus  and  encouragement  of  visits  from  the  Missionaries, 
except  at  rare  intervals,  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  explain  dimness  of 
Christian  knowledge  and  liability  to  lapse  from  a Christian  profession. 
The  Chim-kong-o  Church  has  only  seen  a Missionary  nine  times  since 
it  was  originated,  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  for  the  last  twelve  years 
has  not  even  had  a resident  preacher.  Yet  even  here  on  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Barclay’s  visit  there  were  four  applicants  for  baptism,  two  of 
whom  were  admitted.  Some  Chim-kong-o  women,  who  years  ago 
went  back  to  idolatry  after  being  baptised,  and  who  were  about  to  be 
cut  off  finally  from  the  Church,  have  again  resumed  attendance  on 
Sundays.  The  hearers  have  increased  in  these  recent  months  from 
25  or  30  to  70. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  growth  is,  indeed,  something  else  than  a religious 
awakening.  The  Japanese  authorities  are  trying  to  prevent  the  calling  in 
of  sorcere”rs  to  prescribe  for  the  sick.  (Magic  spells  are  recited  by  a com- 
panion of  the  sorcerer,  who  becomes  ‘ inspired,’  and  repeats  in  an  unknown 
ton"ue  the  response  of  the  god — the  prescription  of  some  medicine  usually — 
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which  is  then  translated  by  his  companion.)  The  Japanese  hold  that  these 
sorcerers  are  really  quack  doctors,  and  any  person  wishing  to  consult  one 
of  them  must,  at  least,  obtain  permission  from  the  authorities.  The  East 
Coast  people  (others  also),  afraid  to  request  leave  to  call  in  the  sorcerer, 
‘ ask  permission,’  Mr.  Barclay  says,  ‘ to  meet  for  “ worship  ” — using  the 
phrase  the  Christians  use.’  In  the  Chim-kong-o  district  a Japanese  police- 
man went  in  to  see  what  happened  at  one  of  these  diets  of  ‘ worship.’  When 
the  sorcerer  began  to  rave  and  shout,  the  policeman  carried  him  off  to  the 
police  office.  He  was  let  off  after  being  kept  standing  for  an  hour,  with  the 
threat  that  if  he  was  again  found  assisting  at  a pretence  of  ‘ worship  ’ he 
would  be  tied  up  with  a rope.  And  now,  if  the  spirits  are  to  be  consulted 


it  must  be  in  secret.  The  consequence  has  been  the  discredit  of  idolatry, 
and  an  accession  to  the  Christian  Congregation.  It  is  not  a very  sound 
conversion  assuredly.  But  a preacher  is  stationed  in  Chim-kong-o  this  year, 
and  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  limited  to  those  who  are  brought 
within  reach  of  the  message  by  a conviction  of  sin. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  despair  of  genuine  progress  in  these  remote 
Churches.  Mr.  Barclay  examined  31  applicants  for  baptism,  admit- 
ting 8. 

‘At  one  of  the  stations,  in  order  to  encourage  the  young  wife  of  the 
preacher,  Mrs.  Barclay  promised  the  gift  of  a New  Testament  to  every  woman 
who  would  learn  to  read  ; and  now  14  women  claim  the  fulhlment  of  the 
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promise.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  great  kindness  of  the  people  shown 
towards  ourselves.  After  we  reached  the  first  of  these  stations,  they  pro- 
vided us  with  transport  for  ourselves  and  our  baggage  the  whole  way 
back  to  the  port  where  the  steamer  called,  thereby  saving  the  Mission 
several  pounds  ; whilst  they  presented  us  with  what  food  we  required,  even 
including  some  tins  of  condensed  milk,  which  can  now  be  purchased  far  up 
the  inland  valley  ! And  there  are  signs  that  the  meaning  of  Christianity  is 
coming  to  be  better  understood.’ 

On  account  of  the  movements  of  the  Russian  and  Japanese  fleets,  the 
Pescadore  stations  were  not  seen  by  a Missionary  last  year.  All  the  other 
stations  were  visited,  some  of  them  oftener  than  once  : a necessary  work, 
even  where  there  are  preachers,  both  to  assist  in  evangelising  the  heathen  and 
for  the  building  up  of  the  Christians  in  character  and  knowledge  and  courage. 

The  new  Chianghoa  pastoi’ate  (0-gu-lan)  has  had  large  accessions  of 
membei’S.  The  adult  baptisms  at  all  the  Formosan  stations  were  308, 
while  32  who  had  been  baptised  in  infancy  were  admitted  to  Com- 
munion. Odie  net  increase  of  membership  (deducting  deaths,  removals, 
&c.)  was  239,  bringing  up  the  Formosan  Communion  roll  to  well  nigh 
3,000.  On  the  last  Sunday  of  October  there  were  53  admissions  to 
membership  : 15  by  Mr.  Barclay  at  Siau-lang ; 31  by  the  Bak-sa  Pastor 
in  Tainan,  and  7 elsewhere  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Nielson — a record 
day  in  the  Mission. 

The  Mission  of  the  Native  Churches. — The  contribution  for  this 
work  last  year  amounted  to  $627,  raised  by  Communion  and  New 
Year  offerings.  There  are  three  stations  supported  by  the  Native 
Churches  in  this  way — Ma-keng  and  Teng-soa  in  the  Pescadore  Islands, 
and  Moa-tau,  twelve  miles  north  from  Tainan.  At  Moa-tau,  thirteen 
or  fourteen  Church  members  were  killed  by  the  Chinese  a week  before 
the  Japanese  entered  Tainan,  because  (so  the  accusation  ran)  they  were 
in  league  with  the  Japanese. 

Many  years  ago  the  Tainan  College  students  used  to  go  to  Moa-tau  to 
preach.  By-and-by  one  man  in  the  town  asked  to  have  regular  services. 
He  is  now  a member  of  the  Church,  and  his  son  is  a preacher.  The  massacre 
of  the  Christians  put  an  end  to  the  worship  for  a time.  But  the  former 
preacher  was  sent  back  three  or  four  years  ago.  The  attendances  steadily 
increased,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  exceeding  a hundred.  ‘ Then  separate  services 
were  begun,’  Mr.  Barclay  reports,  ‘ for  the  towns  and  villages  to  the  west  of 
Moa-tau,  and  in  1904  a building  was  rented  in  the  market-town  of  Siau-lang. 
The  attendance  there  is  about  150  each  week,  the  attendance  at  Moa-tau 
still  about  100.  Mr.  Campbell  visited  the  region  in  the  end  of  1904,  and 
baptised  5 adults  at  Moa-tau  and  20  at  Siau-lang,  the  first  baptisms  at 
the  latter  place.  I was  there  on  the  two  last  Sabbaths  of  October,  and 
admitted  7 at  Moa-tau  and  15  at  Siau-lang.  Of  these  15,  4 belong  to 
a region  eight  miles  further  west  on  the  seashore.  There  in  the  village  of 
Hoe-io-kang  20  to  30  people  meet  weekly  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  four  now 
baptised.  Of  the  Hoe-io-kang  worshippers  many  ascribe  their  first  impulse 
towards  Christianity  to  a visit  to  the  Tainan  Hospital.  A nearly  blind  man 
of  the  district,  named  Tsui-ka,  when  still  a heathen,  was  urged  to  go  to  the 
hospital  in  Chiang-hoa,  some  Christians  leading  him.  On  the  way  he  made 
a vow  that  if  his  sight  was  restored  so  far  that  he  could  see  well  enough  to 
come  back  by  himself  (full  restoration  to  sight  he  did  not  hope  for)  he  would 
devote  his  energies  to  proclaiming  the  Gospel.  He  has  kept  this  vow.  From 
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him  not  a few  have  had  their  first  Gospel  lessons.  At  present  he  is  meeting 
Avith  the  Christians  in  Hoe-io-kang.’ 

Moa-tau  became  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Native  Mission  in  1901. 
The  Pescadore  work  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  Formosan  Church,  as  a 
result  of  the  interest  excited  in  the  islands  by  Mr.  Campbell’s  account 
of  a visit  in  1886.  ‘ Since  1887,’  Mr.  Campbell  says,  ‘ a succession  of 

our  best  preachers  has  been  sent  to  the  Pescadore  Islands.’ 

Tlie  results  have  been  disappointing.  For  a time  there  were  services  in 
four  places.  The  work  is  now  confined  to  Ma-keng  and  to  a small  company 
of  worshippers,  who  meet  in  the  house  of  a former  Tainan  deacon  in  the 
village  of  Hia-thang-kang.  In  all,  there  are  but  23  Church  members  in  the 
Pescadores.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  other  places  have  been  as  disappointing 
as  these  islands.  ‘For  example,’  Mr.  Campbell  writes,  ‘we  have  tried 
again  and  again  to  begin  stated  work  in  the  town  of  Toa-bak-kang,  about 
six  miles  from  Tainan  city,  but  without  success  ; and  I can  recall  the  names 
of  at  least  six  places  which  have  dropped  out  of  our  list  of  stations.’ 

The  Preachers’  Conference. — In  the  middle  of  October  a two  days’ 
Preachers’  Conference  was  held  in  Tainan — a refreshing,  stimulating 
meeting— attended  by  almost  all  our  OAvn  preachers,  and  also  by  four 
preachers  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission  in  the  north  of  the 
island.^  Of  these  four,  two  are  sons-in-law  of  the  first  of  the  Canadian 
Missionaries,  Dr.  G.  L.  Mackay,  a man  of  unique  gifts  and  enthusiasm. 
One  of  them  is  tutor  in  the  Theological  College  at  Tamsui ; the  other 
has  just  been  ordained  to  a pastorate  of  the  Canadian  Mission.  (Both 
are  Chinamen.  Dr.  Mackay  married  a Chinese  wife.) 

Tlie  Bak-sa  Pastor  preached  an  impressive  opening  sermon.  Then 
followed  a Communion  Service  ; next  a searching  conversation  on  the  need 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  effective  service.  The  hindrances  and  encourage- 
ments in  the  preacher’s  work,  and  how  he  may  most  helpfully  meet  the  calls 
of  duty,  were'  the  topics  of  address  and  prayer  through  the  rest  of  that  first 
day.  Next  day  the  right  employment  of  a preacher’s  week-days  and  the 
great  opportunity  of  advance  in  Formosa  were  discussed,  and  the  final  meet- 
ing was  for  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  ‘ We  feel  assured,’  Mr.  Campbell 
says,  ‘ that  the  Conference  Avill  result  in  an  increase  of  effort  to  make  the 
name  of  Jesus  more  widely  known.’ 

Evangelistic  Work. — As  the  Native  Church  grows,  the  IMissionaries 
are  necessarily  more  and  more  occupied  with  the  shepherding  of  the 
Christian  flocks.  But  evangelising  the  non-Christian  throngs  continues 
to  have  its  place  in  their  lives.  Thirty  years  ago  Missionaries  or  con- 
verts addressing  heathen  audiences  in  Formosa  often  met  with  suspicion 
and  abuse.  That  has  ceased,  and  a friendly  hearing  is  now  sure  to  be 
given  to  the  message,  which  from  many  lips  is  proclaimed  ‘ in  season 
and  out  of  season.’ 

’ This  Mission  has  now  gathered  its  Congregations  into  a Presbytery,  and  ere  long 
the  two  Missions  will  unite  to  form  the  Synod  of  Formosa;  thus  visibly  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  island,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  the  evangelising  of  the  Chinese 
population.  Both  the  Northern  (U.S.A.)  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Anglican 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  are  beginning  work  amongst  the  Formosan 
Japanese;  as  was  done  several  years  ago  by  the  Japanese  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
has  a Pastor  in  Tainan. 
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‘Some  of  the  preachers,’  says  Mr.  Campbell,  ‘make  a point  of  going  out 
every  week  to  address  the  heathen.  In  our  hospitals  Evangelists  day  by 
day  present  the  Gospel  to  the  patients.  The  aggressive  labours  of  the 
0-gu-lan  pastor  in  the  Gaw-sia  villages,  and  of  Brother  Tsui-ka  in  the  Siau- 
lang  region  have  been  most  fruitful.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
is  about  to  supply  us  with  two  or  three  colporteur-evangelists  from  the 
Amoy  region  to  work  under  our  instructions.’  The  day  of  opportunity  is 
being  used  to  the  utmost. 

The  Book  of  Order. — At  the  autumn  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  Mr. 
Campbell  laid  on  the  table  a little  Manual  of  Presbyterian  Church 
Government,  the  first  half  of  which  is  a translation  of  the  sections  in 
our  own  Book  of  Order  on  the  Congregation,  the  Session  and  Deacons’ 
Court,  the  Presbytery,  and  the  Synod  ; the  second  half  a digest  of 
important  decisions  of  the  Formosan  Presbytery.  The  theological 
students  and  preachers  are  to  be  examined  on  the  book,  of  which  200 
copies  have  besides  been  asked  for  by  the  Canadian  Mission.  The 
preparation  of  the  little  volume  is  a valuable  service. 

A Difficult  Question. — At  the  October  meeting  of  Presbytery  a 
question  raised  at  the  spring  meeting  was  carried  to  an  issue  : 

‘ Should  a convert  from  heathenism,  who  in  his  pre-Christian  days  had 
married  more  than  one  wife,  be  refused  baptism  unless  he  has  ceased 
to  be  a polygamist  ? ’ The  delicate  considerations  which  present  them- 
selves for  and  against  any  temporary  relaxation  of  the  Christian  rule  of 
monogamy — on  the  one  side  the  purity  of  the  Church,  on  the  other 
the  interests  of  a second  wife  and  children — have  created  a difference 
of  opinion  amongst  Missionaries,  not  as  to  office  in  the  Church  (all  agree 
that  a polygamist  must  in  no  circumstances  hold  office),  but  as  to 
Church  membership.  There  is  much  literature  and  a number  of  decisions 
by  the  Synods  and  other  governing  bodies  of  Mission  Churches  on  either 
side — a diversity  of  view  which  is  reflected  in  our  own  Missions.  The 
home  Churches  have  usually  left  the  Missions  free  to  act  as  seems  best 
in  the  light  of  all  local  conditions. 

The  interesting  point  in  the  discussion  in  the  Tainan  Presbytery — 
a point  which  has  been  brought  out  in  other  matters  of  Church  discipline 
(for  example,  the  requirements  of  the  Church  as  to  the  observance  of 
the  Lord’s  Day) — is  the  jealous  concern  of  the  native  Church  that  the 
highest  Christian  morality  shall  be  its  law  and  practice.  The  Missionaries 
W'ere  not  of  one  mind,  but  the  Presbytery  with  virtual  unanimity  decided 
against  the  admission  to  Church  membership  of  anyone  who  was  living 
with  more  than  one  wife. 

‘The  native  brethren,’  Mr.  Campbell  says,  ‘urged  that  what  may  be 
permissible  in  one  region  might  have  an  injurious  influence  in  another. 
Loose  ideas  of  the  marriage  bond  are  prevalent  in  Formosa.  Our  earnest  and 
capable  Bak-sa  pastor  has  groaned  in  spirit  for  years  over  the  free-and-easy 
habits  of  the  people  in  his  district.  And  so  he  and  others  shrank  from  any 
lowering  of  the  standard  in  dealing  with  matters  of  this  kind.’ 

The  Mission  High  School. — The  educational  work  of  the  Formosa  Mis- 
sion is  under  the  superintendence  of  our  Missionary  Teacher,  Mr.  F.  R. 
Johnson.  He  reports  63  lads  in  the  High  School  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  year.  ‘ Of  those  who  have  just  left  the  school,’ he  s.iys,  ‘ one  is  now 
a student  in  the  Tainan  Hospital,  three  are  Teachers  in  our  country 
schools,  and  several  have  g )ne  to  Japanese  Public  Schools,  to  which 
numbers  of  our  lads  are  attracted  by  the  chance  of  obtaining  lucrativ’e 
employment  if  they  acquire  the  Japanese  language. 

‘ What  many  of  them  evidently  think  is  that  a year  or  two  in  the  Mission 
School  gives  them  a sufficient  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  Chinese  character, 
and  one  or  two  other  subjects,  to  enable  them  to  enter  one  of  the  higher 
classes  in  a Japanese  School.  Out  of  150  who  in  the  last  five  years  have 
passed  through  our  School,  only  15  have  taken  the  full  four  years’  course, 
while  112  have  not  even  completed  two  years  with  us.  Probably  also  the 
,§16  a year  for  food  which  is  charged  to  a High  School  pupil  shortens  the 
time  spent  in  the  School.’  It  might  be  possible,  Mr,  Johnson  suggests,  to 
offer  some  special  advantage  to  a pupil  who  would  stay  in  the  High  School 
for  four  years — say  by  letting  him  pass  at  once  into  the  second  year’s  classes 
in  the  Theological  College,  or  giving  him  a better  position  as  a Hospital 
Student  or  Assistant  because  of  his  better  preparation  for  good  work. 
What  often  happens  now  is  something  like  this  : The  lad  offers  himself,  even 
during  his  first  High  School  year,  as  an  assistant  in  a Japanese  sugar 
refinery  or  to  a Chinese  doctor,  and  if  he  is  promised  employment,  he  goes 
off  immediately  to  a Japanese  Public  School  to  learn  Japanese. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  work  has  thus  a discouraging  side,  the 
School  aims  during  whatever  time  the  pupils  can  be  induced  to  remain, 
‘ not  merely  to  give  them  the  secular  education  they  are  eager  to  obtain, 
but  to  bring  them  to  a sense  of  their  need  of  a Saviour  and  their 
responsibility  to  God.  And  many  of  them  do  seem  to  be  seeking  to  live 
true  Christian  lives  and  to  bring  others  to  the  Christ  whom  they  know 
and  trust.’ 

Sunday  Schools. — The  Japanese  have  almost  compelled  the  closing 
of  many  of  the  country  Mission  Schools,  not  in  hostility  to  the  Mission, 
but  that  the  children  might  all  be  drawn  into  their  own  Schools.’  To 
supply  the  consequent  lack  of  Scriptural  instruction  Sunday  Schools 
are  being  fostered. 

Twenty-nine  stations  report  Sunday  Schools  with  621  children.  The 
preachers-  can  seldom  add  a class  to  their  very  full  Sunday’s  engagements,  and 
only  a few  of  the  officers  of  the  Churches  are  qualified  to  teach,  even  with  the 
help  of  the  Notes  on  the  Lessons  printed  in  the  monthly  ‘ Church  News.’ 

‘ The  text  for  the  day,’  Mr.  J ohnson  says,  ‘ is  committed  to  memory  and  the 
passage  of  Scripture  read  through,  and  this  is  almost  all  that  the  Sunday 
School  usually  amounts  to.  Still  it  is  a step  in  the  right  direction.  In  the 
City  Church  and  High  School  we  have  seven  classes  taught  by  the  Pupil 
Teachers  and  senior  boys  of  the  High  School.  The  teachers  meet  with  me 
once  a week  to  prepare  the  lesson  and  talk  over  the  work,  in  w’hich  they 
appear  to  take  a real  interest.  The  Girls’  Sunday  School  in  the  City 
Church,  which  Miss  Campbell  manages,  has  far  outgrown  the  Boys’.’  One 
hundred  and  eighty-three  certiCcaJes  were  given  by  the  Presbytery  to  as 

' One  of  the  economies  to  which  the  Japanese  Government  resorted  during  the  war 
with  Russia  was  a reduction  in  the  Formosan  Educational  Budget — some  schools  closed, 
others  losing  some  of  their  staff.  The  Government  Normal  School  in  Tainan  has  not  yet 
been  reopened.  Doubtless  an  early  result  of  the  end  of  the  war  will  be  a return  to  the 
more  generous  expenditure  on  schools. 
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many  Sunday-scKool  scholars  for  correct  repetition  of  texts  and  for  regular 
attendance.  This  work  has  large  room  for  development.  Between  3,000 
and  4,000  baptised  children  are  in  the  congregations,  and  many  unbaptised 
children  besides  attend  the  services.  Perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  a matter 
of  regret  that  the  Mission  Elementary  Schools  are  in  so  many  places  sup- 
planted by  Japanese  Schools.  The  Japanese  send  out  trained  teachers,  and 
the  secular  education  is  usually  efficient  ; and  it  is  not  anti-Christian.  Our 
Mission  has  no  provision  for  normal  instruction,  and  the  country  Schools  have 
never  been  satisfactory.  One  of  our  own  Missionaries  in  China  says  of  his  dis- 
trict (and  probably  this  applies  to  Formosa  as  well)  : ‘ As  regards  the  country 
Schools,  I have  little  hope  of  effective  work  until  our  men  obtain  some 
instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching.  But  for  the  persistent  appeals  of  indi- 
vidual pastors  I should  never  open  a country  School.  We  now  pay 
monthly  to  a student-teacher,  to  which  the  parents  only  add  ; the  salary 
Sb  in  all.  The  result  is  careless  attendance  and  slack  work.  On  the 
slightest  pretext — gathering  sticks  or  minding  the  baby — parents  will  with- 
draw their  children  from  school.’ 

In  this  condition  of  things  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Mission  Ele- 
mentary Schools  are  few ; only  five  with  teachers  specially  appointed — 
students  from  the  College,  who  go  out  to  this  work  for  a year  in  the 
middle  of  their  College  cnri’iculura.  These  five  schools  have  154  boys 
in  attendance.  They  are  situated  in  sparsely-peopled  districts,  where 
the  Japanese  have  not  set  up  schools.  They  are  doing  very  fair  work, 
though  one  teacher  has  to  manage  from  30  to  40  boys,  varying  in  ages  from 
five  to  twenty,  not  very  regular  in  attendance,  and  reading  in  perhaps 
six  different  Chi)iese  books ! In  twelve  other  places  the  preachers  con- 
duct schools. 

At  some  stations  the  preachers’  wives  gather  together  the  girls  of  their 
Congregations  every  day,  and  give  them  what  lessons  they  can — this,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  a distinctly  Christian  education.  But  in  the  growth  of  good 
Sunday  Schools  there  seems  to  be  the  chief  hope  of  the  acquaintance  of  the 
children  with  Christian  truth. 

In  the  Tainan  Girls’  School,  conducted  by  the  W.M.A.  ladies,  there 
are  42  boarders  and  10  day  scholars.  The  boarders  pay  ^3  a term  (or 
S6  for  the  whole  year)  for  board  and  tuition.  The  native  staff  consists 
of  two  teachers,  a pupil  teacher  and  a mati’on.  These  girls  are  being 
thoroughly  taught. 

The  Tainan  Hospital. — Besides  his  hospital  and  dispensary  patients, 
native  patients  visited  in  their  own  homes,  and  those  seen  in  the  courser 
of  itinerations,  the  Mission  doctor  is  the  medical  adviser  of  his  col- 
leagues and  is  in  medical  charge  of  the  schools  at  his  centre.  The 
Tainan  Mission  circle  was  for  the  most  part  free  from  illness  during  the 
year.  But  a very  wet  winter,  followed  by  a summer  extremely  hot, 
told  injuriously  on  the  young  men  in  the  College  and  the  lads  in  the 
High  School  ; one  High  School  pupil  being  carried  off  by  dysentery. 
Beri-beri  broke  out  in  the  Girls’  School  early  in  the  year,  but  happily 
there  were  no  fatal  cases. 

A feature  of  the  Tainan  Hospital  work,  more  marked  year  by 
year,  is  the  number  of  severe  surgical  operations.  In  the  total  number 
of  in-patients  Tainan  Hospital  is  slightly  exceeded  by  the  Mission 
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hospitals  at  Canton  and  Swatow.  But  it  stands  first  amongst  hospitals 
in  China  and  Formosa  in  the  number  of  critical  operations. 

‘The  reason,’  Lr.  J.  L.  Maxwell,  the  doctor  in  chai’ge,  says,  ‘is  simple. 
Owing  to  the  distrust  shown  to  Western  methods  by  the  Chinese  on  the  main- 
land, few  operations  can  be  performed  which  in\'olve  serious  risk  to  the 
patient’s  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  rule  in  Formosa  has  broadened 
the  people’s  minds,  and  they  have  come  to  put  an  absolute  faith  in  Western 
surgery.  Hopeless  or  unheard  of  operations  are  often  pressed  on  one  by  the 
.sick  and  their  friends.  I make  it  a fixed  rule  to  operate  whenever  there  is 
any  chance  at  all  of  saving  a life  which  is  otherwise  doomed — operatioirs 
which  throw  a peculiarly  heavy  nervous  strain  on  a sui’geon  working  alone. 
And  not  infrequently  the  lack  of  proper  nursing  after  the  operation  turns 
the  balance  on  the  wrong  side,  as  has  happened  here  several  times  this  year. 
We  are  less  up  to  date  than  any  other  Mission  in  the  matter  of  trained  European 
nurses  for  our  hospitals.  Happily  I have  such  help,*  otherwise  I should  be 
unable  to  attempt  so  much.  But  we  need  a trained  nurse  to  live  in  the 
place  and  take  full  charge  of  the  patients. 

‘ A Chinese  wofian  was  brought  to  the  hospital  a few  months  back 
suffering  from  high  fever.  A few  hours  later  she  was  delivered  of  a prema- 
ture child.  The  husband  begged  me  to  allow  them  to  occupy  a private  room, 
so  that  he  could  look  after  his  wife.  I consented,  but  warned  him  that  he 
must  not  move  her  himself.  Unfortunately,  there  were  that  afternoon  more 
women  patients  than  women’s  beds,  and  one  or  two  of  them  persuaded  the 
man  to  carry  his  wife  on  his  back  to  the  room  I had  promised  him,  with  the 
result  that  she  was  dead  before  he  laid  her  on  the  bed.’ 

Hospital  Self-support. — The  current  expenses  (drugs,  wages  of 
assistants,  heavy  Customs  duties,  the  countless  requisites  of  a large 
medical  work)  have  been  defrayed  witliout  any  call  on  the  Mission 
funds,  although  hospital  necessaries  cost  more  than  they  used  to  do 
(some  of  the  drugs  as  much  as  100  per  cent.  more).  Prices  have  been 
on  the  increase  ever  since  the  Japanese  occupation  of  Formosa,  a process 
stimulated  by  the  recent  war. 

As  private  medical  practice  is  only  permitted  to  men  who  have  gone 
through  the  curriculum  and  taken  a degree  in  a Government  medical  school, 
the  training  of  students  has  had  to  be  given  up  in  our  Formosa  hospitals. 
Permanent  .assistants  who  have  no  other  career  opened  up  for  them  through 
the  Mission  Hospital  require  to  be  paid  at  a higher  rate  than  students,  to 
whom  a lucrative  practice  used  to  be  possible  when  their  medical  course  was 
finished.  The  total  expenditure  has  been  i?300,  entirely  met  by  Dr.  Max- 
well’s fee  as  Consular  Physician  (itBOO),  fees  from  patients  (£120),  donations, 
sale  of  drugs,  etc. 

Patients. — The  figures  are  given  in  the  Medical  Table.  The  number 
of  in-patients  has  been  steadily  growing  of  late  years,  men  in  larger 
proportion  than  women.  In  1901  the  in-patients  numbered  739  (males, 
459 ; females,  280).  Last  year  the  females  were  almost  twice  as  many 
(504)  as  in  1901  ; the  males  considerably  more  than  three  times  as  many 
(1,532). 

‘ Two  thousand  were  admitted,’  Dr.  Maxwell  reports,  ‘ but  almost  as  many 


‘ Mrs.  Maxwell  is  a trained  nurse. 
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cases  suitable  for  hospital  treatment  had  to  be  refused.  From  twenty  or 
more  applicants  it  is  often  difficult  to  pick  out  the  tlu’ee  or  four  who  are  to 
occupy  the  only  empty  beds.  It  is  hard  to  have  to  turn  away  people  who 
have  come,  perhaps,  from  places  50  or  60  miles  away.  A bed  in  the  male 
wards  empty  for  twenty-four  hours  is  a rare  occurrence.' 

The  Evangelistic  Opportunity  in  the  Hospital. — Almost  all  the 
2,000  in-patients  were  non-Christians  ; and  to  many  of  them  the  Gospel 
was  indeed  news  ! The  evangelistic  opportunity  is  splendid  ; and  the 
workers  are  permitted  to  see  results. 

In  the  Kagi  Church  there  is  a man  who  was  in  the  Hospital  two 
years  ago.  ‘ He  became  an  earnest  Christian,  despite  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  his  own  household,  whom  by  a Christian  life  he  is  now 
bringing  over  to  the  Lord’s  side.  He  lives  some  miles  to  the  east  of 
Kagi,  in  a district  which  has  never  been  visited  by  a Missionary,  and 
he  is  the  only  Christian  in  a large  region.  He  comes  regularly  to  Kagi 
to  study  the  Epistles  with  the  preacher.  He  only  spent  a few  days  in 
Hospital,  but  came  out  at  once  into  the  light.’ 

Here  are  two  more  of  last  year’s  cases.  ‘ An  old  woman  of  about  seventy 
was  in  the  Hospital  for  some  weeks  with  an  ulcer  of  the  head.  She  was  very 
averse  to  the  “ doctrine,”  and  as  much  as  she  could  escaped  coming  to  the 
services  and  clas.ses.  She  went  home  again  as  ignorant  and  superstitious  as 
when  she  came  in.  She  returned  with  cancerous  changes  in  the  former 
ulcer  and  required  a rather  severe  operation,  and  she  had  to  spend  many 
weeks  in  Hospital.  And  nosv  gradually  came  a change  in  her  heart,  and  she 
retui’ned  to  her  native  village  a firm,  though  still  very  ignorant,  believer, 
and  has  since  been  a regular  attendant  at  the  services.  Mrs.  Pomegranate, 
the  right  hand  of  the  \\'.M.A.  ladies  in  their  work  in  Anping,  was  admitted 
to  the  Church  in  the  spring.  She  also  first  heard  the  Gospel  and  believed 
while  a patient  in  the  Hospital,’ 

How  unfair  the  contemptuous  title  of  ‘ Rice  Christians,’  so  often 
flung  at  Chinese  converts,  another  instance  will  show.  ‘ A man  came 
into  the  Hospital  this  year  for  an  operation  I had  advised,  and  was  with 
us  some  months.  The  operation  was  not  very  successful ; his  consti- 
tution had  been  broken  down  by  a long  period  of  evil  living  and  ex- 
cesses. But  he  left  the  Hospital,  as  we  believe,  a changed  man.  His 
relatives  are  infuriated,  and  have  turned  him  adrift.  He  is  not  strong, 
and  he  is  quite  unaccustomed  to  work,  as  he  comes  of  a well-to-do 
family,  and  so  finds  his  new  life  a very  hard  one.’ ' 

A Hospital  evangelist  is  constantly  at  work  in  the  wards  and  conduct- 
ing the  dispensary  service  on  out-patient  days,  when  the  preacher  has 
usually  an  audience  of  more  than  200.  The  Missionaries  give  help  as  much 
as  time  and  strength  permit  ; and  Miss  Campbell  also  is  an  efficient  and 
zealous  worker  amongst  the  women  patients.  Besides  assisting  in  the  opera- 
tion room,  Mrs.  Maxwell  superintends  the  kitchen  in  which  the  patients’ 
food  is  prepai'ed.  The  small  sum  they  pay  for  their  food  yields  a little 
profit. 

' A converted  Brahmin  was  mocked  as  a renegade  b)'  a temple  priest.  ‘ What  did 
they  give  you  for  becoming  a Christian?’  the  priest  asked,  the  usual  sneer  at  ‘rice- 
Christians.’  ‘ We  do  not  become  Christians  for  mone}',’  said  the  Christian  Brahmin. 
‘ What  advantage  then  did  you  gain  ? ’ ‘I  gained  a power  of  overcoming  sin.’  The 
rice-Christian  taunt  is  utterly  unjust ; but  godliness  is  great  gain  1 
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A Glimpse  of  the  Operating  Theatre. — It  is  Mr.  Campbell  who  tells 
the  story.  The  first  patient  brought  in  had  a dreadful  cancer,  the  roots 
widely  spread.  A kindly  word  from  Mrs.  Maxwell  relieved  the  poor 
thing’s  timidity. 

‘ She  was  about  an  hour  and  a half  under  chloroform.  During  all  that 
time  little  was  said  by  anyone,  but  it  was  a terrible  ordeal.  The  next 
patient  had  an  enormous  tumour  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  face, 
necessitating  the  excision  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  palate — a tedious 
and  troublesome  piece  of  work.  The  students  had  difficulty  in  preventing 
the  blood  from  trickling  down  and  causing  suffocation.  The  third  case  was 
a severe  operation  for  lithotomy.  Others  followed,  and  it  was  long  before 
the  doctor  was  able  to  get  home  for  a hasty  meal.  Then  he  returned  to 
the  Hospital,  and  whilst  he  was  seeing  to  the  morning’s  cases  a man  was 
brought  in  nearly  black  in  the  face  from  diphtheria.  His  life  was  saved  by 
tracheotomy.  Next  the  doctor  was  summoned  to  Anping,  three  miles  off, 
on  a professional  visit,  which  detained  him  till  after  dark.  On  another  day 
I saw  a large  window  in  a man’s  side  opened  and  five  of  his  ribs  removed. 
During  another  terrible  operation  on  a woman  more  than  twenty  self- 
acting pincers  were  hanging  round  the  edges  of  a great  gaping  wound, 
keeping  the  blood-vessels  tight  till  they  could  be  tied  up.  It  is  evident 
enough  that  the  strain  on  the  chief  actor  on  such  occasions  must  be 
tremendous.’ 

The  Opium  Refuge. — In  Tainan,  as  in  Engchhun,  cpium-smokers 
often  came  to  the  Hospital,  desiring  to  be  cured  of  the  evil  habit. 
Half  of  the  gift  which  is  now  making  possible  the  addition  of  opium- 
smokers’  wai’ds  to  the  new  Hospital  in  Engchhun  was  used  for  the  same 
purpose  in  connection  with  the  Tainan  Hospital. 

The  Refuge  has  been  in  continual  use  for  more  than  two  years.  Fees 
from  patients  have  more  than  met  all  expenses.  Many  of  the  men  have 
been  cured,  and  some  of  them  have  been  brought  into  the  Christian  Church. 
Dr.  Maxwell  mentions  one  recent  case.  An  old  man  wdth  a bad  reputation 
came  to  the  Refuge.  Delivered  from  the  opium  bondage,  he  was  also  led 
into  the  faith  in  Christ,  and  last  year  was  baptised.  ‘Now  he  goes  round 
the  neighbourhood  on  Sundays  before  the  services,  inviting  people  to  come, 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  follow  him  to  Church.’ 

The  Printing  Press. — Its  largest  piece  of  work  is  the  issue  of  the 
‘ Church  News,’  whose  monthly  circulation  has  gone  up  during  the  year 
from  less  than  1,000  to  1,120  copies.^  Five  hundred  copies  of  the 
‘ Book  of  Order,’  thousands  of  cards  and  texts  for  the  Sunday  Schools, 
200  copies  of  the  Presbytery  Minutes,  500  copies  of  a reprint  (a  book 
entitled  ‘ Leading  the  Family  in  the  Right  Way ’),  certificates,  lists  of 
preachers  and  stations,  and  many  other  necessary  sheets,  camte  from 
this  useful  arm  of  the  Mission. 

‘ At  no  very  distant  date,’  Mr.  Ferguson  says,  speaking  of  the  inability 
of  the  press  to  meet  promptly  all  the  demands  of  the  Mission,  ‘ we  must  face 
either  the  purchase  of  improved  machinery  or  adding  to  the  printing  staff.’ 

The  Book  Room. — The  sales  of  Old  and  New  Testaments  have  been 

’ The  Amoy  Church  Nercs  has  a monthly  circulation  of  500  copies  in  Formosa. 
Most  of  the  Chinese  in  Formosa  speak  the  Amoy  dialect. 
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330  in  Chinese  character  and  1,050  ‘Romanised.’  There  has  been  a 
considerable  sale  besides  of  religious,  educational,  and  general  literature. 
The  Book  Room  has  also  sent  out  the  ‘ Church  News,’  on  which  there 
is  a loss  of  s69  or  sSlO. 

‘The  publications  in  Chinese  character  of  the  Shanghai  Tract  Society 
and  the  Chinese  Christian  Literature  Society  continue  to  find  a good  sale,’ 
Mr.  Johnson  says,  ‘many  of  them  bought  by  people  who  do  not  in  any 
other  way  hear  the  doctrine.’  Mr.  Johnson  was  aided  in  the  work  of 
scattering  abroad  Christian  literature  by  the  renewal  of  a kindly  grant  of 
£30  from  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  a grant  which  that  great  Society  is 
repeating  for  the  present  year.  The  Book  Room  expenditure  exceeded  the 
income  (including  sales  and  the  R.T.S.  grant)  by  £25,  which  was  met  out 
of  the  Mission  funds. 


II.  Takow. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson. 

Takow  was  the  first  centre  of  our  Formosan  work,  Dr.  Maxwell  (in 
1865)  having  been  driven  out  of  Tainan. 

Not  till  early  in  1906  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  in  possession  of 
their  new  house.  The  year  and  a half  which  had  elapsed  since  typhoons 
destroyed  the  house  they  had  been  occupying  was  for  them  (to  the 
Committee’s  great  regi’et)  a time  of  much  discomfort  and  risk  to  health, 
endured  with  unfailing  courage  and  patience. 

What  with  a dishonest  contractor  who  had  to  be  got  rid  of  (Dr.  Anderson 
then  taking  entire  charge  of  the  building  operations),  and  many  other 
unexpected  hindrances  ‘ the  anxiety  and  worry  accompanying  the  storm 
which  left  us  homeless,’  Dr.  Anderson  writes,  ‘ were  nothing  to  what  has 
been  attendant  on  the  erection  of  the  new  house.’  A junk  bringing 
building  materials  across  from  China  was  first  delayed  ; then  it  anchored, 
in  a leaky  condition,  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  Takow.  There  the 
captain  and  two  of  his  men  were  lodged  in  gaol,  kept  there  for  three 
weeks,  and  beaten,  on  a charge  of  smuggling  opium.  ^ When  at  last  the 
junk’s  cargo  reached  Takow  it  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  faulty,  further 
delay  and  expense  being  thus  caused.  A typhoon  last  June,  doing  much 
damage  to  property,  sent  up  the  price  of  lime,  and  finally  Dr.  Anderson 
bought  oyster  shells  and  had  them  burnt  for  lime  at  a Takow  kiln.  Then  it 
was  difficult  to  procure  stone.  Another  storm,  unroofing  many  houses, 
brought  about  a ‘ corner  ’ in  tiles.  The  price  of  labour  also  went  up.  ‘ The 
minimum  Takow  coolie  rate  is  35  cents  a day,  but  when  a steamer  comes  in 
they  drop  what  they  are  at  and  go  on  board  to  work  the  cargo  at  exactly 
double  the  rate  on  shore.  We  have  actually  had  to  import  coolies  from  the 
country  to  assist  at  the  building.  The  erection  of  the  City  Hospital  a few 

' Under  the  pressure  of  war  expenditure  the  Japanese  fell  away  from  their  determi- 
nation to  put  an  end  to  opium  smoking  in  P’orraosa.  The  Government  took  the  sale  of 
opium  into  its  own  hands,  and  at  first  none  were  permitted  to  buy  except  those  who 
had  acquired  the  habit  before  Formosa  became  a Japanese  dependency.  But  last  year, 
in  a melancholy  lapse  from  first  days,  the  Japanese  police  (of  course  acting  under 
instructions)  pressed  Chinamen  in  the  island  to  take  out  licences,  and  the  consumption 
of  opium  very  considerably  increased.  May  the  better  mind  soon  return  I The 
importation  of  opium  into  Japan  is  still  absolutely  forbidden,  a prohibition  in  which 
Australia  is  following  Japan.  The  new  Chinese  army,  which  is  to  exceed  half  a 
million  and  is  being  trained  and  equipped  on  Western  lines,  excludes  from  its  ranks  all 
opium  smokers.  When  is  England  to  be  free  from  the  guilt  of  forcing  Indian  opium  on 
China  ? 
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years  ago — a much  more  serious  undertaking— was  accomplished  without  a 
tithe  of  the  trouble  we  have  had  in  this  case.  The  fact  is,  the  strain  and 
tress  of  life  seem  to  be  getting  greater  with  the  Chinese,  taxation  is 
exorbitantly  high,  and  even  with  high  wages  they  say  that  it  is  a struggle 
to  live.  The  Japanese  occupation  has  brought  not  a few  blessings  to 
Formosa,  but  a contented  people  is  not  one  of  them.’ 

The  Medical  Work. — The  Doctor  and  his  wife  and  their  little  girl 
have  had  to  live  all  these  weary  months  in  part  of  the  Hospital  itself, 
much  injured  by  the  typhoons  which  brought  down  their  house.  In  all 
the  circumstances  it  is  almost  wonderful  that  there  is  any  medical  work 
to  report.  (The  figures  are  in  the  Medical  Table.)  ‘ We  have  had  284 
in-patients,’  the  Doctor  is  able  to  say.  ‘ The  majority  were  quartered  in 
our  old  ruinous  house,  and  during  rainy  weather  they  had  to  sleep  in  the 
Hospital  chapel.  The  number  of  out-patients  shows  a considerable 
increase  over  1904. 

‘ Sabbath  would  be  our  busiest  day  if  we  allowed  it.  The  Chinese  carry 
their  proverbial  thrift  into  worship.  “ Not  for  J esus’  sake  only,  but  also  to  see 
Lazarus.”  Many  of  them  want  to  be  seen  and  prescribed  for  after  the  Sunday 
service  is  over,  aird  thus  to  be  saved  from  coming  another  day.  But  as  we 
see  out-patients  every  other  day,  we  have  no  compunction  in  confining  our 
attention  on  Sunday  to  really  urgent  cases.  The  want  of  the  physical  rest 
which  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day  affords  is  an  aggravation  of  the 
ailments  of  a large  number  of  our  patients. 

‘ The  Hospital  chapel  is  too  small  for  the  people  attending  Sabbath 
worship,  and  when  the  wards  are  again  occupied  by  patients  the 
difficulty  will  be  greater.  We  must  procure  a building  elsewhere  for 
the  general  congregation,  reserving  the  present  chapel  for  the  patients. 
A house  we  have  in  view  could  be  purchased  for  £60,  and  without 
much  additional  expense  adapted  for  our  purjjose.  The  rent  of  the 
preacher’s  house  would  be  saved,  as  he  would  have  rooms  on  the 
jiremises. 

‘The  preacher  has  not  been  a very  satisfactory  worker.  But  there  is  a 
good  prospect  of  our  getting  a man  with  a fine  record  of  successful  dealing 
with  non-Christians.  He  will  have  an  ample  field  in  Takow  and  the 
surrounding  district.  The  Hospital  is  not  large,  and  I can  overtake  the 
evangelistic  as  well  as  medical  work  connected  with  it  myself.’ 

The  Stations. — IMr.  Nielson  has  visited  all  the  stations.  ‘ The 
progress  of  the  work  is  steady,’  he  reports.  ‘ This  is  not  by  any  means 
the  least  encouraging  portion  of  our  field.  It  is  there  the  Gospel  has 
been  longest  proclaimed,  and  perhaps  the  nature  of  the  Church  best 
understood. 

‘ There  are  fifteen  stations  in  this  southern  district.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  they  had  432  members  in  full  communion.  There  were  added 
seventy  names  of  adults,  either  baptised  or  transferred  from  the  children’s 
roll  (having  been  baptised  in  infancy).  The  net  increase  was  fifty,  over 
11  per  cent.,  and  in  most  cases  only  about  a third  of  the  candidates  are 
admitted,  and  very  seldom  have  they  been  under  probation  for  less  than 
a year.’ 

The  Pi-thau  Congregation  is  in  an  interesting  condition.  Pi-thau 
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is  the  busiest  market  iu  the  south.  There  really  were  ‘ rice-Christians  ’ 
in  Pi-thau  in  the  earlier  times,  some  of  whom  had  to  be  expelled.  This 
taint  in  its  origin,  and  an  unsuitable,  badly-situated  place  of  worship, 
have  sadly  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  Congregation. 

‘ Five  years  ago  one  of  our  best  preachers  was  sent  to  Pi-thau,  and 
especially  within  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a real  advance.  As  in 
nearly  all  our  town  stations,  the  Congregation  consists  chiefly  of  people  from 
the  surrounding  villages,  even  though  the  Pi-thau  merchants  are  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  the  preacher,  who  is  a man  of  some  culture  and  of 
genial  manners.  A young  man,  who  lives  in  a village  an  hour’s  walk  away, 
and  who  used  to  be  strongly  opposed  to  Christianity,  was  induced  about  two 
years  ago  to  attend  service  one  morning.  The  preacher,  Mr.  Gaw,  spoke 
that  day  on  behalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  This  young 
man,  who  had  never  listened  to  a Christian  preacher  before,  went  forward 
at  the  close  of  the  service  and  said  that  he  wished  to  contribute  a dollar. 
The  Deacons  were  unwilling  to  take  the  money  from  a man  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  Bible,  but  he  insisted  on  his  contribution  being  received. 
He  came  to  worship  regularly  from  that  day,  and  began  as  well  to  prevail 
on  his  fellow-villagers  to  come.  The  more  the  heathen  scoffed  and  persecuted, 
the  more  the  interest  in  the  village  grew,  till  at  last  the  persecutors  thought 
they  had  better  stop  lest  everybody  should  be  led  astray.^  About  a month 
after  the  young  man’s  first  visit  to  the  chapel  his  wife  died,  but  his  faith 
stood  the  test  of  that  sorrow,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  helpful  members 
of  the  Congregation.’ 


III.  Chianghoa. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Campbell  N.  Moody,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  Lands- 
borough. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Lim  Hak-kiong,  of  Chianghoa, 
and  Chan  Chhi-heng,  of  0-gu-lan. 

Chianghoa  became  a Mission  station  in  1886.  Dr.  Gavin  Russell, 
the  first  Missionary  who  resided  in  the  Chianghoa  district,  went  out  in 
1888.  He  built  the  Hospital  in  Toa-sia,  and  did  excellent  work  there. 
He  died  in  1892. 

The  great  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Chianghoa  district  have  now 
listened  to  the  Christian  message.  ‘ Indeed  there  are  wide  stretches  of 
country,’  Mr.  Moody  writes,  ‘ where  those  who  have  never  heard  the  Gospel 
are  quite  the  exception.’  Hearing  and  understanding  do  not  always  go 
together  ; but  ‘ almost  everyone  knows  that  we  do  not  worship  idols  nor 
ancestors,  and  that  we  worship  one  God  only — “Jesus  God,”  as  the  heathen 
call  Him.  It  is  also  understood  that  somehow  by  the  aid  of  Jesus  bad  men 
become  changed,  and  that  Jesus  can  bring  men  to  heaven.  And  now  one 
begins  to  hear  everywhere  the  report  that  Christians  are  good,  that  those 
who  “enter  the  Church”  are  delivered  from  foul  speech,  gambling,  opium, 
and  vice.  This  is  a true  witness.  The  discipline  of  the  Church  is  very 
strict,^  yet  among  the  Chinese  Christians  only  about  2 per  cent,  are  under 

' As  in  the  early  Methodist  story  of  the  two  Methodist  preachers  lodged  in  gaol, 
singing  and  preaching  there,  and  by-and-by  released,  to  save  the  prisoners  Irom 
being  all  changed  into  Methodists. 

2 The  Bishop  of  Victoria  (Hong  Kong)  reports  this  characteristic  of  Chinese 
Christians  in  the  Churches  of  his  diocese.  ‘The  Christian  Chinaman  realises  that  a 
profession  of  Christianity  implies  holy  living.  Though  we  are  often  rendered  anxious 
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suspension.  Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  !^[ission  work  in  the  home- 
land knows  what  a remarkable  state  of  affairs  this  is.  The  most  surprising 
thing  of  all  is  that  among  the  very  many  Chinese  Church  members  who 
were  once  opium-smokers  only  one,  so  far  as  I can  remember,  has  fallen 
back.  There  are  a few  here  and  there,  moreover,  whose  sense  of  sin  and 
of  grace  reminds  one  a little  of  the  Christians  of  the  West.  One  of  the 
Ho-lo-tun  Christians  tells  me  how  in  his  heathen  days  he  used  to  shed  tears 
for  his  sins,  and  thought  of  leaving  his  home  and  becoming  a priest,  if  so  he 
might  find  rest.  Such  a man  welcomes  the  news  of  forgiveness.  But  we 
need  a deeper  and  richer  work  of  the  Gospel  in  the  hearts  of  our  Christian 
folk.’ 


Our  Clnanghoa  brethren  are  rejoicing  over  the  new  pastorate  in 
their  diocese,  whose  formation,  with  the  ordination  of  the  first  minister, 
Mr.  Chan  Chhi-heng,  Mr.  Campbell  has  described.  If  a suitable  man 


were  ready,  the  half-dozen  Congregations  not  included  in  either  of  the 
Chianghoa  pastorates  would  at  once  ask  permission  from  the  Presbytery 
to  proceed  to  a call. 

Of  these  six  Congregations,  that  whose  condition  is  most  cheering  is  Haw- 
law-tun,  a mile  from  Toa-sia.  Toa  sia,  mainly  an  aboriginal  place,  has  had 
regular  services  for  thirty-four  years.  But  the  Chinese  round  about,  despising 
the  aborigines,  have  not  been  drawn  to  their  worship  of  God.  The  Haw-law- 
tun  Congregation  is  Chinese,  and  ‘ from  north  and  south  and  east  and  west, 

bj'  signs  of  weakness  and  stumbling  on  the  part  of  native  converts,  yet  far  more  often 
are  we  led  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  triumphs  we  are  permitted  to  see  in  their 
lives.  The  idea  of  the  Christian  Church  in  their  minds  is  that  of  a society  that 
makes  for  holiness.  One  difficulty  that  I have  had  in  my  work  as  Bishop  has  been  the 
multiplication  of  rules  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  in  order  to  secure  the  purity  and 
holiness  of  the  Church — rules,  many  of  which  we  are  hardly  justified  in  making  by 
iscripture  or  by  ordinary  Church  practice  and  law.’  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certainly 
well  to  have  the  native  Church  zealous  for  right  character  and  Christian  conduct. 
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and  across  the  surging  river,  and  down  the  trackless  ravine,  they  come  four 
miles,  ten  or  twelve  long  miles,  to  the  Christian  Church.  It  brings  the  tears 
to  one’s  eyes  to  see  50  persons  assembled  for  worship  there.  Their  present 
preacher  is  an  able  and  earnest  man,  delicate  in  health,  but  zealous  and 
diligent.’ 

New  Station. — A new  Congregation  has  been  established  during  the 
year  at  Aw-jit-tsnng,  near  the  Japanese  town  Taichu,  and  now  most 
of  the  Chianghoa  people  are  within  a reasonable  distance  of  a place  of 
Chi'istian  worship. 

Christian  Liberality. —The  70G  members  of  the  Chianghoa  Churches 
support  12  preachers  as  well  as  their  two  ordained  ministers.  (The 
Christian  community — the  people  who  do  not  worship  idols — connected 
with  the  Chianghoa  Congregations  number  at  least  4,000.  But  the 
contributions  come  chiefly,  as  one  would  expect,  from  the  Church 
members.) 

The  Chianghoa  Churches  raised  .3,848  yen  during  1905— for  the  pastors’ 
stipends  420  yen,  the  preachers’  .salaries  1,321  yen.  Church  building 
1,048  yen,  the  Missionary  Society  41  yen,  and  nearly  1,000  yen  for  the 
current  expenses  of  worship,  besides  30  yen  for  poor  relief.' 

The  Hospital. — The  figures  are  in  the  Medical  Table.  As  usual, 
during  the  four  hottest  months  of  summer  the  Missionaries  made  the 
healthier  township  of  Toa-sia  their  headquarters,  Mr.  Moody  itinerating 
round  about  and  Dr.  Landsborough  opening  the  Hospital  there. 

By  requiring  a small  fee  on  dispensary  days  from  all  patients  beyond 
the  first  100  (always  remitted  in  cases  where  it  would  mean  hardship) 
Dr.  Landsborough  has  made  a considerable  advance  towards  meeting  the 
local  expenditure  of  the  two  Hospitals,  the  year’s  fees  amounting  to  £80. 


Of  the  20  sub-prefectures  into  which  the  Japanese  have  divided 
Formosa,  7 form  the  field  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission  in 
the  north.  In  the  13  sub-prefectures  occupied  by  our  Mission  there 
are  nearly  2,000,000  Chinese  and  about  20,000  Japanese.  The  towns 
and  villages  our  brethren  have  on  their  hearts  number  5,468,  scattered 
over  an  area  of  more  than  5,000  square  miles — 1,000  in  the  Chianghoa 
district,  1,600  in  the  Kagi  district,  2,500  south  from  Kagi  and  east  of 
the  mountains  (including  80  square  miles  in  the  Pescadores). 

The  Chianghoa  district  has  a population  of  more  than  half  a million,  the 
Kagi  district  nearly  700,000,  the  Pescadore  Islands  54,000,  and  the  East 
Coast  district  61,000,  leaving  for  the  Tainan  and  Takow  districts  about 
600,000. 

The  railway  connecting  the  port  of  Tamsui,  in  the  north-east  of  Formosa, 
with  Takow,  and  running  through  Chianghoa,  Kagi  and  Tainan,  is  now 
practically  complete  ; obviously  a great  economy  both  of  time  and  strength 
in  the  evangelistic  and  pastoral  work  of  the  Missionaries.  ‘ As  yet,  how- 
ever,’ Mr.  Moody  writes,  ‘ many  of  the  bridges  are  of  a temporary  character, 

' Gold  coinage  has  been  introduced  in  Formosa,  and  the  Japanese  yen  has  sup- 
planted the  Mexican  dollar.  The  yen  is  woith  a little  more  than  the  dollar. 
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so  that  in  rainy  weather  there  is  considerable  interruption  to  the  traffic. 
The  great  adv’antage  of  the  railway  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  1871  Mr.  Eitchie  and  Dr.  Maxwell  took  eight  days  to  go  from  Tai- 
nan to  Chianghoa  and  back — 160  miles  in  all.*  One  can  now  leaA  e Tainan 
at  6 A.M.,  spend  four  hours  in  Chianghoa.  and  be  back  the  same  evening. 
And  when  the  line  is  quite  finished,  as  it  will  be  before  the  end  of  this  year, 
it  will  be  an  easy  day’s  journey  from  Takow,  through  Tainan  and  Chianghoa, 
to  the  port  of  Kelung,  the  northern  terminus.’ 

From  the  Missionary  standpoint  the  Kagi  district,  the  tract  of 
country  south  from  Takow,  and  the  east  coast,  are  the  most  destitute, 
Chianghoa  and  Tainan  districts  being  better  cared  for.  The  extreme 
south  will  be  reached  from  Takow,  Dr.  Anderson  hoping  to  make  fre- 
quent medico-evangelistic  tours  in  that  hitherto  untilled  region, 
though  there  ought  to  be  a ministerial  Missionary  beside  him.  For  the 
Kagi  district  the  Missionaries  unite  in  an  urgent  plea  that  the  city  of 
Kagi  become  a new  sub-centre,  with  its  own  Mission  staff.  In  Chiang- 
hoa there  ought  to  be  ere  long  a Mission  High  School  and  a good  Girls’ 
School ; and  there  is  there  a tine  field  for  lady  Missionaries.  And  as  the 
mountainous  country  east  from  the  western  plain,  the  home  of  the  head- 
hunting savages,  is  opened  up  by  the  Japanese,  these  tribes,  for  whom 
nothing  has  as  yet  been  done,  will  present  a new  opportunity  to  the 
Christian  Evangelist.  The  Canadian  Mission  and  our  own  claim  to 
cover  the  island,  and  would  quite  reasonably  resent  the  intrusion  of  any 
Mission  likely  to  be  unfriendly.  But  to  make  their  occupation  really 
effective  it  is  evident  that  very  considerable  reinforcements  are  needed. 
The  Canadian  Mission  has  just  received  several  new  workers.  The 
necessities  of  our  own  part  of  Formosa,  like  the  needs  of  our  corner  of 
China,  of  Singapore,  and  (most  clamant  of  all)  of  Rampore  Boalia, 
combine  in  a great  challenge  to  the  faith  and  the  liberality  of  the 
Church. 

A pleasant  feature  of  the  Formosan  work  is  the  friendliness  of  the 
Japanese  rulers  of  the  island.  An  interesting  incident  in  illustration  of  this 
attitude  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Campbell.  ‘ When  the  census  returns  were 
being  collected  on  the  last  Sunday  of  October,  the  local  officer  at  Giam-cheng 
(where  I happened  to  be  at  the  time)  told  the  Christians  that  their  service 
would  not  be  interrupted.  He  would  call  at  the  houses  of  the  non-Christians 
first,  he  said,  so  that  our  brethren  might  be  able  to  meet  for  worship  in 
comfort.’  The  people  also  are  ready  to  listen.  ‘ Our  preachers,’  Mr.  Campbell 
adds,  ‘ very  often  refer  to  the  boundless  opportunities  for  evangelistic  work, 
and  say  that  the  non-Christians  were  never  more  friendly  towards  Christianity 
than  they  are  at  present.’  No  doubt  the  Japanese  have  something  to  learn 
in  the  art  of  governing  a people  not  of  their  own  race.  But  it  speaks  well 
for  an  administration,  on  the  whole  just  and  humane,  that  not  only  the 
Formosan  Japanese,  but  also  the  Formosan  Chinese,  are  increasing  in 
numbers  ; the  Japanese  from  25,585  in  1900  to  50,94-1  at  the  last  annual 
census  ; the  Chinese  from  2,644,511  to  2,874,620. 

In  view  of  the  Westminster  College  Students’  appeal  this  year  for 
the  new  Native  Church  Building  Fund,  some  figures  have  been  obtained 

' Of  late  years  the  trolley  line — the  trolleys  running  on  rails  and  pushed  by  men — 
has  considerably  shortened  the  journey. 
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regarding  the  character  of  the  present  accommodation  for  worship  at 
a large  number  of  our  Nations.  They  are  of  interest. 

There  are  96  places  in  our  Formosan  districts  where  each  Lord’s  Day 
Congregations  meet.  In  15  stations  (not  yet  regular  Congregations)  there 
is  no  suitable  room  for  worship  ; 8 Congregations  meet  in  a room  in  a 
Christian’s  house,  or  under  an  awning  ; 19  Congregations  meet  in  a rented 
house,  the  rent  varying  from  ,'§1  to  $4  monthly  ; 54  Congregations  meet  in 
buildings  erected  for  Christian  woz'ship — many  of  them  very  poor  buildings, 
only  a few  of  them  in  any  way  church-like  ; most  of  them  with  the  high 
sci’een  dividing  the  men  fronz  the  women,  which  one  would  like  to  see 
every whei’e  abolished,  significant  as  it  is  of  the  Eastern  idea  of  women. ^ 
Of  the  Singapore  stations  (11  in  number)  six  have  buildings  erected  for 
worship,  one  of  these,  the  beautiful  Hokkien  Church,  opened  a year  ago  in 
the  city  of  Singapore.  Thi’ee  of  the  six  churches  were  built  without  help  from 
home.  In  the  Swatow  district  there  are  23  buildings  erected  for  worship  ; 
26  native  houses  have  been  more  or  less  successfully  adapted  for  services. 
In  21  cases  no  more  has  been  done  to  make  accommodation  for  the  wor- 
shippers than  to  knock  out  a window  through  which  the  women  can  see  the 
preacher.  Indeed,  in  some  of  these  21  meeting-places  the  women  have  to 
hear  aizd  see  as  best  they  can  through  a doorway  between  their  room  and  the 
men’s  room.  Of  the  10  North  Hakka  stations  Yun-thin  alone  has  a place 
of  worship  ei’ected  for  the  purpose.  One  Congregation  worships  in  an 
ancestral  temple,  four  in  houses  bought  and  adapted  for  worship,  and  four 
in  rented  buildings. 

SINGAPORE. 

The  Mission  Staff. — llev.  J.  A.  B.  Cook  and  Mrs.  Cook,  Rev.  Wm. 
Murray,  M.A. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Tay  Sek  Tin  of  the  Amoy- 
speaking (Hokkien)  Church,  and  Lim  Kau,  of  Bukit  Timah,  Serang- 
gong  and  the  Tek  Kha  Church  (mainly  a Swatow-speaking  pastorate). 

The  Singapore  Mission  dates  from  1875.  Mr.  Cook,  our  first 
Singapore  Missionary,  went  out  in  1881. 

The  Chinese  in  the  Straits  Settlements  are  continually  coming  and 
going — immigrants  from  China  in  crowds,  many  of  whom  pass  on  to  the 
Federated  States  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  (which  are  under  British 
suzerainty),  or  to  Sumatra  and  other  islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
while  there  is  a constant  (smaller)  stream  returning  to  China.  So  it 
happens  that  while  61  adults  were  received  into  the  Churches  of  the 
Singapore  Mission  during  1905,  the  net  gain  was  only  21,  the  removals 
numberizig  40.  The  contributions  of  the  Christians  for  all  purposes 
amouirted  to  more  than  ^^3,000,  an  average  of  ^10  per  member. 

The  Hokkien  Church,  Tanjong  Pagar  Road. — This  beautiful  Church 
was  opened  in  January  1905  ; the  total  cost  within  a little  of  £1,500. 

The  Congregation  (51  members,  mostly  extremely  poor)  gave  almost 
£150.  The  architects  (Messrs.  Swan  & Maclaren)  generously  remitted  their 
fees  (£100)  ; local  donations,  European  and  Chinese  (in  addition  to  the  gifts 

' O the  twenty-six  Congregations  connected  with  Chianghoa,  a smaller  proportion 
(only  ten)  have  buildings  erected  for  worship,  and  but  five  or  six  of  these  are  likely 
long  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people. 
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of  the  Hokkien  Christians),  were  within  a little  of  £250  ; Mr.  Walker* 
(Minister  of  the  Singapore  Church)  raised  £85.  The  Westminster  Students 
made  the  new  Church  their  special  appeal  two  or  three  years  ago,  raising 
£315  ; and  the  Committee’s  grants  amounted  to  about  the  same  sum  ; leaving 
£155  still  to  be  collected,  a debt  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  got  rid  of  this 
year.^ 

The  Pastor,  Mr.  Tay  Sek  Tin,  is  far  from  strong  physically,  but  he 
does  admirable  work,  and  his  congregation  steadily  grows.  His  out- 
station,  Paya  Lebur,  is  in  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  Chinese  population. 

‘ He  has  a flourishing  Christian  Endeavour  Society  meeting  every  M'ednes- 
day,’  Mr.  Cook  reports,  ‘ besides  other  week-night  services.  The  special  feature 
of  his  work  is  the  Free  Chinese  Reading  Room,  open  daily  from  9.30  a.m.  to 
9.30  P.M.  Here  there  is  a library,  with  very  handsome  bookcases,  the  gifts 
of  two  non-Christian  Chinese  friends.  The  room  is  well  furnished,  and 


amply  supplied  with  newspapers,  maps  and  globes.  Much  Chinese  literature 
is  sold,  and  over  ^1,000  have  been  given  by  non-Christian  Chinese  to  this 
institution,  which  has  commended  itself  to  all  sections  of  the  community. 
It  is  now  supported  without  any  help  from  us.’ 

The  Tekkha  Pastorate. — Mr.  Lim  Kau’s  pastorate  includes  three 
Congregations — the  Tekkha  Congregation,  whose  Church  is  in  Prinsep 
Street,  close  to  the  ‘ Baba  ’ Church,  and  the  Congregations  worshipping 

‘ Mr.  Walker,  whose  resignation  of  the  Singapore  pastorate  after  ten  years  of  an  able 
and  prosperous  ministry  is  greatly  regretted  by  his  Congregation,  has  been  warmly 
interested  in  the  Mission  work.  ‘ The  Chinese  Christians,’  Mr.  Cook  says,  ‘ cherish  for 
him  a warm  regard.  He  has  served  us  well  as  an  honorary  member  of  our  Mission 
Council.’ 

^ A little  while  ago  there  was  an  epidemic  of  attempts  to  set  Mission  Churches  on  fire  ; 
the  Hokkien  Church  was  thus  attacked,  as  well  as  the  Mission  Church  of  the  Method  ist 
Episcopalians  and  the  Meeting-house  of  the  Chinese  Mission  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren. 
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at  Bukit  Tiniah,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  at  Seranggong.  The 
three  Congregations  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  Swatow  immigrants 
with  their  families,  many  of  the  young  people  being  Straits  born. 

Stations  in  the  Johore  Sultanate. — The  Johore  Sultanate  stretches 
from  the  southern  point  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  (where  the  town  of 
Johore,  the  seat  of  the  Government,  is  situated)  to  the  British  province 
of  Malacca.  There  are  three  companies  of  Christians  in  the  Sultanate — 
at  Johore,  at  Muar  (at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Muar),  and  at  Pago  (up 
the  river).  The  Johore  Congregation  has  suffered  by  the  removal  of 
well-to-do  Chinese  families  to  Singapore  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  specially  that  the  boys  might  acquire  a knowledge  of  English. 
But  it  is  still  a vigorous  Church,  hoping  soon  to  have  its  own  ordained 
Minister.  Aluar,  with  its  33  members,  raises  for  Church  purposes 
,^543 — more  than  ^16  per  member.  The  Muar  preacher,  Mr.  Liou,  is 
a man  of  much  devotion  and  energy.  The  out-station,  Pago,  is  a fruit 
of  his  laboiirs. 

A Chinaman  holding  some  land  at  Pago,  when  on  a visit  to  Muar  was 
laid  hold  of  by  Mr.  Liou,  cured  of  opium-smoking,  and  brought  to  Christ. 
When  he  returned  to  his  home  his  changed  life  caused  some  stir,  and  his 
confession  of  his  new  faith  attracted  other  Chinamen.  Meetings  for  worship 
were  held  every  evening  in  his  house,  and  services  every  Sunday,  the  new 
convert  the  preacher,  but  Mr.  Liou  going  up  as  often  as  he  could.  Mr. 
Cook  baptised  this  man  and  one  of  those  whom  he  had  led  to  the  truth  last 
April.  Then  persecution  broke  out.  The  Christians  were  threatened, 
some  of  them  beaten,  most  of  them  driven  from  homes  and  fields.  The 
Chinese  headmen  wanted  no  Christian  lives  and  influences  there,  afraid  of 
the  loss  of  gains  from  opium  and  gambling.  ‘ We  have  marvelled,’  Mr. 
Cook  writes,  ‘ to  see  their  steadfastness  under  great  trials  and  over  an 
extended  period.  We  thank  God  that  they  have  been  able  to  endure  so 
bravely.’  Appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Johore  Government,  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  for  justice  and  freedom,  with  the  final  result  that  ‘the 
doctrine  ’ will  be  better  known,  and  many  more  be  won  by  the  courage  and 
patience  and  gentleness  of  the  Christians  who  have  thus  been  in  the  fire. 
‘ They  daily  pray  for  those  who  have  wronged  them  and  driven  them  out  of 
the  district.’  '■ 

Gaylang,  the  Mission  station  of  the  Swatow-speaking  Christians, 
is  still  maintained  by  them,  though  the  Congregation  does  not  make 
much  progress. 

The  Baba  Church. — Mr.  Murray  has  to  do  with  the  Babas,  the 
Straits-born  Chinese.  They  are  not  easily  reached,  but  if  they  could 
be  won  their  accession  to  the  faith  would  be  of  immense  importance. 
The  Church  of  England,  the  Methodist  Episcopalians,  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  and  ourselves  are  all  at  work  amongst  the  20,000  Babas. 

The  Church  grows,  but  only  slowly.  The  services  are  in  Malay  and  in 
English,  which  many  Babas  speak  perfectly.  The  Sunday  School  also  is 
carried  on  in  both  languages.  ‘ The  two  excellent  elders  often  preach.  The 
Congregation  bears  all  expenses  connected  with  the  upkeep  of  the  building, 
has  a fund  for  aggressive  work  amongst  the  non-Christian  Babas,  con- 

> The  Pago  district  has  still  a good  deal  of  jungle.  The  other  day  two  Chinese 
coolies  were  carried  off  by  tigers. 
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tributes  to  the  Missionary  scheme  of  our  Chinese-speaking  Churches, 
maintains  a Widows’  and  Orphans’  Home,  and  has  this  year  contributed  to 
the  General  Mission  Funds.  It  has  also  a special  Building  Fund,  in  view 
of  the  necessity  in  the  not  very  distant  future  of  rebuilding  the  Church, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  city.’ 

During  Mr.  Cook’s  absence  on  furlough  Mr.  Murray  had  the  whole 
-Mission  in  his  hands.  Since  Mr.  Cook’s  return  last  March  ‘ aggressive 
efforts  in  the  way  of  special  lectures  and  lantern  services  have  been 
begun,  attracting  some  of  the  Babas  who  were  not  used  to  attend 
Church.  The  outlook  is  hopeful  now  that  the  Baba  community  is 
becoming  increasingly  familiar  with  Christian  teaching,  while  those 
who  do  not  profess  Christianity  are  quite  ready  to  discuss  religious 
topics.’ 

‘ A necessity  of  our  work,’  Mr.  Murray  adds,  ‘is  a lady  Missionary 
to  visit  the  homes  of  the  people  and  instruct  the  women.  The  services 
of  Mrs.  Cook  in  this  respect  are  beyond  all  praise  ; but  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  one  person  to  undertake  the  whole  work  among  women  which 
falls  to  us,  work  which  is  carried  on  in  various  dialects  and  languages, 
and  which  has  been  growing  year  by  year.’ 

The  Educational  Side  of  the  Mission. — It  comprises  a Preachers’ 
Class  each  Tuesday  morning  (9  to  12),  the  two  pastors  and  live 
preachers  in  regular  attendance.  Half  of  the  time  the  Missionaries  teach 
in  Chinese  and  Malay ; for  the  second  hour  and  a half  the  class 
becomes  a conference  on  the  condition  of  the  congregations.  Out- 
station  men  send  a weekly  report. 

‘Besides  the  Baba  Sunday  School,’ Mr.  Cook  says,  ‘ there  are  Sunday 
Schools  at  all  the  stations  from  1 to  2 p.m.  for  both  young  and  old,  at 
which  they  learn  to  read  the  hymn-book  and  the  Scriptures  in  character 
and  Romanised.  After  the  morning  service  (which  is  usually  from  10.30  to 
12  noon),  instruction  is  given  to  all  who  can  be  induced  to  wait  while 
inquirers  and  applicants  for  baptism  are  being  examined  as  to  their  Christian 
knowledge.  The  main  facts  of  our  faith  are  constantly  being  taught,  as  so 
many  are  fresh  learners,  and  all  are  taught  the  Ten  Commandments  and  th-^' 
Lord’s  Prayer,  which  are  now  regularly  recited  at  the  morning  services 
Mrs.  Cook  has  special  classes  for  the  women  and  girls,  and  oftentime.'’  w e 
feel  that  the  best  work  of  the  day  is  done  between  services.’ 

There  are  three  Elementary  Day  Schools  in  the  Mission,  each  wi  h 
a Chinese  teacher  ; and  in  all  65  pupi’s. 

In  several  successive  numbers  of  the  ‘ Straits  Chinese  Magazine,’  Dr.  Lim 
Boon  Keng  (whose  Christian  wife  has  just  passed  away  after  a long  illness, 
borne  with  gentle  patience  and  beautiful  faith  and  hope)  expounded  Confu- 
cianism, setting  himself  to  prove  its  sufficiency  for  the  wants  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  with  frequent  unfriendly  references  to  the  Christian  religion.  In 
the  same  magazine  Mr.  Murray  has  replied  to  Dr.  Lim’s  hostile  criticisms, 
ably  and  temperately,  a Missionary  service  of  genuine  worth.  In  a later 
issue  of  the  magazine  IMr.  Murray  gives  an  appreciative  account  of  Dr. 
Barnardo’s  work — a work  which  candid  Chinamen  can  scarcely  help  feeling 
is  a demonstration  of  the  supreme  value  of  the  Christian  faith. 
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BAMPORE  BOALIA,  BENGAL. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Win.  J.  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Hamilton; 
Hr.  J.  A.  Macdonald  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Dr.  R.  Morison. 

The  Mission  was  begun  in  1862. 

As  the  new  station,  Naogaon,  is  a long  way  off  Rampore  Boalia,  it 


will  be  better  now  to  speak  of  the  Mission  under  the  larger  designation, 
Rajshahi,  Bengal.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  at  home  during  the  whole  of  the 
Mission  year,  invalided.  He  has  now  returned  in  re-established  health. 

The  Year’s  Work. — As  it  is  necessary  to  ask  from  the  Synod  its 
special  and  urgent  consideration  of  the  future  development  and  the 
imperative  necessities  of  the  Bengal  Mission,  and  as  the  work  of  the 
past  year  has  not  been  marked  by  any  unusual  feature,  it  need  only  be 
reported  briefly.  The . medical  flgures  are  in  the  Medical  Table.  As 
in  other  years  much  of  the  healing  and  accompanying  preaching  has 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  medico-evangelistic  tours  amongst  the 
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crowds  of  villages  in  the  district — a form  of  seed-sowing  for  whose 
results  the  sowers  in  every  Mission  have  to  wait  many  days. 

A Bengali  service  every  Sunday  mprning,  a daily  morning  Prayer-meet- 
ing, a Students’  meeting,  and  a Bible  class  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the 
Mission  Hall  in  the  town — the  Bible  class  poorly  attended,  though  carried 
on  at  the  request  of  the  students,  the  Students’  meeting  (of  which  a Gospel 
address  is  always  a chief  feature)  having  sometimes  as  many  in  attendance 
as  forty  or  fifty  ; a primary  school  in  the  Mission  Compound  ; some  visiting 
of  the  Babus  (the  educated  Hindus)  in  their  homes — such  have  been  the 
main  additions  to  the  hospital  and  dispensary  work  of  the  two  doctors. 

When  the  Committee  finally  decided  that  while  the  Medical  Mission 
was  to  be  transferred  to  Naogaon  Mr.  Hamilton  should  remain  at 
Kampore  Boalia,  concentrating  his  efforts  largely  on  the  town,  endea- 
vouring to  reach  the  students  in  the  Government  College  and  High 
School,  and  the  considerable  section  of  the  townsfolk  who  have  had  an 
English  education,  preaching  also  in  the  Bazaar,  the  Women’s  Mis- 
sionary Association  sent  out  to  work  beside  him  Miss  Aileen  Moran, 
who  has  had  eight  or  nine  years  of  experience  in  another  part  of  India, 
and  w'ho,  as  soon  as  she  can  speak  the  Bengali  of  the  district,  will  visit 
in  the  many  zenanas  in  the  town  and  reopen  the  Girls’  School,  for 
which  a trained  teacher  is  ready. 

Niroda,  daughter  of  the  Rampore  Boalia  Bible  woman,  has  been  educated 
in  Calcutta  at  the  expense  of  the  Mission,  and  in  the  final  examination  she 
came  out  first  in  all  Bengal.  She  was  somewhat  dissatisfied  to  find  herself 
set  at  first  (on  her  return  to  Rampore  Boalia)  to  the  conduct  of  the  little 
primary  school ; but  in  the  Girls’  School,  which  would  be  attended  by  the 
daughters  of  well  to  do  Hindus,  she  ought  to  be  of  great  service. 

Dr.  Morison  turned  a morning  ride  for  health’s  sake  into  a morning 
village  service,  reaching  in  this  way  quite  a number  of  villages. 

‘ Having  reached  the  village  and  found  the  men  smoking  their  morning 
pipe  preparatory  to  going  to  their  work  in  the  field,  I would  ask  them  if 
they  would  like  to  hear  a hymn.  They  were  always  pleased  when  this  was 
suggested,  as  they  are  a musical  people,  although  their  taste  differs  con- 
siderably from  ours.  After  the  singing  of  a hymn  beginning,  “ The  name  of 
Jesus,  come,  let  us  all  sing  His  name,”  the  question  would  naturally  arise. 
Who  is  this  whose  name  you  are  asked  to  sing  ? and  this  would  lead  to  a 
short  account  of  His  life.  Sometimes  by  taking  a verse  of  the  hymn  which 
describes  our  Lord  as  the  Great  Sin-bearer  I would  explain  the  great  work 
of  the  Atonement  on  Calvary.  At  other  times,  especially  when  children 
were  present,  I would  ask  if  they  knew  what  a sheep  was,  and,  having  made 
this  my  introduction,  I would  tell  them  the  story  of  the  lost  sheep  and  the 
Good  Shepherd.  On  one  occasion  they  didn’t  even  know  what  a sheep  was, 
as  there  were  none  kept  anywhere  near  their  homes  ! On  that  occasion, 
noticing  that  they  kept  cows,  I soon  had  their  attention  by  changing  the 
story  of  the  lost  sheep  into  the  lost  cow  ! I used  often  to  wonder  whether 
they  really  took  in  anything  of  what  they  heard,  but  one  day  when  I was 
speaking  on  a difi’erent  subject  one  of  the  boys  who  was  present  said,  “ Will 
you  not  tell  us  the  story  of  the  lost  sheep,  which  you  told  us  before  ? ” He 
had  remembered  this  story  for  several  weeks.  Near  the  Mission  House 
there  is  a shop  where  I sometimes  used  to  preach.  I have  records  of  four 
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visits  paid  to  this  shop  during  the  past  year.  On  my  6rst  visit  I was 
greeted  by  a perfect  storm  of  abuse  ; on  my  second  visit  they  allowed  me  to 
sing,  but  not  to  preach  ; on  my  third  visit  they  allowed  me  both  to  sing  and 
preach  ; but  on  the  last  occasion,  shortly  before  I left  Boalia,  they  invited 
me  in  when  I was  walking  past  ; they  asked  me  to  sing,  and  they  listened 
quietly  while  I told  them  the  old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and  His  love.’ 

The  Harvest  ? — ‘ It  looks  as  if  the  work  of  the  past  year  has  been 
entirely  sowing.’  So  writes  Dr.  Morison.  ‘ It  is  only  because  we  rest 
upon  the  promises  of  God  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  persevere  in 
the  work,  which  sometimes  threatened  to  overwhelm  us  in  despair.’ 
The  Synod  will  not  take  such  words  as  a confession  of  failure.  They 
represent  a widespread  characteristic  of  Missions  in  India,  except  where 
the  lowest  castes  and  the  out-castes  and  aboriginal  tribes  can  be  reached. 
A Lahore  Missionary  says,  as  if  echoing  Dr.  Morison’s  words,  ‘ It  is 
true  conditions  are  desperately  hard  and  humanly  impossible.  When 
conversions  come,  it  is  a miracle,  and  one  feels  hushed  by  the  power  of 
it.  The  thing  which  feeds  Missionary  zeal  out  here  is  not  results,  it  is 
the  constraining  love  of  Christ  within  the  heart.  We  have  to  ask  for 
the  faith  and  insight  of  Christ  as  we  look  upon  a potential  son  of  God. 
We  also  try  to  remember  that  with  God  a thousand  years  are  as  one 
day.’  It  is  this  mark  of  Bengal  Missions  in  particular — that  to-day  is  a 
waiting,  sowing  day — which  has  had  much  weight  with  the  Committee 
in  leading  it  to  the  conclusions  at  which  it  has  unanimously  arrived  as 
to  the  future  of  the  Rampore  Boalia  Mission. 

The  Committee’s  Views. — The  Committee  agreed  a good  many  months 
ago  that  Medical  Mission  work  should  be  begun  at  Naogaon.  They 
were  brought  to  this  decision  by  a recognition  of  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  small  hospital  outside  the  town  of  Rampore  Boalia  afforded  no  suffi- 
cient field  of  labour  for  two  doctors,  especially  when  it  had  such  a rival 
for  popular  favour  as  a large,  fully  appointed  Government  Hospital  in 
the  town,  where  English  skill,  nursing,  and  medicine  were  freely  pro- 
vided for  the  sick,  without  the  irksome  obligation  (as  many  of  them 
esteem  it)  of  listening  to  an  appeal  to  abandon  their  ancestral  religion. 
Further  consideration  of  the  situation  produced  a growing  conviction 
that  the  whole  medical  work  of  the  Mission  should  be  concentrated  in 
the  new  and  much  more  advantageously  situated  Station.  The  position 
of  the  Mission  Hospital  made  it  quite  certain  that  it  could  never  attract 
any  considerable  number  of  patients.  Its  sixteen  beds  have  seldom  or 
never  been  all  occupied  at  the  same  time.  The  Government  Hospital 
meets  adequately  enough  the  medical  needs  of  the  district,  while  all 
around  Naogaon  there  is  a great  medically  destitute  population,  to  whom 
a dispensary  and  hospital  there  would  be  easily  accessible  by  river  and 
railway  and  road,  and  to  whom,  besides,  the  Christian  message  has  not 
yet  been  carried. 

The  larger  question  was  then  naturally  raised,  whether  it  might  not 
be  well  to  leave  Rampore  Boalia  altogether,  and  make  Naogaon  our  one 
Bengal  centre.  The  Committee  took  advantage  of  the  new  federation 
of  the  Rampore  Boalia  Mission  with  the  great  Bengal  Mission  of  the 
United  Free  Church  by  asking  the  opinion  of  its  Mission  Council  (of 
which  our  Missionaries  are  now  Members)  as  to  the  most  efficient  dis- 
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position  of  our  Mission  staff  and  our  resources  for  the  Bengal  work. 
The  kindly  pains  that  Council  has  put  at  the  service  of  our  Mission 
(not  once  nor  twice)  should  be  most  gratefully  acknowledged,  and  its 
advice  has  been  of  the  utmost  assistance  in  shaping  the  policy  which 
the  Committee  finally  resolved  to  adopt — the  immediate  transference  of 
the  whole  medical  work  to  Naogaon,  the  retention  of  the  Ministerial 
Missionary  in  Rampore  Boalia,  and  the  appointment  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  of  a second  Ministerial  Missionary — an  appointment 
absolutely  essential,  the  Committee  considers,  to  the  hopeful  prosecution 
of  the  important  work  which  may  be  carried  on  in  and  round  about  the 
town. 

A full  statemeTit  of  the  steps  by  which  the  Executive  had  been  led 
to  unanimous  recommendations  was  printed  and  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  November.  Some  quotations  will  aid  the  Synod  in  its  review 
of  the  points  at  issue. 

Dr.  Macnicol,  of  the  Kalna  United  Free  Church  Mission  (Burdwan, 
Bengal),  was  requested  by  the  United  Free  Church  Mission  Council  to  visit 
Rampore  Boalia  and  Naogaon,  and  to  report  his  judgment  on  the  Mission 
capabilities  of  both  centres.  He  did  so,  and  his  conclusions  are  most 
luminous  and  suggestive.  ‘ My  earliest  sphere  of  work,’  he  wrote,  ‘ was  the 
town  of  Hooghly,  a place  in  many  ways  comparable  with  Rampore  Boalia. 
Both  are  head  or  “ sudder  ” Stations  of  Districts,  both  possess  Colleges  ai.d 
large  Schools,  and  in  both  is  there  a considerable  community  of  English- 
speaking  Bengalis.  In  Hooghly,  too,  there  is  a Civil  Surgeon,  with  hospital 
for  men  and  hospital  for  women  under  his  care,  and  there  is  also  a popular 
medical  dispensary.  I early  decided  in  my  own  mind  that  Hooghly  was  not 
a good  centi'e  for  a Medical  Mission,  and  I feel  that  what  is  true  of  Hooghly 
is  equally  true  of  Rampore  Boalia.  The  “ sudder  ” Stations  have  all  their 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  competition  with  these  is  undesirable.  With 
great  tracts  of  populous  country  most  pitifully  neglected  it  is  surely  wiser 
to  aim  at  helping  these  first.  And  such  a centre  is  Naogaon.  I felt  that 
the  most  hopeful  work  in  Boalia  was  that  among  the  student  and  babu 
population,  and  that  this  could  be  done  most  satisfactorily  by  Clerical 
Missionaries,  who  would  live  nearer  the  centre  of  things  than  is  at  present 
possible.  This  is  the  form  of  work  done  so  well  in  Calcutta  by  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Missionaries,  and  it  has  a great  future  before  it.  If  the  millions  of  rural 
Bengal  are  to  be  evangelised,  such  centres  as  Rampore  Boalia  must  be 
vigorously  worked,  but  Medical  Mission  work  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
best  agency  for  such  a centre  ; vernacular  preaching  in  the  bazaars  and 
homes,  English  lectures  in  such  a place  as  the  Mallopara  Hall  [the  INIission 
Hall  in  the  town  of  Rampore  Boalia],  Bible  Classes,  and  the  like  would  have 
a great  field,  and  one  or  two  strong  Girls’  Schools  might  well  be  carried  on 
there. 

‘ I visited  Naogaon  along  with  Dr.  Macdonald  Smith,  and  I think  this 
is  sure  to  prove  a splendid  centre  for  medical  work.  Even  at  present  it  is 
quite  accessible  from  a great  tract  of  country.  My  journey  to  Boalia  and 
Naogaon  from  Kalna  took  me  through  a large  part  of  rural  Bengal — through 
Nuddea  District  from  end  to  end,  and  Rajshahi — and  I knew  how  Burdwan, 
Murshedabad,  Jessore,  and  Pabna  extended  away  on  either  side.  As  seldom 
before  the  sense  of  the  vast  multitudes  to  be  reached  in  these  unending 
tracts,  so  full  of  people,  came  over  me.  And  I knew  there  was  only  a feeble 
Mission  here  and  there,  able  to  do  little  more  than  touch  the  fringe  of  its 
district.  May  the  English  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Rampore  Boalia  and 
Naogaon  do  something  to  enlighten  the  black  darkness.’ 
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Dr.  Smith  gathered  from  official  returns  some  valuable  information 
as  to  the  area  and  population  and  accessibility  of  the  different  divisions 
of  Rajshahi.  What  he  says  of  Eampore  Boalia  and  Naogaon  should  be 
cited  in  exposition  of  Dr.  Macnicol’s  report. 

‘In  1901  Rajshahi  had  a population  of  1,462,407,  an  increase  of  121,678 
on  the  census  of  1891.  Its  total  area  is  2,234  square  miles.  The  town  of 
Rampore  Boalia,  on  the  River  Ganges,  193  miles  from  Calcutta,  has  a popu- 
lation of  21,511  (1901).  It  is  30  miles  from  the  railway.  There  is  a river 
service  from  Damookdeea,  but  it  is  very  irregular.  The  steamer  often 
sticks  in  the  river,  and  sometimes  for  days  does  not  come  near  the  place. 
A large  sandbank  has  formed  in  the  river  opposite  the  town.  Until 
lately  the  landing-place  was  ten  miles  off,  now  it  is  four  miles  distant. 
Rampore  Boalia  is  a most  important  centre  for  Missionary  operations. 
The  Government  offices.  Government  College  and  Schools  attract  large 
numbers  of  people. 

‘ N aogaon  is  the  chief  town  of  the  third  and  northern  division  of 
Rajshahi  of  the  same  name,  and  has  a population  of  3,457.  It  is  nearly 
three  miles  from  the  railway  station  of  Santahar,  on  the  Calcutta-Darjeeling 
Railway.  It  is  said  to  be  a fairly  healthy  place.  To  be  near  a railway 
junction  is  obviously  a great  advantage  to  a Medical  Mission.  Mr.  Munro, 
when  founding  the  Ranaghat  Medical  Mission,  chose  as  his  base  of  opera- 
tions a railway  junction,  knowing  that  from  that  centre  he  would  evangelise 
a large  area.  The  results  have  amply  justified  his  choice.  Over  eleven 
hundred  patients  are  often  preached  to  and  treated  in  a single  day  at  Rana- 
ghat. Santahar  J unction  will  become  an  important  place,  with  lines  radiating 
from  it  to  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  Rampore  Boalia  will  also  benefit 
greatly.  We  shall  be  only  about  twelve  miles  from  the  railway,  and  the 
wretched  river  service  will  be  at  an  end.  It  seems  to  me  that  Santahar 
Junction  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  Naogaon  is  practically  the  same  as 
Santahar.  Lt.-Col.  Ffrench  Mullen,  late  Civil  Surgeon  of  the  district,  and 
Mr.  H.  N.  Basu,  late  Post  Office  Superintendent  of  the  district,  speak  very 
highly  of  its  Missionary  possibilities.  Mr.  Basu  is  deeply  interested  in 
Mission  work.  He  was  a pupil  of  Dr.  Duff.  He  is  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  Naogaon  and  Santahar  as  suitable  for  Mission  centres. 

‘ Rajshahi,  like  the  whole  of  India,  is  mainly  occupied  by  a village  popula- 
tion. In  an  area  of  2,593  square  miles  we  have  two  towns  and  6,344 
villages.  The  population  of  the  two  towns,  Rampore  Boalia  and  Natore,  is 
30,243;  of  the  villages,  1,432,164.  The  “Indian  Standard”  says,  “For 
years  past  many  of  those  whose  experience  of  the  work  in  India  entitles 
their  opinion  to  every  respect  have  been  coming  to  feel  that  in  the  concen- 
tration of  Missionary  effort  mainly  in  the  large  cities,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
populous  country  districts,  the  Church  has  been  pursuing  a mistaken  policy. 
Only  the  definite  and  permanent  establishment  of  stations  for  work  all 
throughout  these  densely  populated  districts  can  meet  the  need  satisfactorily, 
and  the  present  time  offers  peculiar  inducements  to  make  a forward  move  in 
this  direction.” 

‘ The  only  medical  assistance  the  people  of  a wide  district  now  receive  is 
from  native  dispensaries.  In  Bogra  there  are  a few  native  Mission  agents 
at  wmrk,  but  there  is  no  European  Missionary  or  doctor  there  or  in  the 
country  all  around.  In  Naogaon  a weekly  market  brings  together  some- 
thing like  10,000  people,  and  there  are  numerous  other  “ hats  ” in  the 
neighbourhood.  Religious  Melas  are  a feature  of  Naogaon,  Bogra,  and  all 
the  surrounding  country.  Two  large  Melas  are  held  in  Naogaon  each  year, 
one  of  them  lasting  six  weeks,  the  other  fifteen  days.  The  number  of 
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strangers  in  the  place  at  these  times  is  at  least  10,000.  While  I was  there 
two  other  large  Melas  were  going  on  about  seven  or  eight  miles  distant.  The 
river  at  Naogaon  is  much  used  for  transit  ; and  from  this  centre  stations 
could  easily  be  supervised.  There  is,  of  course,  plenty  of  Mission  work  to  be 
done  in  Rampore  Boalia.  The  Government  offices  bring  together  many 
clerks  and  officials,  and  the  College  and  Schools  many  students,  so  that 
undoubtedly  this  is  the  place  for  reaching  the  educated  classes.’ 

Kalna,  where  Dr.  Macnicol  is  stationed,  is  one  of  the  two  chief 
stations  of  the  Bengal  Rural  Mission  of  the  United  Free  Chui’ch. 
Some  account  of  this  Mission  was  contained  in  the  statement  submitted 
to  the  Committee,  because  of  its  similarity  in  position  and  opportunity 
to  our  Rajshahi  Mission,  with  its  two  centres,  Rampore  Boalia  and 
Naogaon.  From  this  account  of  the  United  Free  Church  Mission  some 
passages  may  be  quoted. 

‘It  has  two  chief  centi’es — (1)  Hooghly  and  Chinsurah  (with  four  out- 
stations)  and  (2)  Kalna  (with  two  out-stations).  There  is  a ministerial 
Missionary  in  charge  of  the  Hooghly  and  Chinsurah  district.  Along  with 
him,  labouring  at  the  chief  station  or  at  one  or  other  of  the  out-stations,  are 
two  ladies  from  home,  in  charge  of  the  Women’s  Society  work,  a native 
doctor,  a native  minister,  and  of  other  native  workers  live  preachers,  six 
male  and  ten  female  teachers,  a colporteur,  a Bible  woman,  and  three  female 
“ circle  school  inspectors.”  This  staff  carries  on  evangelistic  and  Zenana 
Work,  and  a large  educational  work — two  English  High  Schools  and  an 
English  Middle  School  (with  665  scholars),  eighteen  Boys’  Vernacular 
Schools  (with  823  scholars)  and  fourteen  Girls’  Vernacular  Schools  (with  761 
scholars).  The  native  doctor  has  a Dispensary,  at  which  he  treated  6,864 
individual  cases  during  the  year.  There  are  two  congregations  with  60 
communicant  members  and  74  adherents,  of  whom  30  are  adults.  Three 
adults  and  one  child  were  baptised  last  year. 

‘ Two  doctors  from  home  are  in  charge  of  the  Kalna  district.  The  native 
workers  are  five  preachers,  two  female  teachers,  three  Bible  women  and  five 
others  (Dispensary  Assistants,  nurses,  <fcc. ) The  Kalna  work  is  mainly 
medical,  with  a strong  evangelistic  side.  15,904  individual  cases  were 
treated  last  year  at  the  Dispensary  and  190  patients  in  the  Hospital.  There 
are  six  Boys’  Vernacular  Schools  (with  197  scholars)  and  three  Girls’  Ver- 
nacular Schools  (with  127  scholars).  The  Kalna  Congregation  has  15  com- 
municant members  and  24  adherents,  9 of  whom  are  adults.  The  baptisms  of 
last  year  were  4,  all  children. 

‘ The  people  amongst  whom  this  United  Free  Church  Mission  conducts 
its  operations  are  much  the  same  in  circumstances  and  character  as  those  in 
our  Rajshahi  district.  It  will  be  useful,  therefore,  to  cite  from  the  Hooghly 
and  Kalna  Report  for  1904  some  sentences  illustrating  the  difficulties  and 
encouragements  of  the  work.  Mrs.  K.  S.  Macdonald,  reporting  on  her 
Zenana  work,  says,  “ I cannot  say  that  I have  met  any  woman  who  could 
be  spoken  of  as  anxious,  though  all  readily  acknowledge  themselves  to  be 
sinners  ; but  several  are  interested  and  wish  to  know  and  to  understand 
more  of  our  religion  and  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  from  sin.”  Miss 
Symington  describes  work  amongst  the  women  in  16  villages  : “The  magic 
lantern  we  found  of  great  use,  and  showed  pictures  from  the  Life  of  Christ 
in  a variety  of  places.  Once  it  was  to  a little  group  of  Brahmin  women  in  a 
Brahmin  courtyard  beside  an  ancient  temple.  Another  time  it  was  inside  a 
house  where  grand  old  walls  and  pillars  were  fast  crumbling  to  decay. 
Again  we  were  in  an  open  space  of  a Mohammedan  village,  and  again  in  a 
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similar  space  in  a low  caste  Hindu  village  to  which  a few  higher  caste 
women  came  timidly,  fearful  of  defiling  themselves  and  their  garments  by 
contact  with  their  lower  caste  sisters.  The  barriers  which  hinder  open  pro- 
fessions of  faith  are  still  very  terrible.” 

‘ The  native  minister’s  description  of  the  temper  of  the  English-speaking 
Hindus  in  Hooghly  might  stand  for  an  account  of  Rampore  Boalia. 
“ Most  of  the  educated  people  of  the  town  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  religious 
matters.  They  profess  to  be  haters  of  no  religion,  and  they  make  it  a point 
to  read  their  own  favourite  creed  into  our  Scripture,  as  well  as  into  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans.  Of  earnest  inquirers  we 
have  very  few.”  Of  one  of  the  out-stations  the  native  preacher  says,  “ The 
general  attitude  of  the  people  is  apparently  one  of  indifference.  But  many 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  even  among  the  uneducated  classes,  confess 
freely  that  they  believe  in  Jesus,  though  they  are  not  prepared  to  prove  their 
faith  by  baptism,  holding  that  it  is  not  essential.”  Dr.  Macnicol  says  : 
“In  a district  like  ours,  where  fruit  is  scant,  one  cannot  emphatically 
say  of  any  fo/'m  of  operation  that  seems  to  instruct  at  all,  this  ought 
+o  cease,  and  that  to  be  developed.  A Medical  Missionary  may  be  excused 
if  he  prefers  his  hospital  and  dispensary  to  all  else,  and  says  that  he  reaches, 
and  efficiently  reaches,  larger  numbers  than  any  other  worker.  But  he  has 
to  add  that  God’s  blessing  has  not  yet  come  so  on  his  cherished  work  as  to 
permit  his  saying  that  other  methods,  as  Night  Adult  Schools,  are  inferior 
to  his.” 

‘ It  seems  quite  apparent  that  in  these  rural  regions  of  Bengal,  our  own 
district  of  Rajshahi,  Chinsurah  and  Kalna,  the  Missions  demand  patient  toil 
and  resolute  faith  from  the  workers  ; and  that  the  home  churches  will  have 
for  a while  yet  to  think  of  the  work  as  a sowing  of  seed  which  is  sure  by-and- 
by  to  come  to  a rich  harvest.  “ I hope  you  will  not  give  up  Boalia  as  a 
centre,”  Mr.  Tomory  of  the  United  Free  Church  Calcutta  Mission  wrote. 
“ The  work  that  could  be  done  there  is  very  valuable.  Converts  may  not 
follow.  But  that  is  Bengal  all  over.”  ’ 

The  Committee  carefully  considered  all  these  reports  and  facts ; and 
its  conclusion  is  stated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Minutes  of 
November  21,  1905  ; — 

‘ The  Convener  explained  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive 
Committee  regarding  the  future  conduct  of  the  Mission  in  Rampore 
Boalia : the  advance  movement  to  Naogaon,  Mr.  Hamilton  to  remain  in 
Rampore  Boalia  and  concentrate  for  the  most  part  his  work  in  the  town, 
endeavouring  to  reach  especially  the  students  of  the  Government  Col- 
lege and  the  considerable  English-speaking  population  of  the  town,  and 
also  preaching  in  the  bazaar,  with  an  occasional  itineration  in  the 
accessible  villages.  He  pointed  out  that  it  is  evident  from  the  experi- 
ence of  other  Missions,  not  less  than  from  the  history  of  our  own  Mission, 
that  large  accessions  to  the  Christian  Church  are  not  at  present  to  be 
hoped  for  in  Bengal,  and  that  the  Missions  and  the  Churches  will  require 
to  be  content  meanwhile  with  a patient,  believing  sowing  of  seed.  The 
slow  progress  of  the  work  in  Rampore  Boalia  is  not  a solitary  experi- 
ence, but  is  true  of  practically  every  Mission  in  Bengal. 

‘ It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the 
Executive.  The  Committee  also  approved  of  the  resolution  of  the  Exe- 
cutive, that  a second  ministerial  Missionary  should  be  appointed  as 
soon  as  the  state  of  funds  permits,  to  labour  along  with  Mr.  Hamilton 
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in  Ranipore  Boalia,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  this  may  soon  be  made 
possible,  either  by  the  increase  of  the  genei*al  Mission  funds  or  by  special 
offers  of  assistance  for  this  express  purpose.’ 

Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Morison  have  gone  to  Naogaon,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  some  part  of  the  Mission  buildings  there  may  be  erected  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  Mr.  Hamilton  remains  in  Rampore  Boalia,  and  the 
Committee  desires  to  emphasise  the  urgent  necessity  of  placing  beside  him 
ivithout  delay  a ministerial  colleague,  that  the  tvork  there  may  haoe  some 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.  The  efforts  of  a solitary  labourer  are  utterly 
inadequate  for  the  position  and  the  opportunity.  But  no  such  appointment 
can  be  made  until  the  Church  supplies  the  means.  The  ordinary  income 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  must  be  increased,  so  that  it  can  meet 
the  demands  of  the  other  centres  before  this  reinforcement  of  the  Rajshahi 
staff  can  be  undertaken  ; or  (as  a possible  alternative)  friends  specially 
interested  in  India,  without  withdrawing  their  present  gifts  from  tlie 
general  Mission  work,  might  provide  the  salary  of  the  second  ministerial 
Missionary.  The  Committee  knows  no  other  way  by  which  the  Bengal 
Mission  may  be  strengthened  so  as  to  be  adequate  to  its  tasks — tasks 
which  are  difficult  indeed,  but  which  will  not  fail  of  blessing  if  faced  with 
courage  and  with  faith. 

The  Federation  with  the  United  Free  Church  Bengal  Mission. — More 
than  a year  ago  the  United  Free  Church  Foreign  Mission  Committee 
and  the  Bengal  United  Free  IMission  Council  with  cordial  generosity 
acceded  to  the  request  that  our  Bengal  work  might  be  affiliated  to 
theirs,  and  our  Missionaries  become  members  of  their  Council,  in  order 
that  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  a large  Mission  band  might  assist 
and  guide  our  much  smaller  Mission.  Our  Missionaries  were  made 
members  of  the  Bengal  Council  under  a provision  permitting  of  a 
limited  addition  to  the  Council  of  ‘ Friends  of  the  Mission.’  The 
United  Free  Church  Foreign  Mission  Committee  was  anxious  to  put 
the  federation  on  a more  regular  footing,  and  proposes  to  ask  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  forthcoming  General  Assembly  to  a series  of  regulations  in 
amendment  of  the  United  Free  Church  Act  constituting  Mission  Coun- 
cils— regulations  which  the  Synod  is  also  asked  to  approve.  The 
federation  has  already  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  our  Mission,  and 
the  Committee  desires  to  place  on  record  its  grateful  sense  of  the  spirit 
in  which  its  wish  for  this  large  help  has  been  met.  The  regulations 
are  as  follows  : — 

‘ That  the  ordained  members  of  the  Rampore  Boalia  Mission  sent  out  by 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church  shall  be  members  of  the  Bengal  Mission 
Council,  to  whom  matters  connected  with  their  Mission  shall  be  submitted. 
They  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  members  “ ordained  under 
the  Home  formula,”  the  following  conditions  being  always  observed  : — 

‘ 1.  That,  in  the  matter  of  representation  to  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
Home  Churches,  those  ordained  under  the  Home  formula  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Courts  of  the  Church  to  which  they  severally  belong. 

‘ 2.  That,  in  any  case  of  discipline,  the  members  ordained  under  the 
Home  formula  shall  be  entitled  to  take  part  in  all  the  proceedings  ; but,  in 
the  event  of  an  appeal,  this  shall  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Church  to  which  the  member  dealt  with  belongs. 
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‘ 3.  That  the  work  and  location  of  Missionaries  shall  be  determined  for 
each  Missionary  by  the  Church  which  appoints  him,  and  any  change  of  work 
or  transference  of  a Missionary  must  have  the  sanction  of  the  Church  to 
which  he  belongs.’ 

(In  these  regulations  the  phrase  ‘ ordained  members  of  the  liampore 
Boalia  Mission  ’ means  both  ministerial  Missionaries  and  medical 
Missionaries ; the  medical  Missionaries  having  been  ‘ ordained  under  the 
Home  formula’  to  the  Missionaiy  eldership.) 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  India. — The 
second  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Church  was  held 
at  Nagpur  in  December  (16  to  20).  Thirty-seven  Ministers  and  thirteen 
Elders  were  present.  The  Moderator  was  Dr.  Youngson,  of  thePunjaub 
Mission  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  has  been  on  the  field  for  thirty 
years,  and  who  greatly  furthered  the  happy  union.  The  Assembly  was 
cheered  by  news  of  revival  from  many  parts  of  India. 

The  Church  has  six  Synods  and  sixteen  Presbyteries,  and  it  embraces  the 
Missions  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.),  the  American 
Reformed  Church  (our  sister  Presbyterian  Church  in  Amoy),  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  our  own  Church.  The  Presbyterian  Churches  which  still 
stand  aloof  are  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States,  the 
Reformed  Presbytery  of  India,  and  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church. 
The  first  two  are  expected  to  enter  the  United  Church  soon.  The  Welsh 
Church  is  hindered  by  a curious  difficulty  : a munificent  gift  for  its  Mission 
work  (.€150,000)  received  two  years  ago,  to  which  was  attached  an  unfor- 
tunate condition  that  if  the  Church  should  change  its  name  the  money  is  to 
be  forfeited.  Friends  in  our  own  Church  meditating  a legacy,  or  (better)  a 
gift  of  like  liberality  to  our  Missions,  are  urged  not  to  hamper  the  assist- 
ance by  conditions  which  may  prove  really  hurtful  to  the  work  they  have  in 
their  hearts  ! 

The  young  Church  is  already  undertaking  the  establishment  of  a 
Home  Mission — its  best  title  to  confidence.  The  whole  proceedings 
were  marked  by  vigour,  hopefulness,  and  unity. 

‘ The  unity  in  thought  and  action  was  complete,’  says  the  Indian 
Standard.  ‘ We  knew  no  difference  of  nationality — Indian,  American,  and 
European  nationalities  were  fused  by  one  common  aim.  A deep  spiritual 
tone  pervaded  the  meetings  from  first  to  last,  and  we  came  away  feeling 
thankful  to  God  for  our  union,  full  of  hope  for  the  future  of  our  Church,  and 
inspired  by  the  conviction  that  this  union  of  the  various  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  family  is  but  the  forerunner  of  a wider  movement  to  unite  us 
with  other  families  of  the  Christian  Church  in  India.  The  Indian  members 
took  their  full  share  of  the  work  of  the  Assembly.’ 

The  National  Missionary  Society  of  India. — The  wider  unity  of  which 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  India  is  the  forerunner  has  found  a 
hopeful  beginning.  On  Christmas  Day,  in  Serampur — place  of  bright 
Missionary  memories — the  National  Missionary  Society  of  India  was 
formed,  to  reach  the  100,000,000  of  unevangelised  inhabitants  of  the 
land.  The  delegates  represented  a million  and  a quarter  of  Protestant 
Christians  in  India,  Burmah,  and  Ceylon.  The  call  to  Indian  Christians 
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which  has  gone  forth  from  the  Serampur  meeting  sets  a high  note  of 
ambition  and  resolution. 

‘ To  awaken  in  our  people  a national  consciousness,  to  create  in  them  a 
sense  of  true  patriotism,  and  to  unite  in  the  cause  of  the  evangelisation 
of  our  country  the  Indian  Christians  of  all  denominations  and  provinces,  it 
has  been  placed  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  our  brethren  to  organise  a National 
Missionary  Society  of  India,  which  will  be  conducted  by  Indian  men,  sup- 
ported by  Indian  money,  and  controlled  by  Indian  management.  The  object 
of  the  Society  will  be  to  evangelise  the  unoccupied  fields  in  India,  and  to  lay 
upon  our  fellow-countrymen  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  evangelisa- 
tion of  this  land.  There  are  certain  communities,  churches,  and  even  indi- 
viduals who  might  easily  support  a Missionary  of  their  own.  Some  individual 
members  of  our  community  have  already  offered,  if  such  a society  be  formed, 
to  support  singly  a worker  as  their  representative,  while  others  have  said 
they  will  themselves  go  as  workers  if  the  way  opens.’ 

The  progress  of  the  great  enterprise  will  be  watched  with  the  keenest 
and  most  sympathetic  interest  by  the  Home  Churches.  No  new  sect  is 
intended,  but  an  interdenominational  work  like  that  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission. 


LIVmGSTONIA. 

The  Westminster  College  men  pled  last  year  for  Livingstonia,'  the 
great  United  Free  Church  Mission  in  Nyasaland,  for  which  the  Synod 
resolved  some  years  ago  to  invite  help  from  our  Congregations.  The 
students  raised  £S0'2,  and  with  other  contributions  the  sum  forwarded 
as  our  gift  amounted  to  £363  15s.  9d,  The  Committee  would  be  glad 
if  our  assistance  to  a Mission  on  which  a rich  blessing  has  always  fallen 
should  at  least  reach  this  sum  every  year.  Our  Scottish  friends,  who 
have  done  so  much  for  our  Missions,  deserve  that  their  Central  African 
work,  with  its  fascinating  memories,  should  have  a large  place  in  our 
hearts  and  some  real  share  in  our  liberality. 

The  year  1905  has  been  an  interesting  year  in  Livingstonia.  The  power 
in  a waterfall  has  been  chained,  and  electric  light  givmn  to  the  Mission 
buildings.  Government  has  established  an  Education  Board  and  a Medical 
Council,  and  has  placed  some  of  the  Missionaries  on  each  of  the  new 
bodies — a welcome  token  of  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Mission  to  good  government  and  to  the  uplifting  of  the  native  tribes.  A 
disastrous  storm  of  lightning  killed  the  whole  village  herd  at  one  of  the 
stations,  Mwenzo,  in  North-East  Rhodesia.  The  heathen  villagers  declared 
that  it  was  a punishment  from  the  god  Musyani,  because  on  his  altar  no 
bullocks  had  been  offered  up.  The  native  preacher  on  the  next  Sunday  took 
the  first  chapter  of  Job  as  his  text,  and  set  forth  some  of  the  real  meanings 
of  the  grievous  loss.  A happy  union  has  been  resolved  on  between  the  NorUt 
Livingstonian  and  the  Blantyre  (Church  of  Scotland)  Presbyteries.  And  the 
spiritual  harvest  continues  to  be  reaped  : 23  adult  baptisms  on  an  October 
Sunday  ; on  the  following  Sunday,  119  public  admissions  to  the  Catechumens’ 
Classes  ; a lad  (a  member  of  the  Pvoyal  Family  of  the  once  dreaded  Ngoni), 
who  has  been  sent  out  from  the  school  to  a year’s  employment  as  an 

‘ This  year  they  have  undertaken  to  appeal  to  Congregations  on  behalf  of  a Native 
Church  Building  Fund,  the  establishment  of  which  would  be  a great  boon.  The  Swatow 
Churches  have  raised  ^400  for  this  Fund. 
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Evangelist  in  a heathen  village,  writing  to  the  Mission-house,  ‘ Pray  for  my 
villagers  and  me,  for  I am  alone  here  as  a Christian  ; ’ a girl  who  had  lived 
an  evil  life  and  was  despaired  of  laid  hold  of  by  the  Gospel  and  turning  out 
‘a  splendid  girl.’  So  the  Mission  proceeds,  with  undiminished  heroism  and 
with  a blessed  success  in  saving  souls  and  civilising  the  people  of  a great 
tract  of  country,  which  tills  all  hearts  in  Nyasaland  and  at  home  with 
thankful  joy. 

Conclusion. 

The  Church’s  representatives  at  the  front,  with  one  accord,  ask  a 
sympathetic  and  aftectionate  remembrance  in  the  prayers  of  those  w'ho 
have  sent  them  forth.  Some  of  them  have  had  a break-down  in  health 
— the  enervating  climate  and  the  strain  of  the  work  mainly  responsible  ; 
some  of  them  are  fighting  desperately  with  the  language — longing  to  be 
at  their  posts  of  service,  but  tied  irksomely  to  the  dictionary  and  the 
reading-book.  Some  of  them  are  at  this  moment  left  alone,  colleagues 
on  furlough  ; all  of  them  are  mourning  that  open  doors  cannot  be  entered, 
because  native  preachers  are  few,  and  the  liberality  of  the  Home 
Church  is  restrained.  At  the  least  they  have  a claim  to  our  prayers. 

These  are  wise  words  of  a leader  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Missionary 
Union  : — ‘ Essential  factors  on  the  home  field  are  Churches  filled  with  the 
Missionary  spirit  and  a revival  of  prayer.  Deeper  than  the  need  for  men  ; 
deeper  far  than  the  need  for  money  ; deep  down  at  the  bottom  of  our 
spiritless  life  is  the  need  for  the  forgotten  secret  of  prevailing,  world-wide 
prayer.’  Surely  to  be  the  Lord’s  remembrancers  on  behalf  of  our  Mission- 
aries is  not  a burdensome  task,  and  will  not  be  refused — remembrance  in 
public  worship  and  at  the  family  altar  and  in  the  closet.  And  all  else  the 
Mission  needs  will  come  if  the  Church  is  in  the  spirit  of  believing  prayer. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  happy  ingathering  and  by  severe 
trials.  ‘ In  everything  give  thanks  ’ ; for  in  the  fire  the  Missionaries 
have  (one  would  say,  of  course)  been  brave  and  cheerful ; and  the  daughter 
Church  also  has  rung  true  in  the  season  of  difficulty  and  alarm,  loyal 
and  generous. 

‘ Pray  for  me,’  said  one  of  our  evangelists,  a brand  plucked  from  the 
burning,  to  the  Missionary  whom  he  was  accompanying  on  a tour,  and  who 
offered  some  little  compensation  for  his  assistance.  He  refused  the  gift,  but 
said,  ‘ Pray  for  me.’  It  is  the  mood  of  the  native  Church,  workers  and 
people.  And  an  enrichment  of  our  own  spiritual  life  would  follow  ; but 
there  would  be  another  gracious  answer,  the  strengthening  of  the.se  dear 
brethren  would  be  granted  to  our  prayers. 

The  Committee  with  confidence  asks  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  its 
Missions  and  its  Missionaries.  Of  the  Missionaries  in  North  China 
Mrs.  Archibald  Little,  honourably  known  for  her  leadership  in  the  anti- 
foot-binding crusade,  speaks  in  terms  which  may  be  unhesitatingly 
applied  to  our  own  stafiT. 

‘ Before  me  rises,  as  I write,  the  form  of  a woman  whose  picture  seems 
never  yet  to  have  been  painted  aright,  with  eyes  full  of  love,  the  light  of 
enthusiasm  shining  from  her  whole  countenance,  yet  a love  of  order  and 
regularity  indicated  by  every  line  of  her  erect  figure,  and  with  her  slender 
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shoulders  set  back  in  the  attitude  of  command.  Generation  after  generation 
of  Chinese  girls  and  women  shall  arise  and  call  her  blessed.’  After  pointing 
with  sympathy  to  the  ‘over-worked,  over-strained  lady  doctor,  with  healing 
in  her  hands,’  Mrs.  Little  continues  : ‘ Both  are  girt  about  by  a larger  com- 
pany of  men,  who,  though  often  failing,  sometimes  stumbling,  are  pressing 
almost  breathless  on  to  the  goal  they  have  set  themselves — the  training  of 
the  great  Chinese  nation  to  play  its  part  in  that  nlace  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  it  has  now  suddenly  been  called  upon  to  fill.  Among  them  all  it  is 
rare  to  light  upon  any  one  not  carried  forward  by  a warm  enthusiasm  for 
the  uplifting  of  the  race  among  whom  he  has  come  to  dwell.  And  those  who 
have  lived  some  years  in  China  have  seen  men  guided  by  this  spirit  develop 
into  great  teachers  or  apostles,  listened  to  with  respect  by  the  highest  in  the 
land,  and  looked  up  to  as  men  set  on  a pedestal.’ 

J ust  such  are  the  men  and  women  God  has  put  into  our  hands  to  go 
for  us  to  the  Far  East.  The  work  set  before  them  is  arduous  enough, 
disappointing  enough,  lonely  enough — even  when  it  is  most  cheered  by 
fruitfulness.  It  ought  not  to  be  made  harder  and  the  strain  on  their 
hearts  sorer  by  any  apathy  on  our  part,  or  by  any  lack  of  trust  or  of 
support. 

Submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  by 

ALEXANDER  CONNELL,  Convener. 

WILLIAM  DALE,  Secretary. 


MINISTERIAL  MISSIONARIES. 


Rsv.  W.  McGregor,  M.A.,  D.D. 

„ * William  Campbell,  F.R..G.S. 

„ *John  C.  Gibson,  M.A.,  D.D. 

,,  *Thomas  Barclay,  M.  A. 

„ *Henry  Thompson  ... 

,,  *Donald  Maciver,  M.A. 

„ *J.  A.  Bethune  Cook 
„ *Wm.  Riddel,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Abd.  ... 
,,  ^Patrick  J.  Maclagan,  M.A.,  D.Phil. 
,,  *Murdo  C.  Mackenzie 
,,  Duncan  Ferguson,  M.A.  ... 

,,  ^George  M.  Wales  ... 

,,  *J.  Steele,  B.A. 

,,  *C.  Campbell  Brown 
„ Campbell  N.  Moody,  M.A. 

.,  Andrew  Bonar  Nielson,  M.A. 

,,  *James  Beattie,  M.A. 

„ *David  Sutherland  ... 

„ Hope  MoncrieflT,  M.A. 

„ ^William  J.  Hamilton 
„ ^Garden  Blaikie,  M.A. 

„ William  Murray,  M.A. 

„ Alan  S.  M.  Anderson,  M.A. 

„ Horace  F.  Wallace,  M.A.  B.D.  ... 
„ Stephen  Band,  B.A. 


Arrival  on  the 

3Iission  Field.  Station. 

1864.  Amoy. 

1871.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

1874.  Swatow. 

1874.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

1877.  Amoy. 

1879.  Wukingfu,  S.Hakkaland. 
1881.  Singapore. 

1881.  Wukingfu,  S.Hakkalatid. 

1888.  Swatow. 

1889.  Samho,  N.  Hakkaland. 

1889.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

1890.  Amoy. 

1892.  Swatow. 

1893.  Chinchew. 

1895.  Chianghoa,  Formosa. 
1895.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

1897.  Changpu. 

1898.  Suabue. 

1898.  Engchhun. 

1900.  Rampore  Boalia,  Bengal. 

1901.  Chaochowfu. 

1901.  Singapore. 

1902.  Chinchew. 

1903.  Swatow. 

1903.  Wukingfu,  S.Hakkaland. 
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Rev.  H.  W.  Oldham  ... 
„ John  Watson,  M.A. 
„ W.  B.  Paton,  B.A, 


Arrival  on  the 

Mission  Field.  Station. 

...  1904.  Amoy. 

...  1905.  Amoy  and  Formosa. 

1905.  Wukingfu,  S.Hakkaland. 


MEDICAL  MISSIONARIES. 


•Peter  Anderson,  L.R.C.P.  & S.  Edin.  ... 
•Alexander  Lyall,  M.B.,  C.M.  Edin. 

John  F.  McPhnn,  M.B.,  C.M.  Glasg.  ... 
•Philip  B.  Cousland,  M.B.,  C.M.  Edin.  ... 
•B.  Lewis  Paton,  M.B.,  C.M.  Edin. 

•Muir  Sandeman,  M.A.,  M.B.,  C.M.  Edin. 
David  Landsborough,  M.A.,  M.B.,  C.M. 
Edin. 

•J.  Preston  Maxwell,  M.B.,  B.S.  Lond., 


1878.  Takow,  Formosa. 

1879.  Swatow. 

1882.  Samho,  N.  Hakkaland. 

1883.  Chaochowfu. 

1889.  Chinchew. 

1894*.  Suabue. 

1895.  Chianghoa,  Formosa. 


F.R.C.S 

*J.  Laidlaw  Maxwell,  Jun.,  M.D.,  B.S. 
Lond.  ... 

•John  A.  Macdonald  Smith,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 
Edin. 

Robert  Morison,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin. 

G.  Duncan  Whyte,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin. 
*J.  Howard  Montgomery,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 
Edin. 


1899.  Engchhun. 

1900.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

[Bengal. 

1900.  Naogaon,  Rajshahi, 

1902.  Naogaon,  Rajshahi, 

Bengal. 

1903.  Swatow. 

1904.  Changpu. 


MISSIONARY 

•Mr.  William  Paton 
•Mr.  H.  F.  Rankin 
•Mr.  Frederick  R.  Johnson 
Mr.  Henry  J.  P.  Anderson,  M.A. 


TEACHERS. 

...  1881.  Swatow. 

...  1896.  Amoy. 

1900.  Tainan,  Formosa. 
...  1904.  Amoy. 


• The  asterisk  before  a name  in  the  above  lists  indicates  a married  Missionary, 
The  wives  of  the  Missionaries  have  always  been  efficient  Mission  workers. 


WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATION  MISSIONARIES. 


Miss  Catherine  M.  Ricketts 

Miss  Georgina  J.  Maclagan 

Miss  Eleanor  Black 

Miss  Jessie  Johnston 

Miss  Annie  E.  Butler 

Miss  Joan  Stuart 

Miss  Mary  Harkness 

Miss  Lilias  Graham 

Miss  Margaret  Barnett  ... 

Miss  Helen  Lecky 

Miss  Janet  Balmer 

Miss  Lydia  Ramsay 

Miss  Annie  N.  Duncan  ... 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Macgregor 

Miss  Margaret  Ross 

Miss  Alice  Laidler 

Miss  M.  Catherine  Usher 

Miss  Mary  Ewing 

Miss  Jeanie  Ewing 


1878.  Chaochowfu. 

1882.  Changpu. 

1885.  Swatow. 

1885.  Amoy. 

1 885.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

1885.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

1887.  Swatow. 

1888.  Chinchew. 

1888.  Tainan,  Formo.sa. 

1889.  Changpu. 

1890.  Wukingfu,  S.Hakkaland. 

1890.  Chinchew. 

1893.  Chinchew. 

1893.  Amoy. 

1897.  Engchhun. 

1897.  Wukingfu,  S.Hakkaland. 

1898.  Amoy. 

1898.  Engchhun. 

1898.  Engchhun. 
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Arrival  on  the 


Mission  Field. 

Station. 

Miss  Marion  M.  Keith 

...  1899. 

Wukingfu,  S.  Hakkaland. 

Miss  Lsabella  E.  Brander  ... 

...  1902. 

Swatow. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Mac  Arthur 

...  1902. 

Chinchew. 

Miss  E.  Constance  Gillhespy 

...  1902. 

Chaochowfu. 

Miss  Jeannie  Lloyd 

...  1903. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

Miss  Gertrude  Wells 

...  1905. 

Chaochowfu. 

Miss  A.  Marion  Henderson 

...  1905. 

Chinchew. 

Miss  Aileen  Moran 

...  1906. 

Rampore  Boalia,  Bengal. 

Miss  Edith  Herschel 

...  1906. 

Changpu. 

Miss  Jeanie  Mackay 

...  1906. 

Chinchew. 

[Miss  Herschel  and  Miss  Mackay  go  out  to  the 
present  year.] 

field  in  the  autumn  of  the 

W.M.A.  MEDICAL  MISSIONARIES. ^ 


Miss  Edith  M.  Paton,  L.R.C.P.  <fe  S.  Edin.  1899.  Chinchew. 

Miss  Margaret  Edith  Bryson,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 

Glasg.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1904.  Engchhun. 

Miss  Nina  H.  Beath,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin....  1905.  Swatow. 

Miss  Louisa  Graham  Thacker,  M.B.Lond.  1906.  Chinchew. 

[Miss  Thacker  goes  out  to  the  field  next  autumn.] 

The  Mission  StaflF  numbers  28  Ministerial  Missionaries,  13  Medic.al 
Missionaries,  4 Missionary  Teachers,  27  wives  of  Missionaries,  33  W.M.A. 
Ladies  (including  4 Lady  Doctors) ; resident  at  14  centres. 

N.B.  Postal  Addresses  : — 

For  Amoy. — Amoy,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

„ Chinchew. — Amoy,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

„ Engchhun. — Amoy,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

,,  Changpu. — Amoy,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

„ Swatow. — Swatow,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

„ Suabue. — Suabue,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

„ Chaochowfu. — Swatow,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

„ Wukingfu. — Swatow,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

,,  Samho. — Swatow,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

,,  Tainan. — Tainan,  Formosa,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

„ Takow. — Takow,  Formosa,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

„ Chianghoa. — Shoka,  by  Tamsui,  Formosa,  vid  Hong  Kong; 

„ Singapore. — Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 

,,  Rampore  Boalia. — Rampore  Boalia,  Bengal,  India. 

„ Naogaon. — Naogaon,  Rajshahi,  Bengal. 

[Put  ‘ English  Presbyterian  Mission^  ajter  the  Missionary’s  name^\ 

Postage  of  letters  : \d.  per  half- ounce  to  Amoy,  Swatow,  and  Hong  Kong. 
From  Amoy  and  Swatow  a Mission  messenger  carries  the  mails  to  the 
inland  centres  (Chinchew,  Wukingfu,  &c.),  which  should  not  he  put  as  part 
of  the  address.  To  Singapore  and  Rampore  Boalia  also  the  letter  postage 
is  \d.  per  half-ounce.  To  Suabue  and  Formosa  the  letter  postage  is  2\d, 
per  half-ounce. 

' Besides  the  four  W.M.A.  Medical  Missionaries,  two  of  the  wives  of  the  Missionaries 
are  fully  qualified  doctors:  Mrs.  Garden  Blaikie  (Chaochowfu),  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin., 
and  Mrs.  Macdonald  Smith  (Naogaon),  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin.  ; Mrs.  Barclay,  Mrs.  Lewis 
Paton,  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Maxwell  are  trained  certificated  nurses.  All  these  ladies  give 
invaluable  help  in  the  medical  work  of  their  centres, 
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Number  of  Medical  Mission 

Number  of  Native  Assistant 

Number  of  Students  ... 
In-patients  : Male  ... 

„ Female 

Out-patients  : Male  ... 

„ Female 

Patients  seen  at  home  : Mai 
„ „ „ yet 

Patients  seen  on  Itineratior 

Total  Individual  Patients  : 

Total  Attendances,  first  nnr 
Surgical  Operations  ; Gene 
..  Eye 

„ Obste 

„ » Dent 

Hospital  Beds 
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GONTBIBVTIONS  OF  NATIVE  CHURCHES. 


— 

Chixa. 

Japax 

Straits 

Settle- 

MKKTS 

India 

Totals 

Amoy 

Swatow 

Hak- 

kalaud 

Formosa 

Singa- 

pore 

Rampore 

Boalia 

Total  

$11,206 

$9,582 

$2,301 

110,818  yen 

$3,029 

8.. 

$37,000 ' 

Average  perMem- 

ber  

nearly  $4 

$2i 

4 yen  = 

$10 

$4^ 

‘ The  amounts  contributed  for  the  Home  Missions  manned  and  maintained  by  the 
Native  Churches  were  as  follows : — By  the  Amoy  Churches,  $696  ; by  the  Swatow 
Churches,  $327  ; by  the  Hakka  Churches,  $84  ; by  the  Formosa  Churches,  180  yen  ; and 
by  the  Singapore  Churches, 

* The  yen  is  worth  a little  more  than  the  dollar.  The  coinage  in  Formosa  is  on  a 
gold  basis. 


GROWTH  OF  MEMBERSHIP,  NOVEMBER  1,  1904, 
TO  OCTOBER  31,  1905. 


— 

China 

Japan 

Straits 

Settle- 

ments 

India  j 

Totals 

Amoy  ' 

Swatow 

South 
Hak- 
kaland ‘ 

North 

Hak- 

kaland 

Formosa 

Singa- 

pore 

Ram- 

pore 

Boalia, 

Bengal 

Communicants,  October 

31, 1904  

2,435 

2,552 

884 

1.34 

2,703 

291 

7 

9,006 

Adult  Baptisms 

152 

288 

120 

27 

308 

8 

— 

903 

Admitted  to  Communion 

(Baptised  in  Infancy) 

12 

44 

(5) 

32 

— 

— 

93 

Eeceived  by  Certificate 

and  Restored  to  Com- 

1 

munion  

! 40 

15 

(6) 

4 

15 

53 

— 

133  ' 

Total  Received 

‘ 204 

347 

(131) 

31 

355 

61 

— 

1,129 

Net  Increase  ... 

-36 

221 

(96) 

27 

239 

21 

— 

568  1 

Communicants,  October 

i 

1 

I 

31, 1905  

2,399 

2,773 

(980) 

161 

2,942 

312 

6 

9,573  : 

Members  under  Sus- 

pension 

116 

120 

(40) 

4 

151 

23 

— 

454 

Baptised  Children 

1,547 

1,505 

(500) 

31 

2,211 

194 

1 

5,988 

Total  Membership, 

1 

1 

Adults,  and  Children 

4,062 

4,398 

(1,420) 

196 

5,304 

506 

1 — 

15,886 

Children  Baptised  dur- 

1 

ing  the  year  ... 

— 

; 247 

(40) 

17 

227 

23 

— 

554 

' No  figures  of  membership  have  come  from  South  Hakkaland.  The  figures  within 
brackets  are  estimates. 
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MISSION  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 


Chixa 

Japan 

Straits 

Settu.- 

MENTS 

India 

Totals 

Amoy 

Swatow 

Hakka- 

land 

Formosa 

Singa- 

pore 

Ranipore 

Boalia 

Primary  Schools,  Boys’  ... 

„ ■ „ Girls’  ... 

7 

30 

24 

17 

— . 

— 

78 

10 

lo 

2 

1 

— 

— 

28 

„ „ Mixed  ... 

1 

— 

1 

— 

3 

— 

5 

High  Schools,  Boys’ 

„ „ Girls’ 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

3 

4 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

6 

Native  Teachers,  Male  ... 

10 

32 

29 

21 

2 

— 

94 

„ „ Female... 

25 

19 

6 

3 

2 

— 

55 

Pupils : — 

1,178 

Primary  Schools,  Bovs’... 

142 

418 

327 

291 

— 

— 

„ „ Girls’... 

102 

250 

22 

55 

— 

— 

429 

„ „ Mixed 

90 

— 

33 

— 

65 

— 

188 

High  Schools,  Boys’ 

,,  „ Girls’  ... 

— 

47 

38 

63 

— 

— 

148 

250 

40 

32 

— 

— 

322 

Theological  Colleges : — 

Number  of  Colleges 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

4 

Native  Teachers 

2 

1 

1 

3 

— 

— 

7 

Students  

21 

17 

21 

25 

— 

— 

84 

Sunday  Schools  : — 

Number  of  Schools 

1 

— 

— 

30 

1 

— 

32 

Native  Teachers,  Male... 

14 

— 

— 

32 

— 

— 

46 

„ „ Female 

4 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

8 

Pupils  

120 

— 

— 

691 

7 

818 

Anglo-Chinese  Colleges : — 

Number  of  Colleges 

1 

1 ‘ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Native  Teachers 

10 

— 



— 

— 

— 

10 

Pupils  

155 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

158 

* The  Swatow  Anglo-Chinese  College,  not  yet  built. 


NATIVE  WORKERS  AND  CONGREGATIONS. 


China 

Japan 

Straits 

Settle- 

ments 

India 

i 

1 

Totals  j 

1 

Amoy 

Swatow 

Hakka- 

land 

Formosa 

Singa- 

pore 

Rampore 

Boalia, 

Bengal 

Ordained  Ministers 

21 

9 

3 

5 

2 

40 

Pastorates 

19 

12 

2 

5 

2 

— 

40 

Preachers 

57 

45 

40 

45 

7 

— 

194 

Organised  Congregations. . . 

51 

21 

13 

40 

6 

— 

131 

Other  Congregations 

36 

52 

26 

44 

6 

1 

164 

Total  Congregations 

87 

73 

39 

84“ 

11 

1 

295 

Elders  

— 

47 

— 

89 

— 

— 

— 

Deacons  



78 

— 

139 

— 

— 

— 

Chapelkeepers  

44 

9 

4 

3 

7 

— 

67 

Teachers  in  Mission  Schools 
Native  Staff  in  Theological 

19 

12 

14 

6 

3 

— 

£4  : 

Colleges 

Native  Staff  in  Anglo- 

2 

1 

1 

3 

— 

— 

7 

Chinese  Colleges 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 



10 

Assistants  in  Hospitals  ... 

— 

11 

2 

7 

5 



25 

Hospital  Students 

16 

15 

10 

7 





48 

Biblewomen 

— 

— 

— 



3 

1 

4 

Colporteurs  

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

— 

9 

• There  are  12  or  13  places  besides  in  Formosa,  in  which  services  are  held  each  Sunday. 
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Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
WOMEN’S  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND, 

For  year  ended  December  31,  1905. 

Again  the  time  has  come  to  take  a quiet  surve}^  of  another  year’s  work 
at  home  and  abroad.  Following  so  closely  on  the  Silver  Anniversary, 
we  look  eagerly  to  see  what  have  been  the  results  of  the  stimulus  then 
received,  and  whether  we  as  an  Association  have  made  progress  worthy 
of  our  expectations.  In  spite  of  difficulties  and  disappointments — in 
spite  of  the  shadow  of  death  which  has  fallen  upon  us,  we  believe  we 
can  truthfully  and  thankfully  say  that  the  past  year  has  been  full  of 
encouragement,  and  that  real  progress  has  been  made  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  outlook  as  to  suitable  candidates  was  not  at  all  bright  when  the 
year  opened,  but  perhaps  never  before  have  we  had  so  many  promising 
offers  as  in  1905.  Miss  Marion  Henderson,  Miss  Gertrude  Wells,  and 
later  Miss  Moran,  Miss  McKay,  and  Miss  Edith  Herschel  are  all  of 
them  the  accepted  candidates  of  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, there  is  the  loss  of  a beloved  Missionary  by  death.  In  Miss  Amy 
Noltenius  we  had  one  who  for  seven  years  was  a capable  and  whole- 
hearted worker  in  the  foreign  field,  one  whose  gifts  of  character 
endeared  her  to  the  Chinese  and  to  her  fellow- workers  alike,  and  who 
throughout  her  long  illness  was  constantly  sustained  by  the  hope  of 
returning  to  China.  Her  influence  has  done  much  to  arouse  interest 
in  our  Mission,  and  to  inspire  others  to  follow  in  her  steps  as  a 
Missionary. 

Development  in  our  methods  is  seen  in  the  formation  of  the  Baby 
Band  and  in  that  of  Visiting  Committees.  The  Treasurer’s  Report 
shows  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  finances  were  in  a satisfactory 
condition.  In  view  of  increasing  expenses  abroad,  and  following  the 
method  adopted  by  other  Missionaiy  Societies,  it  has  been  found 
expedient  to  make  a reduction  in  the  salaries  of  all  new  W.M.A. 
Missionaries  during  the  first  two  years  of  service,  the  full  salary  only 
to  be  given  after  they  have  passed  their  second  examination  in  the 
language. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  1905  has  been  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  to  take  up  work  in  India  once  more,  and  the 
consequent  appointment  of  Miss  Moran,  a lady  who  has  already  had  ten 
years’  experience  of  Mission  work  in  the  Punjab.  Many  circumstances 
pointed  to  the  right  time  having  come  to  make  this  decision.  For 
instance,  there  was  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Com- 
mittee, which  has  now  made  new  arrangements  regarding  Rampore 
Boalia.  There  was  the  fact  that  money,  not  only  for  salary  but  for 
outfit  and  passage,  lay  ready  to  our  hands,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of 


THE  GIRLS’  SCHOOL,  SWATOW 

(The  oM  gentlemiui  at  the  left  was  the  teacher  of  Chinese  cliaractcr  : he  tlieil  last  year.  The  matron  sits  in 
the  middle.  Many  of  these  girls  have  now  jaissed  oat  of  the  school) 
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the  St.  John’s  Wood  Zenana  Working-party;  there  was  also  the  appli- 
cation of  a specially  qualified  lady  who  desired  above  all  things  to  work 
again  in  India ; and  there  was  the  knowledge  that  in  taking  this  step 
we  could  count  on  the  practical  help  and  sympathy  of  many  of  our 
members,  who  feel  that  Indian  women  are  nearer  to  their  hearts  than 
our  Chinese  sisters. 


WORK  ABROAD. 

In  January  Miss  Macgregor  arrived  in  Amoy  to  take  up  her  work 
again  with  Miss  Usher  and  Miss  Gordon  ; and  by  the  close  of  the  year 
they  had  been  joined  by  Miss  Marion  Henderson.  The  new  Girls’ 
School  has  not  yet  been  begun,  owing  to  difficulties  as  regards  site  and 
funds,  the  sum  originally  set  apart  from  the  Silver  Building  Fund 
having  proved  insufficient  to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of  building  in 
China.  Happily  Miss  Johnston’s  friends  have  been  able  to  raise  a 
special  fund,  and  it  is  hoped  this  much-needed  building  will  soon  be 
erected.  It  is  proposed  to  use  part  of  the  old  school  for  Mrs.  Wales’s 
large  and  flourishing  Kindergarten,  the  charge  of  which  the  Amoy 
ladies  have  kindly  undertaken  for  a year,  as  Mrs.  Wales  was  obliged  to 
come  home  on  furlough. 

At  Changpu  there  has  been  much  to  discourage  and  try  our  Mis- 
sionaries. Not  only  Miss  Noltenius,  but  many  of  the  ChrisUan  women 
have  been  called  home,  and  the  indifference  of  the  heathen  in  the  city 
seems  to  press  all  the  more  heavily  on  the  hearts  of  our  ladies.  In  July 
a terrible  typhoon  burst  upon  the  city  and  practically  unroofed  the  Girls’ 
and  Women’s  Schools.  Mercifully  the  girls  had  just  gone  home  for  the 
holidays.  A new  class-room  for  little  children  was  opened  in  March, 
but  since  the  typhoon  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  it  for  the  older  girls, 
until  the  school  buildings  can  be  repaired.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  Miss  Lecky  was  ill.  and  had  to  go  to  Swatow  to  recruit. 

Dr.  Edith  Bryson  has  passed  her  second  examination  in  the  Chinese 
language,  and  has  spent  most  of  the  year  in  Chinchew  acting  as  col- 
league to  Dr.  Edith  Eaton,  an  arrangement  which  has  proved  very 
necessary  owing  to  the  furlough  of  Dr.  Lewis  Eaton.  A Medical  Con- 
ference on  the  W.M.A.  buildings  in  Chinchew  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  Ladies’  House  was  in  an  insanitary  condition.  In  consequence 
certain  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  meantime,  and  the  site  for  a 
new  Ladies’  House  has  been  found.  The  old  house  will  by-and-by  be 
used  as  an  extension  of  the  Women’s  School  which  adjoins  it,  and 
which,  like  the  Girls’  School,  does  not  contain  sufficient  sleeping 
accommodation.  The  piece  of  ground  bought  last  year  has  been  walled 
in,  and  will  soon  be  used  to  provide  the  extra  space  required  in  the 
Girls’  School.  Early  in  the  year  Miss  Ramsay  left  on  furlough,  so  that  the 
general  work  has  been  in  t he  hands  of  Miss  Duncan  and  Miss  Macarthur. 

Engchhun,  or  rather  the  W.M.A.  medical  work  in  Engchhun,  has 
given  occasion  for  much  anxious  thought,  owing  to  the  promise  given  to 
the  people  in  1902  to  build  a Women’s  Hospital,  and  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  approaching  furlough  of  Dr.  Edith  Eaton, 
which  will  require  the  presence  of  Dr.  Edith  Bryson  at  Chinchew.  The 
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cost  of  building  and  maintaining  another  hospital  in  the  present  state  of 
the  funds  has  also  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Though  nothing 
can  be  done  in  the  meantime  to  fulfil  the  promise,  the  W.M.A.  has 
pledged  itself  to  take  up  this  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  February  1,  Dr.  Nina  Beath  arrived  in  Swatow,  but  could  not 
enter  fully  into  her  medical  work  owing  to  the  necessity  of  learning  the 
language.  A Hospital  Committee  was  therefore  formed,  and  we  owe 
much  to  Mrs.  Lyall  and  Mrs.  Steele  in  connection  with  this  hospital, 
and  to  Mrs.  Gibson  in  connection  with  the  Girls’  School,  to  which  she 
kindly  presented  a harmonium.  Mrs.  Gibson’s  reading  class  for  women 
and  girls  was  an  interesting  feature  of  last  winter’s  work,  and  for  three 
months  was  held  in  a room  kindly  lent  by  its  Chinese  owner.  Early  in 
the  year  Miss  Brander  came  down  from  Ohaochow-fu  to  pass  her  second 
examination  in  the  language,  to  superintend  the  finishing  of  the  new 
Girls’  School,  and  share  in  the  general  work  of  the  stations.  The 
school  was  opened  on  October  5,  and  the  building  appears  to  be  all  that 
could  be  desired.  In  the  summer  the  Mission  lost  a true  friend  when 
Hou-Teng-Thai  died,  the  Chinese  merchant  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  founding  of  our  Women’s  Hospital  at  Swatow,  and  whose  liberality 
kept  the  poorer  patients  in  rice.  Thiam-ti-sim,  one  of  the  oldest  Swatow 
Biblewomen,  has  also  been  called  home  and  is  sorely  missed.  Much 
sympathy  has  been  felt  for  Miss  Harkness,  who,  on  the  eve  of  returning  to 
China,  was  summoned  back  to  Ireland  by  the  serious  illness  of  a sister. 

We  rejoice  that  Miss  Ricketts  has  been  enabled  to  carry  on  her 
valuable  work  at  Chaochow-fu  and  the  nearer  stations,  and  that  Miss 
Gillhespy’s  health  is  re-established.  Their  hearts  have  now  been  glad- 
dened by  the  arrival  of  Miss  Gertrude  Wells.  The  ground  for  the  new 
Women’s  School  was  bought  in  the  spring,  and  ere  long  we  trust  there 
will  be  a building  to  accommodate  twenty  women  as  boarders  and  forty 
children  as  day  scholars.  From  time  to  time  we  have  interesting  letters 
from  Dr.  Tina  Blaikie,  telling  of  the  work  done  in  country  towns  with  her 
husband,  and  she  has  also  kindly  assisted  in  the  W.M.A.  work  in  the  city. 

At  Wuking-fu,  the  death  of  Mr.  Ede  casta  shadow  on  the  opening 
days  of  the  new  year.  Owing  to  Miss  Laidler’s  absence  on  furlough, 
and  Miss  Keith’s  arrival  in  England  before  Miss  Laidler’s  return,  the 
station,  like  many  of  our  other  stations,  has  been  very  short-handed,  and 
it  has  been  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  to  its  full  extent.  Mrs. 
Mclver  has  kindly  helped  in  the  school. 

Formosa  was  the  only  part  of  our  Mission  affected  by  the  war  in  the 
East.  The  Pescadores  were  fortified,  and  for  a time  Tainan-fu  was  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  Russian  fleet,  under 
Rojdeshventsky,  would  descend  on  Formosa  ! 

Miss  Stuart  ari’ived  in  England  in  the  autumn,  and  Miss  Barnett 
soon  after  returned  to  Tainan-fu.  Miss  Lloyd  has  passed  her  first  ex- 
amination in  the  language,  and  has  done  some  country  visiting,  but  her 
time  must  still  be  mainly  given  to  study. 

To  turn  from  these  details  to  the  spiritual  progress  of  the  work 
abroad,  one  cannot  but  believe  from  the  Missionaries’  reports  and  letters 
that  the  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Native 
Church  has  not  been  in  vain.  A very  simple  prayer  is  on  many 
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Chinese  lips : ‘ I pray  God  to  give  grace  to  the  Fukien  province,  that 
all  the  Church  members  may  receive  the  Holy  Spirit ; also  1 pray  that 
there  may  not  be  a single  thing  [lit.  half  a thing]  in  myself  to  hinder  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  filling  me  ; ’ but  this  prayer  is  being  answered.  From 
the  Chinchew,  Amoy,  Engchhun  and  Wuking-fu  schools  has  come  news 
of  awakening.  Formosa  is  now  included  in  the  Fukien  Prayer  Union; 
and  in  the  recent  request  of  the  Christian  schoolgirls  to  meet  once  a 
week  for  the  quickening  of  their  spiritual  life  we  may  read  the  earnest 
of  much  future  blessing  in  that  school.  The  attendance  of  the  women 
at  the  Bay-pay  Conference  in  December,  and  their  spiritual  interest  in 
the  meetings,  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  our  Amoy  ladies.  This 
Conference,  as  far  as  the  women  were  concerned,  owed  much  of  its 
success  to  the  efforts  of  two  former  schoolgirls,  now  the  school-teacher 
and  the  Pastor’s  wife.  Indeed,  the  work  among  women  and  girls  has 
been  most  encouraging,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  value  of  the  Girls’  Schools,  seeing  that  they  are  the  means  of 
building  up  the  Native  Church  with  so  many  enlightened,  capable 
Christian  women,  who  prove  in  their  turn  efficient  teachers  and  true 
Missionaries. 

WOBK  AT  ROME. 

The  pi’incipal  development  in  the  work  at  home  during  the  past 
year  has  been  the  formation  of  the  Baby  Band,  of  which  a full  report 
will  be  found  further  on.  The  idea  is  borrowed  from  America,  but  it  is 
owing  to  Miss  Jessie  Johnston  that  it  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
W.M.A.  ; and  she  and  her  sister.  Miss  Lena  Johnston,  have  borne  the 
initial  expense  (£21)  and  trouble  of  starting  it.  It  is  a happy  circum- 
stance that  even  on  her  sick-bed  she  can  still  be  a fellow-worker,  and 
plan  as  well  as  pray  for  our  Mission. 

We  find  another  important  development  of  the  work  in  the  Visiting 
Committees,  which  have  been  formed  in  the  Presbyteries  of  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Durham,  and  are  composed  of  ladies  willing  to  visit  other 
branches  than  their  own,  and  to  speak  at  meetings.  On  the  General 
Committee  there  are  many  ladies  who  have  voluntarily  rendered  this 
service  for  years,  but  a more  organised  system  has  now  been  introduced 
by  enrolling  them  on  a Visiting  Committee.  In  Liverpool  a Missionary 
Library  has  been  started,  to  which  the  few  books  constituting  the 
London  W.M.A.  Library  at  Regent  Square  have  been  sent.  The  Liver- 
pool library  is  open  to  all  W.M.A.  members,  whether  residing  in 
Liverpool  or  in  any  other  part  of  England. 

As  the  Synod  met  in  London,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  W.M.A. 
was  held  by  kind  permission  of  the  Warden  and  Committee  in  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Great  Queen  Street,  on  May  2,  the  Rev.  William 
McGregor,  D.D.,  Moderator  of  Synod,  being  in  the  chair.  Miss  Barnett, 
Miss  Harkness,  Miss  Laidler,  and  Miss  Ross  each  gave  short  addresses. 
The  Annual  Meeting  had  been  preceded  in  the  morning  by  the  Ladies’ 
Conference,  at  which  an  unusually  large  number  of  ladies  from  the 
provinces  were  present.  The  Girls’  Auxiliary  and  the  Baby  Band 
had  a prominent  place  in  the  programme,  and  the  Conference  was 
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greatly  helped  by  Mrs.  Mackay,  of  Grimsby,  and  Mrs.  Fairly  Daly,  of 
Glasgow,  the  former  speaking  on  ‘ How  Work  for  Foreign  Missions  can 
help  the  spiritual  life  of  Individuals  and  Congregations,’  and  the  latter 
on  ‘The  Fruitfulness  of  our  Women’s  Foreign  Mission  Work.’  The 
closing  address — on  Prayer — was  given  by  Miss  Ross,  of  Engchhun. 

The  Valedictory  Meeting  for  our  Missionaries  sailing  in  the  autumn 
was  held  in  Westbourne  Grove  Church  on  the  afternoon  of  October  18. 
By  the  unanimous  invitation  of  the  W.M.A.  Committee  the  Rev.  William 
McGregor,  D.D.,  kindly  occupied  the  chair.  The  Missionaries  about  to 
depart  were  Miss  Barnett,  Miss  Laidler,  and  Miss  Ross  returning  to 
China  after  furlough  ; Miss  Marion  Henderson  and  Miss  Gertrude  Wells 
sailing  for  the  first  time.  They  each  addressed  the  meeting.  Miss 
Keith,  Miss  Ramsay,  and  Miss  Stuart  were  also  present ; and  Lady 
Agnes  Anderson  gave  the  farewell  address  to  the  Missionaries.  The 
first  Conference  of  the  Liverpool  Presbyterial  Auxiliary  of  the  W.M.A. 
was  held  in  Mount  Pleasant  Church  Hall  on  February  22.  Nearly 
300  were  present,  only  two  of  the  Liverpool  churches  being  unrepre- 
sented. Much  regret  was  felt  that  Miss  Noltenius  was  unable  to  be 
present,  but  she  sent  a letter  which  was  read  to  the  meeting.  The 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  W.M.A.  branches  in  the  Manchester  Presbytery 
was  held  on  March  28  at  the  Social  Club,  Manchester,  when  100 
ladies  were  present,  representing  fifteen  branches.  Miss  J.  P.  Craig 
was  the  speaker,  and  on  the  following  day  she  met  the  Office-bearers  in 
conference.  The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Girls’  Auxiliary  was  held  in 
the  hall  of  Regent  Square  Church  on  November  4.  It  was  their  first 
all-day  Conference,  and  was  well  attended,  especially  in  the  afternoon  ; 
Miss  Keith  was  one  of  the  speakers.  The  attendance  at  the  General 
Committee  meetings  has  been  very  large,  notwithstanding  that  many 
come  from  long  distances.  Especially  was  this  the  case  at  the  November 
meeting,  when  the  Committee  offered  its  sincere  and  affectionate  con- 
gratulations to  their  beloved  President,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Mathieson,  on 
attaining  her  eightieth  birthday.  One  after  another  rose  to  express  the 
love  and  esteem  the  Committee  feel  for  their  President,  and  their  thank- 
fulness to  God  for  what  He  has  given  to  our  Association  in  her. 

The  annual  election  to  the  Executive  Committee  took  place  in 
March,  when  Mrs.  Monro  Gibson  retired  and  Mrs.  Thornton  took  her 
place. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  Thoburn  McGaw,  D.D.,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  removed  a true  friend  of  the 
W.M.A.,  and  one  who  was  intimately  associated  with  its  very  beginning, 
and  was  always  deeply  interested  in  its  progress  and  welfare.  We  have 
lost  another  sincere  friend  in  the  Rev.  James  Johnston,  at  one  time 
himself  a worker  in  the  foreign  field.  He  gave  to  the  Church  two  able 
and  devoted  Missionaries  in  his  daughters.  Miss  Jessie  and  Miss  Lena 
Johnston,  and  by  his  writings  kept  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions  before 
the  Christian  public.  His  ‘ China  and  Formosa  ’ has  helped  many  a 
W.M.A.  secretary  in  preparing  her  addresses  and  papers. 

Deputation  Worli. — In  the  end  of  January  Miss  Ross  resumed  her 
meetings  in  the  Newcastle  Presbytery,  and  afterwards  visited  the 
Presbyteries  of  Durham  and  Berwick.  While  at  Sunderland,  in  March, 
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she  helped  at  the  inaugurations  of  the  Girls’  Auxiliary  in  the  Durham 
Presbytery.  Miss  Noltenius,  until  laid  aside  by  her  fatal  illness,  was 
always  ready  to  speak  at  meetings  in  Liverpool ; and  at  the  same  time 
Miss  Barnett  and  Miss  Laidler  were  addressing  the  branches  in  the 
London  Presbyteries.  Miss  Laidler  also  visited  the  Bristol  Presbytery 
in  the  summer,  and  addressed  two  meetings  in  New  Barnet,  just  before 
she  sailed  in  the  autumn.  In  June,  Miss  Harkness  held  ten  meetings 
in  the  Birmingham  Presbytery,  and  in  October  Miss  Ramsay  held 
eighteen  in  that  of  Manchester.  In  November,  Birmingham  was  again 
visited — this  time  by  Miss  Keith,  and  on  November  6 Miss  Stuart  took 
part  in  a united  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Mission  in  Hull,  and  addressed 
some  W.M.A.  meetings  both  in  Hull  and  Sheffield.  Since  then  she 
has  begun  work  in  the  Newcastle  Presbytery.  Miss  Keith  held  meet- 
ings in  the  London  Presbyteries  in  the  autumn,  and,  as  already  stated, 
addressed  the  Girls’  Auxiliary  on  November  4.  From  every  Presbytery 
thus  visited  has  come  news  of  the  encouragement  and  help  given  by 
this  home-work  of  our  Missionaries,  which  does  so  much  to  bring  vividly 
before  our  women  the  work  as  carried  on  abroad,  and  to  arouse  their 
sympathy  and  interest. 

The  new  branches  formed  during  1905  are  : Caversham  Road, 
Reading,  in  the  Presbytery  of  London  North  ; Seacombe,  Birkenhead, 
and  St.  George’s,  Liverpool,  in  the  Liverpool  Presbytery  ; Forest  Hall, 
Swalwell,  and  Whitley  Bay,  in  the  Newcastle  Presbytery  ; and  St. 
Peter’s,  Sunderland,  in  the  Durham  Presbytery.  Seven  of  our  Mis- 
sionaries are  supported  by  individual  Congregations. 

Trecmcrer’s  Beport. — It  is  with  much  thankfulness  that  the  Treasurer 
is  able  to  report  a satisfactory  financial  year.  On  the  Associations  there 
is  an  increase  of  about  £500,  probably  due  in  some  measure  to  Sales  of 
Work,  which  have  been  a feature  of  the  past  six  months.  The  dona- 
tions and  subscriptions  show  an  increase  of  about  £300,  which  is 
accounted  for  almost  entirely  by  a sum  specially  contributed  in  view  of 
renewal  of  work  at  Rampore  Boalia. 

The  expenditure  was  about  £100  less  than  in  1904,  owing  in 
some  measure  to  the  smaller  amount  paid  for  passages.  In  1904  an 
anonymous  donation  was  received  for  Ch inchew,  and  was  credited  in 
the  General  Account ; but  as  it  is  believed  it  would  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  the  donor  that  this  should  be  applied  to  necessary  buildings 
at  the  centre,  the  amount  has  been  transferred  to  the  Building  Account 
for  this  purpose. 

The  General  Account  has  closed  with  a balance  of  £2,128  18s.  7d. 
carried  to  1906.  This  seems  a large  balance,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  more  than  half  the  income  is  received  in  December,  and  if 
the  accounts  were  closed  on  June  30,  a very  different  condition  of 
things  would  be  disclosed.  Indeed,  during  the  past  year  the  autumn 
months  showed  such  a depleted  exchequer  that  at  one  time  the  Treasurer 
had  to  report  an  adverse  balance  of  over  £1,000.  It  will  therefore  be 
apparent  that  the  present  balance  is  only  a working  one,  required  to 
finance  the  Association  during  the  year. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  Building  Account  is  the  amount  of  £339  4s. 
contributed  towards  the  cost  of  the  new  school  at  Amoy,  by  friends  who 
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desire  in  this  way  to  commemorate  the  work  of  beloved  Miss  Jessie 
Johnston.  As  was  agreed  last  year,  ^135  6s.  6tZ.,  which  was  given  some 
years  ago  for  a Women’s  Hospital  in  Formosa,  and  is  not  now  required  for 
that  purpose,  has  been  transferred  to  the  General  Account.  Amounts 
aggregating  :^778  15s.  4(£.  have  been  drawn  on  account  of  Girls’  Schools 
at  Swatow  and  Changpu,  and  Ladies’  House  at  Chaochow-fu. 

2'ltanksgiving  Boxes. — Mrs.  Skinner  reports  that  during  the  past  year 
309  boxes  have  been  sent  out,  and  that  eleven  Congregations  have  taken 
them  for  the  first  time.  This  shows  an  increase  on  last  year.  In  89 
Congregations  meetings  for  box-openings  have  been  held.  Last  year 
1,960  boxes  brought  in  ^500  9s.  3d.,  showing  a decrease  of  £2o  10s. 
During  twelve  years  the  boxes  have  brought  in  the  large  sum  of 
£4,767  Os.  6d. 

The  Baby  Band. 

Miss  Lena  Johnston  reports : The  Baby  Band  was  started  at  the 
Synod  in  May  of  last  year,  so  that  we  have  only  an  eight  months’  report  to 
give.  The  progress  made  in  this  time,  however,  has  been  wonderful, 
and  the  Band  seems  to  have  ‘caught  on’  splendidly. 

Up  to  December  31  we  had  thirty-one  branches  in  as  many  Con- 
gregations. Our  Baby  members  enrolled  in  the  eight  months  numbered 
285.  One  of  these  has  already  reached  the  Home  above. 

These  members  are  a proof  of  the  zeal  of  the  branch  Secretaries,  to 
whom  the  success  of  the  Band  is  almost  entirely  due. 

The  Editor  of  the  ‘ Children’s  Messenger,’  Mr.  Carruthers,  gave  us 
great  help  by  putting  in  his  paper  a reproduction  of  the  membership 
card  with  an  explanation,  kindly  sending  us  a number  of  copies  for  dis- 
tribution. A capital  idea  occurred  to  one  of  our  Secretaries,  Miss  Peddar, 
of  Felixstowe,  who  had  a reprint  made  of  the  part  in  the  ‘ Messenger  ’ 
describing  the  figures,  and  sent  me  a number  gummed  ready  for  putting 
on  the  backs  of  the  cards. 

The  interest  in  Missions  created  by  the  Baby  Band  is  not  confined  to 
the  children,  for  we  rejoice  to  know  that  it  spreads  to  older  folk.  Last 
summer  at  Miss  Champion’s  request  we  sent  a membership  card  and  a 
few  particulars  of  the  Band  to  her  for  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
and  now  we  hear  they  are  starting  a band  on  lines  similar  to  ours.  We 
wish  that  it  too  may  have  good  success. 

LITERATURE. 

The  circulation  of  ‘ Our  Sisters  in  Other  Lands  ’ has  increased  by 
500  during  the  past  year,  and  stands  at  12,500  copies  quarterly. 

The  Handbook  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Association  was 
revised  and  enlarged  during  the  past'  vear,  and  now  contains  several 
additional  items  of  interest. 

Miss  Burn  reports  : There  has  been  a steady  demand  for  missionary 
literature  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
little  booklet  ‘ Who  will  Open  the  Door  for  Ling-Te?  ’ first  printed  for 
our  Association  in  1900,  still  continues  to  create  a fresh  enthusiasm  on 
behalf  of  Missions.  New  photos  of  Misses  Macgregor,  Barnett,  Hark- 
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ness,  Laidler,  Ramsay,  and  Ross  have  been  printed.  We  are  hoping 
this  year  to  publish  some  picture  post-cards  illustrated  from  photos 
taken  by  our  Missionaries  on  the  field.  The  receipts  this  past  year 
amount  to  £24  6s.  0\d.,  and  the  expenditure  has  been  £20  10s.  4\d., 
leaving  a balance  of  £3  15s.  8d.,  besides  a good  stock  of  literature. 

Frayer  Union  Cards. — Mrs.  Robson  reports : The  total  number  of 
cards  issued  during  the  year  was  7,098,  as  against  5,673  in  the  previous 
year.  In  addition  to  the  above,  1 ,000  were  given  to  Miss  Mann  for  the 
Young  People’s  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavour.  Cards  were  taken  by 
154  Congregations,  which  is  an  increase  of  18  over  last  year. 

Missionary  Letters,  &c. — These  letters  are  copied  at  ten  centres, 
Berwick  and  Yorkshire  now  being  added  to  the  list  of  Presbyteries  that 
supply  their  own  branches.  The  letters  have  been  particularly  interest- 
ing, and  are  greatly  appreciated  by  the  branches.  In  many  cases 
regular  meetings  are  only  made  possible  by  the  regular  receiving  of  the 
monthly  missionary  intelligence. 

The  curios  have  been  in  great  demand  during  the  past  year,  having 
been  sent  to  17  Congregations,  representing  the  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Durham,  and  Bristol  Presbyteries — also  Leith  in  Scotland. 
The  lantern  slides  have  also  been  increasingly  popular,  and  have 
been  exhibited  at  17  meetings  in  the  London,  Newcastle,  and  Yorkshire 
Presbyteries,  besides  being  used  at  several  of  Miss  Ramsay’s  meetings  in 
Ireland.  Both  curios  and  lantern  slides  have  more  than  doubled  the 
occasions  on  which  they  were  used  during  the  previous  year,  and  have 
been  much  appreciated  wherever  they  have  been  sent. 

There  is  much  to  gladden  and  encourage  us  in  these  Reports,  and  in 
those  of  our  Missionaries.  All  bear  witness  to  progress  and  revival. 
But  they  also  show  that  we  must  relax  no  effort,  that  we  must  give 
more  largely  of  our  talents,  and  that  we  must  continue  instant  in 
prayer.  Every  station  has  been  short-handed  this  past  year,  and  that 
the  work  has  gone  on  as  well  as  it  has,  shows  how  thoroughly  it  has 
been  organised,  and  how  efficiently  native  workers  have  been  trained. 
China  just  now  is  in  a state  of  unrest  and  awakening.  Let  us  see  to  it 
that  in  our  little  corner  of  the  vast  field  we  do  our  part  in  awakening 
her  to  Christ. 


ALICE  VOELCKER. 
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MINUTE  OF  SYNOD. 


At  Liverpool,  and  within  Mount  Pleasant 
Ghurclb,  on  Thursday,  the  \0th  day  of 
May,  1906,  at  Six  o'clock, 

The  Synod  called  for  the  Report  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee, 
which  was  submitted  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Connell,  Convener, 

On  his  motion,  it  was  resolved  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Synod  receives  the  Report. 

2.  The  Synod  offers  a cordial  welcome  to  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  M.A., 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Paton,  B.A.,  Miss  Wells,  and  Miss  Henderson,  who  have 
already  joined  the  staff  on  the  field  ; and  also  to  Miss  E.  Herschell,  Miss 
Jeannie  MacKay,  and  Dr.  Louisa  Thacker,  who  sail  for  the  field  in  the 
autumn. 

3.  The  Synod  offers  humble  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  abundant 
marks  of  His  favour  in  the  work  of  the  year,  for  the  quickening  of  His 
Spirit,  for  the  gratifying  increase  in  membership  and  pastorates,  for 
the  continued  beneficence  of  the  hospitals,  for  the  rich  blessing  attending 
the  work  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Association,  for  the  increase  in 
educational  opportunities,  and  especially  for  the  impressive  summons 
which  the  entire  Mission  field  at  this  moment  presents  to  the  Christian 
Church. 

4.  The  Synod  acknowledges  with  deep  gratitude  the  generous  help- 
fulness of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  work  of  our 
Mission  in  India,  cordially  approves  the  terms  of  federation  between  our 
Mission  Council  and  the  Bengal  Mission  Council,  endorses  the  proposals 
for  the  future  conduct  of  our  Mission  in  India,  and  urgently  calls  upon 
the  Church  to  supply  the  means  for  the  support  of  another  Missionary 
in  order  that  the  work  may  be  effectively  prosecuted. 

5.  The  Synod  records  its  thankfulness  to  God  for  His  preserving 
care  over  our  Missionaries  and  the  native  Christians  in  the  recent  disaster 
to  our  Missionary  property  in  Changpu  ; offers  its  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
them  in  their  mental  strain  and  material  loss,  and  warmly  commends 
their  fortitude  and  resolution  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel, 
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6.  The  Synod  recognises,  with  a renewed  sense  of  the  Divine  call  to 
missionary  service,  the  grave  significance  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
unrest  now  manifest  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  commends  the  action  of  its 
Missionaries  in  declining  to  intervene  in  civil  disputes  on  behalf  of  their 
converts,  and  endorses  the  united  representations  made  to  the  Chinese 
Commissioners  by  the  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  of  this  land  as  to 
the  spirit  and  the  aim  of  their  efforts  to  evangelise  the  Chinese  people. 

7.  The  Synod  regards  with  continued  interest  the  progress  of  nego- 
tiations towards  union  among  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  China,  and 
cordially  sanctions  the  entrance  of  our  Mission  into  the  united  Chinese 
Presbyterian  Church. 

8.  The  Synod  congratulates  the  Rev.  D.  Maciver  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  arduous  task  in  the  preparation  of  a Dictionary  of  the  Hakka 
dialect,  and  thanks  him  for  a work  which  is  a permanent  gain  to 
scholarship  and  missionary  efficiency. 

9.  The  Synod  records  its  great  indebtedness  to  all  the  home  workers 
who  have  so  loyally  supported  its  Mission  through  another  year,  to  the 
Christian  Endeavour  Societies,  to  the  Westminster  College  Missionary 
Society,  to  the  Juvenile  Missionary  Association,  to  all  local  collectors 
and  organisers,  and  especially  to  the  friends  in  the  Scottish  Auxiliary 
for  their  munificent  financial  support. 

10.  The  Synod  is  seriously  concerned  at  the  continued  disparity 
between  expenditure  and  income,  reminds  the  Church  that  the  working 
balance  is  all  but  exhausted,  and  once  more  appeals  to  the  Chiirch  to 
save  the  Mission  from  embarrassment  by  giving  it  an  increase  of  ^2,500 
in  annual  revenue,  that  the  work  may  be  maintained  with  due  efficiency 
and  some  hope  of  expansion. 

11.  The  Synod  asks  the  Church,  as  an  evidence  of  earnest  gratitude 
and  goodwill,  to  give  sympathetic  and  generous  consideration  to  the 
claims  of  the  great  Livingstonia  Mission  of  the  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland. 

12.  Finally  the  Synod  earnestly  solicits  the  believing  prayers  of  all 
its  people  on  behalf  of  all  its  Mission  centres,  in  China,  Formosa,  Singa- 
pore, and  India,  and  confidently  commends  both  work  and  workers  to 
the  sustaining  grace  of  God. 


H 
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THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  FUND  m account  with  the 
TREASUEERSHIP  COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  For  Year  to  Decembee  31,  1905.  Cr. 


Payments. 

Receipts. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Salaries  of  Missionaries 

12,537 

16 

10 

Congregations  

*8,931 

8 

3 

Amoy 

1,369 

15 

4 

Sunday  Schools  

2,687 

4 

9 

Swatow  

966 

16 

6 

Edinburgh  Committee  of 

Scottish  Auxiliary  

2,572 

8 

5 

Hakka 

723 

4 

10 

Legacies  

743 

6 

6 

Samhopa  

235 

9 

6 

Donations 

2,052 

6 

9 

Formosa  

779 

12 

7 

Dr.  Barbour  for  Mr.  Rankin’s 

Chianghoa 

270 

0 

9 

Salary 

330 

0 

0 

Singapore 

600 

0 

0 

Do.  for  Mr.  Watson’s  Salary... 

200 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Barbour  for  Work  in 

India 

100 

17 

2 

Singapore  

200 

0 

0 

Passage  Money 

1,116 

8 

8 

The  London  Missionary  Society 

Travelling  Expenses  of  Mission- 

for  Mr.  H.  J.  P,  Anderson’s 

aries  and  Deputies  (at  home) 

85 

2 

10 

Salary  

200 

0 

0 

Keswick  Council  Mission  Com- 

Outfit 

163 

16 

5 

mittee  for  Salary  of  Rev. 

Home  Charges 

1,484 

7 

9 

C.  C.  Brown  

100 

0 

0 

Deposit  for  hire  of  Queen’s  Hall 

Interest : — 

for  May,  1906  

18 

7 

6 

Barbour  Bequest 

332 

19 

4 

Burnside  Bequest 

85 

15 

10 

Sturge  Bequest  and  “ Working 

Balance  Fund  ” 

4G4 

8 

8 

For  Support  of  Cot  

7 

12 

2 

Missionary  Meetings  

40 

17 

7 

Sales  of  Dictionaries  and  Re- 

ports  

5 

18 

0 

18,794 

6 

2 

Transfer  from  Working  Balance 

Account 

1,657 

10 

6 

£20,351 

16 

8 

*£20,351 

16 

8 

* Exclusive  of  £103  15s.  lid.  contributed  for  the  Livingstonia  Mission. 
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Dr.  EESERVE  FUND  (WORKING  BALANCE  ACCOUNT).  Cr. 


Transfer  to  General  Account  to  meet 

Deficit  

Interest  transferred  to  General  Ac- 
count   

Balance  forward  to  1906 : — 

Cash  in  Bank  

Cash  invested  (£230  16«.  Id. 
India  3%  Inscribed  Stock) 
cost  2>Tice 


£ s.  d. 
1,557  10  6 
6 11  9 
128  16  6 

268  5 11 


£ s.  d. 

Balance  from  last  year : — 

Cash  in  Bank  1,686  7 0 

Cash  invested  268  5 11 

Interest  for  year  £230  16^.  1<7.  India 
3%  6 11  9 


£1,961  4 8 


£1,961  4 8 


i Balance  brought  down  £397  2 5 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOUR  SOCIETIES  in  acwunt  with  the 
TREASURERSHIP  COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  For  Year  to  Decembee  31,  1905.  Cr. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Salary  of  Eev.  D.  Sutherland  

320 

0 

0 

Balances  from  last  year  : — 

„ Dr.  Muir  Sandeman 

350 

0 

0 

General  Fund  

16 

0 

1 

Sua-Bue  Mission  

192 

10 

5 

Hospital  Fund  

1.060 

9 

6 

Medicines  for  Dr.  Sandeman  

47 

9 

0 

Societies  for  General  Fund  

635 

6 

9 

Home  Expenses  and  cost  of  ‘ Quar- 

Donations,  &c.,  for  General  Fund  ... 

107 

6 

6 

terly’  

37 

4 

10 

For  Support  of  Hugh  M.  Matheson 

Hospital  Building,  less  £200  charged 

Bed 

4 

0 

0 

to  Sturge  Account 

1,060 

0 

0 

Hospital  Furnishings  

30 

0 

0 

1,823 

2 

10 

Passage  Money : — 

Dr.  Balance  forward 

8 

7 

Rev.  D.  and  Mrs.  Sutherland, 

homeward  

89 

7 

2 

£2,126 

11 

5 

£2,126 

11 

5 

Balance  brought  down  £303  8 7 


( 116  ) 


DONATIONS  AND  LEGACIES. 


Scottish  Auxiliary  Association  ... 

„ ,,  per  Headers  of  ‘ The  Christian  ’ 

For  Syieoial  Objects — 

Self-Denial  Offerings  (1904  Fund)  for  Native 
Church  Building  Fund 

Westminster  College  Missionary  Society  for 
Chinchew  Scheme 

Dr.  Smith,  for  Extension  at  Naogaon  ... 

Executors  of  late  G.  Irving  Hetherington,  for 
Takow  House 

Marylebone  Congregation,  for  Special  Purpose 
at  Chinchew  High  School  ... 

Self-Denial  Contributions  and  Thank-Offerings, 
for  Amoy  Typhoon  Kepairs 

Legacies — 

From  late  Miss  Isabella  Balmer 
„ „ Mrs.  Islay  Burns  ... 

„ ,,  Rev.  James  Craig  ... 

,,  „ G.  Irving  Hetherington,  Esq. 

,,  ,,  John  Hetherington,  Esq.  ... 

,,  ,,  Miss  Ann  Jameson 

,,  „ Rev.  Dr.  Philips  ... 

Donations — 

William  Ainslie,  Esq.  (2  donations)  ... 

J.  Anderson,  Esq.  ... 

‘Anonymous’ 

‘ Anonj'mous  ’ 

‘Anonymous’ 

‘Anonymous’ 

‘ Anonymous  ’ for  new  Church  at  Wukingfu 

Miss  Armstrong 

D.  Balleny,  Esq.,  and  family  ... 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  J.P. 

John  N.  Boyd,  Esq.... 

Mrs.  Buchanan 
‘ Cannes,’ per  J.  A.  B.  C. 

W.  Cox,  Esq. 

Miss  Jane  Fiddes  (Medical)  ... 

‘ A Friend,’  compensation  to  the  Hopho  Preacher  and 
Teacher  for  the  spoiling  of  their  goods 
Friends  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Nottingham,  for  Baby 
Organ  at  Chao-Chow-Foo 

Miss  S.  Gardner,  for  a Preacher  in  the  Chin-Chew 
District 

Glasgow  Foundry  Boys’  Religious  Society,  for  Rev. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Gibson’s  work,  Swatow 
Rev.  G.  J.  Goodman  ... 

Miss  Goodall... 

Miss  Jessie  E.  Graham 
Miss  P.  C.  Graham 
Lady  Gray  ... 

‘ A.  J.  H.,’ Thanksgiving 
Miss  M.  B.  Hagger 
Jas  Halliday,  Esq. 

Late  Isaac  Henderson,  Esq. 

Miss  Hooper  ... 

Carried  forward 


£ 

s. 

d. 

2,472 

8 

6 

100 

0 

0 

18 

16 

1 

158 

17 

0 

50 

0 

0 

670 

0 

0 

33 

18 

6 

258 

1 

6 

8 

8 

2 

10 

0 

0 

91 

18 

3 

300 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

135 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

38 

13 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

7 

6 

6 

9 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

;622 

0 

6 

£ s.  d. 
2,572  8 6 


1,189  13  1 

743  6 5 


£4,505  7 11 
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Brought  forward 
Donatxnns — (continued)  — 

John  Inglis,  Esq. 

‘ In  Memoriam,  I.  H.  and  R.  A.  H.’ 

Inverness  Y.W.C.A.,  for  Hak-ka  Hospital 
Keswick  Convention  (3  donations) 

‘P.  C.  L.’ 

Mrs.  Lamberton,  for  China 
John  Leckie,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Lundie  ... 

‘M.’... 

‘ D.  M.  M.’ (2  donations) 

Mrs.  Mackenzie’s  Bible  Class,  Invergordon 
Rev.  R.  Macnair 
Dr.  J.  F.  McPhun 
Miss  M.  Matheson’s  Box 

„ Sale  of  Memorials  of  H.M.M. ... 

Rev.  A.  Miller 
A.  C.  Mitchell,  Esq. 

Rev.  C.  N.  Moody  (2  donations) 

Per  Mrs.  Isa  Morison  ... 

‘M.  N.’ 

North  London  Teas  Account,  1905 
‘ One  Who  Believes,’  Diamond  Pin  sold  for 
Lord  Overtoun 
‘S.  H.  A.  P.’ ... 

Wm.  Paton,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Pettigrew 
‘Presbus’ 

T.  E.  Quirk,  Esq. 

Readers  of  ‘ The  Christian,’  per  Messrs.  Morgan  & 
Scott 

E.  M.  Reid,  Esq.,  for  China 
Mrs.  Rew 

Reyner  Trust  Fund 

„ „ for  China  ... 

‘ J.  M.  C.  S.’ ... 

‘Scotland’ 

James  Shaw,  Esq. 

Slide  Insurance  recovered 
Samuel  Smith,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Stevenson  (2  donations)  ... 

J.  .J.  Stewart,  Esq.,  for  China  ... 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Van  Rijn  ... 

,,  ,,  (Medical)  ... 

‘H.  F.  W.’  ... 

J.  Wallace,  Esq. 

J.  A.  Warson,  Esq. 

Miss  Watson,  Dundee,  for  Blind  School  ... 

Mrs.  Westgarth 

A Workingman’s  Thankoifering 
‘ Anonymous,’ Claughton 
D.  Balleny,  Esq. 

W.  G.  Band,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Grace  Buchanan  .. . 

W.  Cochran  Carr,  Esq. 

Thos.  Crawford,  Esq.  ... 

A.  M.  M.  Crichton,  Esq. 

Sir  Donald  Currie 
Thos.  Cuthbertson,  Esq. 

Sir  Wm.  Dunn,  Bart.  ... 

R.  J.  Gibson,  Esq. 

Geo.  Goodsir,  Esq. 


£,  a.  d. 
622  0 6 


5 0 0- 
12  10  0 
15  0 0 

15  6 

5 0 0 
0 5 0 

50  0 0 

10  0 0 
25  0 0 
2 0 0 

0 5 0 

5 0 0 

10  0 0 

1 12  3 
0 12  0 

3 3 3 
25  0 0 

150  0 0 

15  2 6 

0 5 0 

2 9 9 

4 0 0 

100  0 0 
100  0 0 

2 0 0 

0 7 0 

1 10  0 
10  0 0 

1 1 0 
0 5 0 

5 0 0 
20  0 0 
40  0 0 

100  0 0 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 

0 4 0 
100  0 0 

16  0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 

1 0 0 
2 0 0 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 
1 0 0 

10  0 0 
0 10  0 
50  0 0 
10  0 0 
2 2 0 
2 2 0 
5 5 0 

10  0 0 
0 5 0 
50  0 0 
100  0 0 
50  0 0 
5 5 0 
10  0 0 


£ s.  d. 
4,505  7 11 


Carried  forward 


...  ^1,801  6 9 £4,605  7 11 
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£ s.  d,  £ g,  d. 

1,801  6 9 4,605  7 11 

10  0 
20  0 0 

50  0 0 

100  0 0 

26  0 0 

50  0 0 

5 0 0 


2,052 

6 

9 

Br.  A,  H.  F.  Barhowr,  for  Mr.  H.  F.  Ranidn's  Salary  to 

April  30,  1906 

330 

0 

0 

Br.  A.  II.  F.  Bevrioiir,  for  Salary  of  Her.  John  Watson,  M.A., 

from  October  3,  1905  ... 

200 

0 

0 

Mrs.  It.  W.  Barbour,  for  the  Worh  in  Singapore 

200 

0 

0 

The  LondonMissioiiary  Society,  for  Mr.  II.  J.  P.  Anderson's  Salary 

200 

0 

0 

The  Keswick  Convention  Mission  Council,  for  Salary  of  Bev. 

C.  C.  Brown 

100 

0 

0 

Collections  at  Missionary  Meetings 

40 

17 

7 

Total  ... 

7,628 

12 

3 

Brought  forward 
Bonationg  (continued) — • 

‘A.  J.  H.’ 

E.  Irvin,  Esq.... 

J.  Lamont,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Fraser  MacEwan... 

J.  Christie  Keid,  Esq.  ... 

James  Smith,  Esq. 

Jasper  Young,  Esq. 
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A CHALLENGE  FUND 


A stationary  income  and  expenditure,  the  expenditure  still  largely  in  excess 
of  the  income  : so  the  Mission  finance  of  1905  has  to  be  described.  In  the  Far 
East  the  door  is  as  yet  wide  open  ; “ the  Missionary  opportunity  phenomenal,”  the 
missionaries  pleading  for  permission  to  advance.  But  advance  is  barred  by  an 
income  quite  insufficient  for  present  work.  Using  as  a text  the  Committee’s 
financial  straits  and  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  mission  field  as  set  forth 
in  the  Report,  Mr.  Gillie,  of  Eastbourne,  on  a recent  Sunday,  presented  to  his 
people  the  call  for  liberality  with  such  impressiveness  that  one  of  his  hearers 
after  the  service  initiated  a new  Challenge  Fund,  offering  £50  if  this  year  other 
nineteen  gifts  of  the  same  amount  are  provided.  Perhaps  someone  else  will  be 
“ provoked  ” to  aim  at  a second  thousand  pounds,  by  challenging  nine  donors  to 
cap  the  promise  of  a hundred  pounds.  These  gifts  we  should  then  hope  to  gather 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  But  our  permanent  appeal  must  be  to  Congrega- 
tions ; and  to  make  effective  the  appeal  for  larger  yearly  contributions  we 
require  the  sympathetic  assistance  of  ministers  and  officers.  Will  they 
remember  and  believe  that  “ there  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth,”  and 
not  be  afraid  to  urge  on  their  peoples  the  claims  of  the  Regions  Beyond  ? 

The  Report  is  urgent,  as  the  Synod  was,  on  another  point — the  need  for  the 
reinforcement  of  our  Indian  Mission.  The  field  is  difficult.  The  Bengal  Rural 
Mission  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  occupies  a district  very  similar  to 
our  own  Rajshahi ; and  its  mission  staff  is  double  ours.  Last  year  it  had  only 
one  adult  baptism.  Sowing  without  reaping  is  the  experience  of  many  Missions 
in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Bengal.  But  for  hopeful  sowing  we  should  have 
two  ministerial  missionaries  in  the  important  town  of  Rampore  Boalia.  In 
almost  all  our  congregations  there  are  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
a special  interest  in  India.  Would  they  not  add  to  their  present  contributions 
such  special  gifts  as  might  enable  the  Committee  at  once  to  strengthen  our 
Rajshahi  staff?  We  might  then  think  that  our  share  in  the  evangelization  of 
India  was  not  quite  unworthy  of  our  distinction  as  a missionary  Church. 


